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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  PRINTING 

The  five  volumes  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  completed  be- 
fore 1906,  of  which  this  is  one,  have  long  been  out  of  print 
and  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain;  the  type,  the  plates,  manu- 
scripts and  photographs,  the  overrun,  and  many  individuals' 
files  were  destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire. 
Spurred  on,  perhaps,  by  Ronald  Clark's  pleasant  description 
of  the  Bulletin  in  The  Splendid  Hills,  where  he  speaks  of  it 
as  "that  model  of  all  mountain  periodicals,"  the  Sierra  Club 
has  brought  the  early  volumes  back  into  print,  thus  enabling 
important  libraries,  whether  individual  or  institutional,  to 
complete  their  files  of  turn-of-t he-century  description  of  ex- 
ploration and  conservation  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Reproduction  of  these  volumes  is  by  photo-offset,  and  the 
text  remains  exactly  as  it  was.  The  trim  size  of  the  first  two 
numbers  has  been  increased  so  that  they  will  conform  with 
the  rest  of  the  series;  some  of  the  line  drawings  are  reduced  in 
size  to  eliminate  tip-ins;  the  plates  are  rescreened  and  as- 
sembled as  signatures ;  and  some  advertisements  are  omitted 
— reluctantly — to  keep  the  volumes  of  uniform  size. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  many  individuals,  the 
members  of  the  Editorial  Board,  and  the  Sierra  Club's  Direc- 
tors for  their  belief  in  the  merit  of  the  project  to  republish  and 
for  their  faith  in  its  success. 

David  R.  Brower,  Chairman 
Sierra  Club  Editorial  Board 
Berkeley,  California 
October  15,  1950 
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THE   MT.  WHITNEY   TRAIL. 


Bv  Hubert  Dyer. 


It  is  astonishing  to  learn  how  many  Californians  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  their  State  possesses  the  highest 
mountain  peak  in  the  United  States;  and,  where  one  fails 
to  know  this,  one  thousand  are  ignorant  of  that  unexplored 
wilderness  of  Alps,  of  which  Mount  Whitney,  14,522  feet 
high,  is  the  culminating  point;  and  yet,  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  station  buildings  on  the  little  Carson  and 
Colorado  Railroad,  which  runs  south  of  Mound  City  and 
taps  the  Inyo  quarries  and  the  soda  works  of  Owens  Lake, 
are  in  plain  view.  These  buildings  are  less  than  twenty 
miles,  distant.  To  one  standing  near  these  structures  the 
stupendous  mass  of  the  Sierras  seems  hanging  over  them 
and  the  summit  of  Whitney  but  a  little  way  off.  Yet  it  is 
about  seventy  miles  by  the  shortest  trail  to  the  summit. 
There  are  stories  told  of  men  who  have  climbed  the  great 
eastern  face.  Though  possible,  it  is  a  dangerous  under- 
taking. The  usual  way  of  reaching  the  top  is  to  climb  up 
the  southwestern  face,  which  is  a  gradual  slope,  offering  no 
obstacles.  In  this  case  the  problem  is  how  to  find  the 
peak,  because  to  reach  this  vantage  point  a  long  detour  to 
the  south  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  means  a  week's 
wanderings  in  an  almost  trackless  wilderness;  consequently 
any  one  wishing  to  ascend  this  peak  must  be  prepared  for 
the  roughest  kind  of  mountain  work.  But  it  is  worth  the 
trouble. 


The  trip  is  usually  made  from  either  Lone  Pine,  Owens 
Valley;  or  Visalia,  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Lone  Pine  was 
the  center  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1872,  and  even  to-day 
the  great  earth  fissure  is  conspicuous.  From  this  dirty, 
run-down  town  the  route  to  Whitney  follows  the  main 
wagon  road  south  to  the  point  of  the  Kearsarge  Hills,  and 
then  passes  over  the  Sierras  by  the  Hockett  trail,  passable 
by  good  horses  only.  The  Hockett  trail  was  made  in  early 
days,  and  to-day  it  remains  a  plain,  well-blazed  track  from 
Lone  Pine  through  to  Visalia.  After  leaving  the  plains 
below  Lone  Pine  this  trail  rapidly  climbs  the  dreaded 
Hockett  Hill.  All  travelers  try  so  to  arrange  their  journey 
that  this  hill  is  climbed  either  in  early  morning  or  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  real  hill  begins  where  the  desert 
sloping  up  from  Owens  Lake  meets  the  main  mountain 
wall.  Here  a  stream  from  the  snow  higher  up  has  made  a 
feeble  growth  of  shrubby  trees  which  mark  the  last  shade 
and  water  for  a  long  time.  Unfortunately,  the  desert  clings 
to  the  mountain,  so  the  trail  is  sandy  and  warm,  and  withal 
a  mountain's  steepness. 

The  view  from  the  trail,  however,  is  magnificent.  Far 
below  is  the  narrow  Inyo  Valley  stretching  away  to  the 
north  till  blocked  by  the  Fish  Springs  lava-flow,  which 
crowds  the  river  over  against  the  White  Mountains,  a 
sublimely  desolate  range,  ranking  almost  with  the  Sierras 
in  elevation.  The  river  then  returns  to  the  valley  floor,  and 
fifty  miles  south  empties  into  the  alkaline  lake  which  lies  at 
the  traveler's  feet.  The  White  Mountains  maintain  their 
elevation  along  the  Owens  River  Valley  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  so  the  valley  is  but  a  thread  of  land  sunk 
in  a  trench  10,000  feet  deep.  The  mountains  weaken 
opposite  the  lake  and  allow  a  glimpse  towards  Death 
Valley  and  the  terrible  triangle  of  lower  Nevada,  the  Devil's 
Play-ground. 

The  traveler  will  turn  on  the  trail  scores  of  times  to  look 
back.     If  it  is  in  the  late  afternoon  he  may  see  the  sun  set, 
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or,  rather,  see  the  great  Sierra  shadow  rush  across  the 
narrow  desert,  and,  climbing  the  mountain-side,  pause  an 
instant  as  the  last  light  gleams  one  hundred  miles  along  the 
Inyo  Peaks.  Resuming  the  climb,  he  will  note  how  bravely 
the  desert  vegetation  maintains  its  life  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  Alpine  flora.  And  just  as  the  pines  begin  to  come  in 
more  and  an  occasional  patch  of  snow  is  seen  on  the  highest 
ridges  (July)  the  trail  will  make  a  little  drop  and  halt  before 
a  small  stream,  the  first  water  since  leaving  the  bottom. 
This  is  Little  Cottonwood. 

Here  the  trail  branches,  and  there  are  two  routes  to 
Big  Cottonwood,  two  or  three  miles  further  on.  Both 
routes  are  plain.  The  one  following  up  the  east  bank  of  the 
stream  leads  over  a  low  divide  between  Little  and  Big 
Cottonwood,  and  brings  one  finally  to  the  last-named. 
Here  is  an  ideal  camp;  wood,  water,  grass,  and  trout  are  in 
plenty.  The  wonderful  golden  trout  of  the  Sierras  are  here 
in  overwhelming  abundance.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  poorest  angler  can  here  at  almost  any  time  of  day 
catch  strings  which  would  drive  the  frequenter  of  local 
streams  wild. 

The  headwaters  of  Big  Cottonwood  lie  in  a  magnificent 
glacial  cirque,  about  six  miles  south  of  Sheep  Mountain, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  side  trip  to  follow  the  stream  to  its 
source — the  snow-drifts  which  cling  to  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
basin.  This  cirque  presents  undoubted  signs  of  glacial 
action;  its  form  is  typical,  and,  besides,  the  granite  bottom 
is  strongly  scarred  and  polished  in  the  manner  so  noticeable 
in  the  Tuolumne  region.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  southern  of 
glacial  evidences  in  the  Sierras. 

From  Cottonwood  the  Hockett  trail,  always  well  marked 
by  travel  and  peculiar  blazes,  crosses  the  Horseshoe 
Meadows,  known  by  sawmill  depredations  on  the  adjacent 
ridges,  and  surmounts  the  watershed  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet.     The  trail  has  now  entered  the  great  valley  of 
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the  Kern  river,  but  only  on  its  remote  edges.  Whitney  is 
but  another  point  similarly  situated  on  the  eastern  edge, 
while  Tyndall,  Brewer,  and  Kaweah  are  located  respectively 
at  the  northeastern,  northwestern,  and  southwestern  corners 
of  this  great  valley,  which  opens  southward. 

From  the  summit  of  the  watershed  the  trail  traverses  the 
famous  Mulkey  Meadows,  named  after  a  widely-known 
Sheriff  of  early  days,  and  soon  strikes  the  trickling  source 
of  the  south  fork  of  Kern  river.  It  clings  closely  to  its 
northern  bank  for  a  few  miles  and  then  comes  out  upon  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  apparently  a  moraine,  lying  between 
two  streams,  branches  of  the  south  and  north  forks  of  the 
Kern,  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet  apart. 

This  narrow,  stream-bordered  dike  is  the  great  landmark 
for  all  Whitney  travelers,  as  here  the  Whitney  trail  leaves 
the  Hockett.  This  branching  place  is  again  indicated  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  dike  which  transfers  the  northern  stream 
almost  wholly  into  the  southern.  The  traveler  approaching 
the  forks  (Tunnel  forks)  from  either  direction  will  notice 
the  sudden  increase  in  volume  of  the  southerly  stream.  At 
the  exact  forking  is  a  large  cross  blazed  on  a  pine  tree  by 
the  writer's  party  in  1890.  At  this  point  a  small  stream 
comes  in  from  the  north,  and  it  is  up  the  eastern  side  of 
this  stream,  Whitney  creek,  by  some  also  called  Volcano 
creek,  that  the  trail  to  the  peak  runs.  A  further  sign  of  the 
right  trail  is  that  it  loosely  follows  an  old  ditch  which  origi- 
nally diverted  the  water,  as  is  now  done  by  the  tunnel. 
This  work  was  done  by  irrigators  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
a  hundred  miles  away,  to  give  the  south  fork  more  water, 
and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  union  of  two  drainage 
basins  whose  natural  outlets  are  miles  apart. 

Tunnel  forks  may  also  be  reached  from  Visalia  over  the 
Hockett  trail.  About  a  mile  below  the  tunnel  the  trail 
forks.  The  northern  branch  passes  over  the  north  fork,  and 
on  to  the  Visalia  region  ;  the  southern  follows  the  south 
fork.     At  the  crossing  of  the  north  fork  is  Kern  Lake  ;  a 


natural  dam,  formed  by  an  earthquake  landslide,  backs  up 
the  water  of  the  river  and  forms  quite  a  lake.  Here  lives 
Old  Dick,  a  widely-known  character  in  this  country,  who 
makes  a  business  of  catering  to  the  valley  people  who  fre- 
quent the  lake.  He  will  even  provide  board  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  and,  as  there  are  perhaps  few  places  in  the  State  where 
one  can  enjoy  such  fishing,  it  deserves  to  be  better  known. 
Moreover,  it  is  at  the  gateway  of  the  Whitney  Alps,  a  two 
days'  ride  bringing  one  to  the  base  of  the  peak.  Dick's  is 
about  ninety  miles  from  Visalia,  and,  being  located  on  a 
well-traveled  trail,  is  easy  to  reach. 

Whichever  way  the  traveler  reaches  Tunnel  forks  the 
route  thenceforward  is  the  same.  A  party  in  1889 
attempting  to  reach  the  mountain  by  following  up  the 
main  bed  of  the  north  fork,  besides  having  a  very  difficult 
trip,  went  far  beyond  the  peak  and  had  much  trouble  in 
finding  it.  In  fact,  they  only  did  so  after  mistakenly 
climbing  up  another  mountain  only  to  be  dismayed  by 
seeing  Whitney  overtop  them.  It  is  therefore  best,  if 
Mount  Whitney  alone  is  your  aim,  to  go  to  Tunnel  forks, 
and  from  there  follow  the  usual  route.  Unfortunately,  the 
so-called  Whitney  creek  does  ?iot  head  at  Mount  Whitney, 
but  at  Sheep  Mountain,  or  Old  Mount  Whitney.  The 
name  was  given  to  it  during  those  years  when  Sheep 
Mountain  was  in  error  known  as  Mount  Whitney,  and 
when  it  was  even  down  on  the  maps  as  such.  When  the 
error  was  found  out  and  the  name  applied  to  the  mountain 
now  bearing  it,  and  to  which  it  had  been  originally  given, 
the  creek's  name  was  unchanged,  and  it  remains  Whitney 
creek  and  Whitney  Meadows  to  this  day.  Inasmuch  as 
the  name  Whitney  creek  is  now  applied  to  the  stream 
which  actually  drains  that  peak,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
use  the  name  Volcano  creek  for  the  false  Whitney  creek. 
Like  Big  Cottonwood,  Volcano  creek  is  full  of  the  wonder- 
ful golden  trout.  It  is  at  this  last  point  that  the  greatest 
confusion* is  liable  to  arise,    and  unless  the  traveler  is  so 


fortunate  as  to  meet  a  cattleman — not  sheepman,  because 
they  seldom  speak  English — he  had  better  hire  a  guide.  It 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  Unlike  the  Sierras  about 
Dana  and  Lyell,  the  mountains  about  this  trail  all  look 
alike,  and  it  seems  like  an  endless  succession  of  ' '  sand 
meadows,"  rocky  flats  and  thinly-wooded  ridges.  It  is 
only  when  the  immediate  base  of  the  mountain  is  reached 
that  the  topographical  features  become  more  pronounced. 
Leaving  Tunnel  forks,  one  follows  up  Whitney  creek 
for  five  or  six  miles,  and  finally  reaches  the  Whitney 
Meadows.  Here  begins  a  great  gap  in  the  trail;  it  is 
wholly  blind.  The  writer's  party  avoided  trouble  here, 
because  we  had  some  days  before  secured  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  whole  country,  and  because  we  had  been  given  a  few 
pointers  by  an  obliging  cattleman.  Upon  reaching  these 
meadows  one  must  proceed  up  the  north  side  of  the  indis- 
tinct stream  by  two  or  three  small  canons  coming  in  from 
the  north,  till  an  old  sheep-corral  is  reached,  when  he  must 
go  directly  up  the  ridges  to  an  elevated  rock-strewn 
plateau.  If  by  chance  one  passes  too  far  up  the  meadow 
and  then  cuts  up  the  mountain-side  the  mistake  will  correct 
itself,  as  a  deep,  precipitous  canon  will  be  encountered, 
which  compels  a  detour  to  the  left  (west).  This  brings  one 
naturally  to  the  rocky  plateau.  The  mountain  seen  a  little 
to  the  east  of  north  is  not,  as  one  is  likely  to  suppose,  Mt. 
Whitney,  but  Sheep  Mountain  or  Mt.  Corcoran.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (No.  I.). 
From  the  plateau  there  is  seen  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
north-west  a  low  gap  through  a  long  wooded  ridge;  the  trail 
for  Mt.  Whitney  runs  through  it.  Descending  from  the  pla- 
teau to  a  sandy  meadow  below,  one  notices  a  stream 
flowing  to  the  west,  and  after  following  its  left  (south) 
bank  a  few  yards  a  plain  trail  will  be  found.  This  trail 
crosses  to  the  north  bank  after  a  few  hundred  yards  and 
then  follows  it  down  to  a  place  of  moraines,  where  confusion 
is  confounded.     Here  the  trail  will  probably  be  lost,  but  by 


maintaining  a  general  route  toward  the  low  wooded  pass  one 
will  soon  meet  a  stream  flowing  to  the  west,  which  washes  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  sloping  up  to  the  pass.  Crossing  this 
stream  near  an  old  ruined  sheep-corral,  and  searching  the 
immediate  mountain  slope,  one  will  find  a  blaze  consisting 
of  this:  PIEB.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Whitney 
trail  which  passes  through  the  gap  above.  Beyond  this  it 
continues  northward  through  a  sparsely  wooded  country  till 
it  descends  from  a  ridge  through  a  rock  slide,  down  which 
it  goes  zig-zag  into  Whitney  canon  proper.  It  then  follows 
up  a  narrow  sub-canon  to  the  east  till  it  reaches  a  round, 
rock-walled  meadow,  traversed  by  two  streams  which  meet 
in  its  lower  edge;  the  larger  one,  entering  from  the  north 
through  a  narrow  gully,  drains  Mount  Whitney,  and  the 
trail  follows  up  its  northern  bank,  through  an  open  canon, 
through  a  half-burned  forest,  to  a  little  lake,  between  whose 
northern  shore  and  the  mountain-wall  it  finds  a  narrow 
course.  The  illustration  (No.  2)  shows  the  true  Mount 
Whitney  as  it  appears  from  a  point  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  creek. 

The  rocky  face  of  Mount  Whitney  is  seen  standing  a 
little  to  the  right  (south)  of  the  end  of  the  canon.  Its  face 
presents  a  broad,  shovel-shaped  front,  thickly  studded  with 
granite  spires.  The  famous  mountain  seems  very  small  and 
low  from  the  west.  Beyond  the  little  lake  the  first  objective 
is  Langley's  Camp,  which  marks  the  very  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  as  the  trail  for  the  top  starts  here,  and  as  it  is  the  last 
camping-place,  the  traveler  will  do  well  to  find  it.  The  trail 
has  now  run  out  in  the  granite  and  one  must  depend  on 
general  features.  Not  very  far  above  the  lake  the  canon 
forks,  and  Whitney  stands  midway;  Langley's  Camp  lies 
immediately  underneath  the  mountain  and  but  a  little  way 
to  the  right.  It  cannot  be  seen  fro m  below,  though  the  eye 
may  pass  over  it  a  thousand  times,  as  it  is  on  a  granite  shelf 
set  deep  in  the  mountain-side.  But  a  short  way  below  it, 
and  right  under  Whitney's  face,  is  another  meadow,  with  a 


little  pond  at  its  south  side.  This  is  a  good  camp  also,  but 
it  is  not  distinctive  enough  to  mark  the  mountain,  so  on 
had  better  find  Langley's  Camp,  which  lies  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  and  above  to  the  southeast.  From  this  lower 
meadow  there  is  no  indication  of  one  higher  up  beyond  a 
seemingly  small  depression  in  the  granite,  but  by  climbing 
up  to  it  one  is  surprised  to  find  an  extensive  flat  with  many 
signs  of  its  previous  occupation  by  some  large  party.  Chief 
among  these  signs  is  a  low  wooden  trestle,  four  hundred  feet 
long,  extending  exactly  north  and  south.  This  is  what  is  left 
of  the  bolometer,  an  elaborate  apparatus  for  measuring 
variations  in  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun. 

One  will  thus  have  no  trouble  in  recognizing  the  meadow, 
and,  once  reached,  all  trouble  is  over,  as  the  trail  from  here 
to  the  top  — three  thousand  feet  above — is  plain  and  easy  to 
climb.  At  the  top  there  is  a  cairn  six  feet  high,  with  its 
interstices  filled  with  cans  and  papers.  From  here  one 
looks  down  on  Lone  Pine,  fifteen  miles  distant  and  n,ooo 
feet  below.  The  whole  Inyo  Valley,  the  White  Mountains 
beyond,  Owens  Lake,  are  all  in  plain  view.  Mount 
Tyndall,  to  the  north  a  few  miles,  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  main  Sierra  crest  and  the  Tyndall-Brewer  divide,  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Kern  from  the  south  fork  of  the 
Kings  River,  or  locally,  Bubb's  Creek.  Mount  Brewer 
stands  at  the  western  end  of  this  divide,  where  it  joins  the 
great  western  ridge  which  culminates  to  the  south  in 
Kaweah  Peak.  Far  to  the  north  of  Tyndall  one  can  just 
see  the  high  peak  marking  the  celebrated  Kearsarge  Pass, 
12,050  feet  high.  Olancha,  a  dark-red,  volcanic-looking 
mountain,  is  to  the  south  beyond  Sheep  Mountain  and 
beyond  the  Hockett  trail.  Sheep  Mountain  and  Kaweah 
seem  to  be  the  two  last  true  Sierra  peaks,  as  Olancha 
resembles  more  a  volcanic  cone  than  a  granite  mountain. 
If  one  remembers  that  all  the  mountains  named  are  over 
13,000  feet,  and  that  they  are  but  one  or  two  among  hun- 
dreds of  others  almost  as  high,  he  may  be  able  feebly  to 
imagine  the  matchless  grandeur  of  the  scene. 


THE  GRAND    CANON   OF   THE   TUOLUMNE. 


By  R.  M.  Price. 


It  was  thought  that  a  simple  description  of  a  trip  from 
Soda  Springs,  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows,"  down  through 
the  grand  canon  of  the  Tuolumne  to  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley, 
might  prove  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  The  reader  regrets,  however,  that  his  lack  of 
geological  and  botanical  knowledge  renders  it  impossible 
for  him  to  make  this  paper  a  scientific  one,  or  anything 
more  than  a  simple  description,  for  this  region  presents 
a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  field  of  study  for  both 
geologist  and  botanist.  He  trusts  that  the  novel  manner 
of  traveling  in  the  Sierras  pursued  by  his  companion  and 
himself,  and  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  past  summer,  but  one 
man  had  gone  through  the  canon  may  make  this  of  some 
interest.* 

In  the  middle  of  July,  a  fellow-member  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  Mr.  L.  de  F.  Bartlett  and  myself,  loaded  down 
under  rolls  of  blankets  and  knapsacks  and  haversacks 
containing  our  provisions,  walked  from  Berenda,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  to  Wawona,  on  the  stage-road,  thence 
on  a  trail  by  the  way  of  Chilnooilny  creek  and  Givens' 
Ridge  to  Yosemite  Valley,  coming  in  by  Glacier  Point. 
Leaving  the  Valley  July  27th,  we  struck  out  for  the 
Tuolumne  Meadows;  but  here  work  began,  for  a  party  to 
whom  we  had  written  to  pack  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  pro- 
visions to  Soda  Springs  for  us,  had  failed  to  get  our 
message,    and   we   were   obliged  to  load  ourselves    down 


*  Since  reading  the  above  paper  the  writer  has  learned  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutch- 
ings,  the  first  guardian  of  Yosemite  Valley,  ascended  Mount  Ritter,  and  in  1875, 
descended  the  grand  canon  of  the  Tuolumne. 


under  packs  weighing  about  forty-five  pounds  each, — no 
small  weight  to  carry  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  Our 
path  lay  over  the  old  Mono  trail  by  the  way  of  Nevada  Falls, 
Clouds'  Rest  and  Cathedral  Peak  to  the  springs.  From 
the  Soda  Springs,  with  six  days'  rations,  we  proceeded  to 
Mounts  Maclure  and  Ritter,  which  we  ascended.  This 
latter  peak,  over  13,000  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  sublime  of  the  Sierras,  has  been  ascended,  as 
far  as  is  known,  but  four  times, — in  the  seventies  by  the 
President  of  this  Club,  Mr.  Muir;  in  1883,  by  Mr.  Willard 
D.  Johnson,  at  that  time  a  topographer  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  on  July  26th  of  this  last  summer  by  a 
party  consisting  of  Messrs.  Joseph  LeConte,  Jr.,  Theodore 
Solomons,  and  Sidney  Peixotto;  and  on  August  2d  by  our 
own  small  party. 

We  returned  from  Mount  Ritter  to  Soda  Springs,  and 
after  a  run  up  that  prime  triangulation  point  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Mount  Conness,  pre- 
pared to  descend  through  the  Tuolumne  canon  to  Hetch 
Hetchy,  notwithstanding  statements  of  Clarence  King  and 
others  that  the  canon  was  impassable.  In  Professor  Whit- 
ney's reports  of  the  geological  survey  of  California  may  be 
found  this  statement:  "The  river  enters  a  canon,  which  is 
about  twenty  miles  long,  and  probably  inaccessible  through 
its  entire  length,  at  least  we  have  never  heard  of  its  being 
explored,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  entered  from  its  head. 
Mr.  King  followed  this  canon  down  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
where  the  river  precipitated  itself  down  in  a  grand  fall  over 
a  mass  of  rocks,  so  rounded  on  the  edge,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  approach  near  enough  to  look  over  into  the 
chasm  below,  the  walls  on  each  side  being  too  steep  to 
be  climbed."  Our  President,  Mr.  John  Muir,  was  the  only 
man  who  had  passed  entirely  through  the  canon  up  to  the 
time  when  we  made  the  descent.  He  had  given  us  general 
directions  how  to  proceed,  and  he  had  ended  with  the 
caution  not  to  load  ourselves  down  with  blankets  and  pro- 


visions.  This  caution  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible 
to  observe.  We  had  hoped  to  find  Mr.  Lambert  at  his 
cabin  at  Soda  Springs  and  engage  him  to  pack  our 
blankets  and  knapsacks  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy,  or  the  Hog 
Ranch  near  Hetch  Hetchy,  so  that  we  might  not  have  to 
carry  with  us  more  than  food  enough  for  three  or  four  days; 
but,  on  returning  to  the  springs  from  Mount  Conness,  we 
found  Lambert's  place  still  deserted.  The  next  morning 
came,  but  still  no  Lambert.  Our  time  and  food  were  so 
limited  that  we  must  either  start  immediately  or  give  up  the 
canon  altogether.  To  give  it  up  would  be  a  great  dis- 
appointment, and,  with  our  loads,  unfortunately  now  not 
heavy  with  food,  to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  canon  was 
not  particularly  inviting.  Our  provisions  now  consisted  of 
a  little  bacon,  six  or  seven  pounds  of  flour,  a  cup  of  rice, 
sugar,  a  handful  of  cracked  wheat,  and  a  little  tea  and 
coffee.  Anywhere  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
appetites  of  two  Sierra  Club  tramps  such  a  small  quantity 
of  food  would  not  last  long,  and  we  were  apprehensive  lest 
it  should  give  out  before  we  could  get  through  the  canon. 
But,  stimulated  by  a  desire  for  adventure  and  an  eagerness 
to  see  the  wonders  of  the  canon  which  had  been  described 
to  us  by  Mr.  Muir,  we  carefully  packed  our  knapsacks, 
worked  up  our  courage  to  the  highest  point,  and  started. 

The  grand  canon  of  the  Tuolumne  lies  about  fifteen  miles 
due  north  of  Yosemite  and  extends  twenty  miles  in  a  west- 
erly direction.  During  the  glacial  period  a  great  glacier, 
probably  one  thousand  feet  thick,  swept  down  from  its 
sources  around  Lyeil,  Maclure,  Dana,  and  Conness.  Divided 
by  Mount  Hoffman  and  contiguous  rocks  to  the  east,  part 
of  this  great  glacier  passed  to  the  left  grinding  out  the 
Tenaya  canon,  and  joining  the  larger  glacier  at  work  in 
Yosemite;  the  other  and  larger  part  passed  to  the  right, 
eroding  the  Tuolumne  canon.  The  effects  of  this  glacier  as 
a  polishing  agent,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  water  and 
atmospheric  agents  of  disintegration  for  ages,  are  still  visible 


on  the  hard  granite.  In  many  places  on  the  walls  the  pol- 
ished granite  reflects  the  sun  like  a  mirror.  The  Tuolumne 
river,  a  stream  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Merced,  which 
flows  through  the  Yosemite  Valley,  has  its  sources  in  the 
remnants  of  that  glacial  monster  which  cut  out  the  canon. 
Its  bounding  waters  gradually  quiet  themselves  in  the 
Tuolumne  Meadows  to  a  placid  stream,  gathering  force  for 
their  grand  plunge  into  the  canon.  Here,  not  peacefully, 
but  bounding  over  precipices,  dashing  and  foaming  in 
numberless  cascades,  and  plunging  through  sheer  walled 
gorge?,  the  stream  threads  its  way  through.  Now  and  then 
it  glides  quietly  through  a  diminutive  meadow  or  rests  in  a 
crystal  pool,  as  if  it  were  accumulating  energy  for  a  fresh 
rush  and  plunge  over  the  rocks.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
are  great  piles  of  talus,  composed  of  huge  boulders,  probably 
loosened  and  thrown  down  from  the  cliffs  above  by  some 
terrific  post-glacial  earthquake.  At  places  there  are  immense 
boulders  in  the  current  of  the  stream,  their  rounded  edges 
and  polished  surfaces  evidencing  a  rolling,  bounding,  grind- 
ing down  the  river-bed,  where  they  are  now  waiting  for  a 
heavy  flood  to  start  them  again  in  their  tumble  down  the 
canon. 

One  mile  of  pleasant  walking  from  the  Soda  Springs 
brought  us  to  the  head  of  the  canon;  four  more  of  easy 
clambering  down  the  rocks  by  the  Upper  Falls  and  White 
Rapids  and  we  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Virginia  creek 
entering  from  the  north,  and  then  we  "struck  it  rough;" 
huge  boulders  to  clamber  over,  almost  impenetrable  man- 
zanita  and  chapparal  to  push  our  way  through,  and  slippery, 
water-polished  and  glacier-polished  rocks  to  scramble  over. 
The  roughness  of  the  trip  had  not  been  exaggerated,  but 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  falls  and  cascades,  the 
sublimity  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  verdure  in 
the  canon,  fully  repaid  us  for  the  hard  work.  When  we 
stopped  for  lunch,  a  deep  pool  of  crystal  water  attracted  us, 
and  we  prepared  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  dive  and  swim;  but 
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one  plunge  into  that  icy  fluid  was  enough.  Proceeding  a 
short  distance  down  the  canon  from  the  place  where  we  had 
lunched  we  came  to  a  rocky  spur  jutting  down  to  the  river's 
edge.  Seeing  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  if  not 
entirely  so,  to  pass  around  the  point,  we  decided  to  attempt 
to  clamber  over  it.  After  hard  climbing  we  reached  the 
top,  only  to  find  that  the  other  side  was  almost  perpen- 
dicular. This  was  probably  the  obstacle  which  had  blocked 
Mr.  King's  further  advance.  Half  way  down,  holding  a 
small  manzanitabush,  was  a  narrow  shelf  to  which  a  number 
of  crevices  led  from  the  top  of  the  spur.  Twenty  feet  from 
the  shelf,  the  talus  reached  to  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
rock.  We  must  either  descend  or  retrace  our  steps,  to  find 
in  all  probability  no  better  place.  Holding  on  with  the 
ends  of  our  fingers  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock  we  gradually 
worked  our  way  down  to  the  shelf,  then,  laying  aside  my 
knapsack,  I  tied  the  rope  provided  for  such  an  emergency 
to  my  waist,  and  my  companion  having  taken  a  twist  around 
the  manzanita  bush,  lowered  me  to  the  talus;  next  the  knap- 
sacks were  lowered,  and,  finally,  Bartlett  fastened  the  rope 
to  himself,  took  a  twist  about  the  bush  and  threw  the  other 
end  to  me.  He  then  swung  himself  off  the  shelf,  and,  as  I 
slowly  payed  out  the  rope,  descended  to  my  side.  This  was 
the  first  use  we  had  made  of  our  rope.  Several  times  we 
had  been  sarcastically  asked  if  we  were  going  to  lasso  deer 
with  it,  and  more  than  once  we  had  been  on  the  point  oi 
throwing  it  away;  but  were  restrained  from  doing  so  by  the 
thought  that  an  emergency  might  come  in  which  it  would 
be  useful. 

Continuous  scrambling  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  half-past  six  did  not  take  us  more  than  one  and  one-half 
miles  down  the  canon.  Appproaching  night  and  a  large, 
unnamed  tributary  coming  in  from  the  north  across  our 
path  stopped  our  progress  for  the  day,  and,  after  as  hearty 
a  meal  as  our  scant  stock  of  provisions  would  permit,  we 
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spread  our  blankets  and  were  sung  to  sleep  by  the  music 

of  the  cascades. 

The  falls  and  cascades  of  the  Tuolumne  canon  ^re  less 
majestic  than  some  of  the  falls  in  the  Yosemite,  but  they  far 
excel  those  in  Yosemite  in  variety  of  form  and  beauty,  and 
they  impress  one  much  more  forcibly  with  a  feeling  of  their 
power.  The  peculiarities  of  several  cascades  struck  us  par- 
ticularly. At  one  point  the  entire  river,  beaten  into  foam, 
rushes  down  a  broad,  polished  surface  of  rock  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  It  is  the  Silver  Apron  of 
the  Merced,  between  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls,  reproduced 
on  a  much  grander  scale.  At  another  point  a  depression  in 
the  rock  caused  the  water  of  a  cascade  to  be  thrown  verti- 
cally in  the  air  in  the  form  of  and  resembling  an  open 
feather  fan. 

On  the  second  morning,  after  such  a  sleep  as  only  tired 
trampers  enjoy  in  the  crisp  air  of  the  mountains  with  naught 
but  the  star-lit  sky  for  a  tent,  we  crossed  the  before-men- 
tioned tributary,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  stimulated  by 
the  feeling  that,  unless  we  were  careful,  we  might  take  an 
undesired  tumble  in  the  water  and  roll  among  the  boulders. 
The  water-falls  and  cascades  seen  this  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  did  not  equal  those  seen  on  the  previous  day, 
but  the  verdure  was  becoming  more  luxuriant  and  the  cliffs 
more  sublime.  This  one  cascade  was  another  Silver  Apron, 
even  more  beautiful  and  impressive  than  the  one  above 
described.  An  ideal  camping-spot  attracted  our  attention. 
It  was  a  level  place,  shaded  by  a  dense  grove  of  giant  cedars 
and  yellow  pines,  carpeted  by  a  thick  mat  of  pine  needles 
and  ferns,  close  to  where  the  river  for  a  short  distance 
rippled  musically  along.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
the  sheer  walled  gorge  which  Mr.  Muir  had  told  us  we 
would  find  about  half-way  down  the  canon.  A  glance 
showed  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  continue  near  the 
bed  of  the  river,  so  we  took  to  the  hills,  clambered  over  a 
ridge  about  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  dark  reached 
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the  river  again  just  below  the  gorge.  Here  we  found  no 
ideal  camping-spot,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  had  to  be 
content  with  a  bed  of  rocks  inclined  at  a  rather  steep  angle. 
How  we  wished  that  we  could  have  made  practical  use  of  the 
camping-spot  seen  during  the  day.  But  after  a  few  weeks' 
experience  a  Sierra  tramper  can  sleep  anywhere,  and  the 
next  morning,  notwithstanding  our  inhospitable  berth,  we 
arose  refreshed  and  ready  for  more  hard  work. 

Looking  back  from  some  rising  rocks  a  short  distance 
below  where  we  had  camped,  we  could  see  a  perfect  amphi- 
theater, walled  in  by  cliffs  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet  high,  apparently  without  a  break,  so  that  we 
could  not  distinguish  where  the  river  entered.  It  was  a 
most  imposing  view.  But  time  was  precious  and  we  could 
not  linger  long.  Just  before  noon,  while  leading  the  way,  I 
attempted  to  make  a  long  jump  from  one  boulder  to 
another,  between  which  lay  a  deep  passage.  Unfortunately, 
just  as  I  leaped  my  pack  overbalanced  me.  I  reached  the 
boulder,  but  all  in  a  heap  and  with  a  sprained  ankle.  To 
say  the  least,  the  prospect  was  not  encouraging, — eight  or 
nine  miles  of  the  roughest  mountain  scrambling  before  any 
food  could  be  obtained.  But  necessity  overcomes  many 
obstacles.  My  companion  bound  my  ankle  tightly  with 
a  bandana  handkerchief,  and  I  managed  to  limp  painfully 
along.  Our  fingers  were  sore  and  bleeding  from  holding 
on  to  the  rocks,  our  provisions  would  not  last  more  than 
two  days  longer,  and  my  ankle  might  at  any  time  bring  me 
to  a  dead  stop;  that  our  spirits  were  depressed  it  is  needless 
to  say.  But  as  night  approached  we  came  to  a  strip  of 
meadow  which  we  thought  must  be  but  a  short  distance 
from  Hetch  Hetchy,  and  we  spread  our  blankets  with  the 
consoling  thought  that  early  on  the  morrow  we  would 
reach  the  valley. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  continual  disappointments.  As 
we  passed  each  projecting  ridge  we  looked  ahead  expectantly 
to  see  that  massive  pile  of  rock  in  Hetch  Hetchy,   Sugar 
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Loaf,  loom  up  before  us,  but  no  Sugar  Loaf  appeared. 
Though  we  had  not  seen  a  human  being  for  ten  days  we 
were  not  without  company, — gnats,  mosquitos,  flies,  several 
varieties  of  ants,  rattlesnakes,  deer,  and  bear  were  about  us 
in  abundance.  No  bear  were  visible,  but  there  was  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  presence  of  numbers  of  them.  We 
followed  their  trails  for  miles  down  the  canon  as  plainly  as 
if  they  had  been  made  by  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  noise 
of  our  tramping  through  the  brush  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  hiding  before  they  could  be  seen..  Rattlesnakes  were 
especially  numerous,  and  we  felt  it  to  be  a  moral  obligation 
to  kill  them  whenever  they  crossed  our  path.  At  one  time 
we  were  just  about  to  spring  on  a  boulder,  when,  on  the 
exact  spot  where  we  intended  to  jump,  we  saw  a  large  rattler 
coiled  ready  to  spring.  We  disposed  of  Mr.  Rattler  before 
jumping.  Several  times  this  day  we  were  obliged  to  use 
our  rope  in  getting  over  difficult  places.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  fourth  day  we  concluded  that  we  must  be  near 
Hetch  Hetchy,  and  this  time  we  were  not  disappointed,  for 
Sugar  Loaf  came  into  view,  and  we  knew  that  the  valley 
was  but  a  few  miles  below. 

A  few  hours  of  comparatively  easy  walking,  the  next 
morning,  and  we  had  concluded  our  tramp  through  the 
grand  canon  of  the  Tuolumne,  glad  that  we  were  through 
with  that  kind  of  tramping,  yet  sorry  to  leave  behind  us  the 
wonders  of  the  canon,  which  the  roughness  and  difficulties 
of  the  trip  had  prevented  us.  from  fully  enjoying. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  A  NEW  GROVE  OF  SEQUOIA 
G1GANTEA.* 

By  William  W.  Price. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1891,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffmann, 
Superintendent  of  the  Red  Point  mine  on  the  Forest  Hill 
divide,  had  heard  rumors  of  a  grove  of  gigantic  trees, 
situated  some  twenty  miles  southeast  of  that  place.  In 
1 89 1,  definite  information  of  this  grove  came  to  him 
through  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson  and  a  Mr.  McCall,  both  of 
whom  had  visited  the  grove.  They,  however,  could  not 
identify  the  trees  as  anything  they  had  seen,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, had  failed  to  bring  any  leaves  and  bark,  so  that 
the  species  still  remained  unknown.  In  that  year  I  heard 
of  the  grove  through  Miss  Irene  Hardy  of  Oakland,  who 
had  spent  the  summer  at  Red  Point,  but  I  only  learned 
that  they  were  great  trees,  somewhat  like  cedars,  and  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  the  past  summer  at  Red 
Point,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr. 
Hoffmann,  I  started  in  company  with  his  son,  Karl  Hoff- 
mann, to  visit  the  grove.  We  crossed  Eldorado  canon 
and  followed  down  the  Deadwood  ridge  until  we  came  to  a 
trail  going  to  Last  Chance,  an  old  mining  camp,  where  we 
could  gain  definite  information  concerning  the  grove.  We 
reached  the  settlement  in  the  afternoon,  and,  from  what  we 
heard  of  the  trees  and  of  the  nature  of  the  country  about  them, 
we  concluded  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  without  a  guide. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas 


*  A  meager  description  of  this  grove  was  read  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  Walter 
E.  Hryant,  before  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  on  August  i,  1892.  It  was 
afterwards  published  in  "  Zoe,"  Vol.  Ill,  2,  p.  132. 
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Ferguson,  a  young  miner  at  Last  Chance,  who  had  visited 
the  grove  some  years  before,  and  knew  all  the  country.  We 
left  under  his  guidance  early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and 
were  soon  traveling  a  dim  forest  trail. 

For  six  miles  this  trail  twisted  its  serpentine  course 
through  continuous  woods.  It  was  not  a  deep,  damp 
forest,  like  the  redwoods,  with  rank  undergrowth,  but 
rather  free  of  brush,  except  in  places,  and  with  trees  of 
more  uniform  size.  A  thick  layer  of  pine  needles  carpeted 
the  ground,  in  many  places  obliterating  the  trail.  The 
trees  were  chiefly  sugar  pine,  fir,  spruce  and  yellow  pine. 
Cedars  were  common  in  the  ravines  and  in  the  damper  por- 
tions of  the  woods.  The  undergrowth  varied  with  the 
nature  of  the  country,  but  was  chiefly  of  two  or  three 
species  of  Ceanothus.  In  places,  forming  soft  mats  upon 
the  earth,  was  the  delicate  "deer  grass,"'  Ceanothus  pros  - 
tratus.  Some  beds  had  pink  blossoms,  others  were  of  a 
yellow  color.  Several  lilliaceous  plants  and  a  few  com- 
posites were  the  most  conspicuous  flowers.  The  altitude 
the  most  part  of  the  way  was  above  5000  feet,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  oak  belt,  for  only  a 
kw  dwarf  trees  were  seen  of  that  genus. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Sierra  Club 
to  learn  that  through  all  this  beautiful  forest  I  saw  only  one 
felled  tree.  The  miner  and  the  shake-maker  had  never 
been  here.  The  sheep-herder  is  also  a  stranger,  but  the 
woods  furnish  a  summer-range  for  a  scanty  band  of  cattle 
owned  by  a  small  stockman. 

The  heavy  growth  of  trees  closed  thickly  about  us,  so 
that  only  occasionally  could  we  gain  glimpses  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Once,  westward,  through  a  canon-gap, 
we  saw  the  washed-out  diggings  at  Michigan  Bluff  and 
Forest  Hill,  and  again,  on  a  mound  in  the  forest,  we  caught 
sight  of  the  snowy  slopes  of  Pyramid  Peak  and  other  moun- 
tains bordering  Lake  Tahoe,  away  to  the  eastward. 

On  this  mound  the  guide  left  us  and  proceeded  alone. 
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He  came  back  shortly  with  the  welcome  news  that  he  had 
found  the  trees.  We  followed  him  some  half-mile  down  the 
even  slope,  until  we  came  to  a  damp  depression  in  the 
woods,  and  there,  among  various  other  trees,  we  saw  the  red 
trunks  of  a  species  which  proved  to  be  Sequoia  gigantea. 
Unfortunately,  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  visit  a  brief 
one,  and,  after  roughly  measuring  some  of  the  larger  trunks 
and  taking  a  few  notes,  we  returned  to  Red  Point,  hoping 
in  the  near  future  to  make  a  more  extended  stay,  and  to  get 
the  correct  measurements,  with  the  altitude  of  the  place. 

On  August  1 8th,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fred  Schneider 
of  Red  Point,  I  was  again  able  to  visit  the  grove.  This 
time,  supplied  with  aneroid,  clinometer,  and  tape-line,  I 
succeeded  in  taking  the  necessary  measurements  and 
observations  for  a  more  detailed  description. 

Our  route  from  the  Red  Point  mine  was  the  same  as  that 
on  the  previous  visit.  We  passed  the  little  old  mining- 
camp  of  Last  Chance,  with  its  half-dozen  old  mines,  the 
sole  survivors  of  prosperous  days,  and,  trending  to  the 
southeast,  were  soon  threading  the  narrow  trail  through  the 
primeval  woods.  Near  evening  we  rode  down  to  the 
grove,  which  is  situated  in  a  small  depression;  walled  in  by 
ridges  densely  timbered.  It  was  then  too  late  to  do  any 
investigating,  and,  as  there  was  no  grass,  and  as  our  horses 
scenting  wild  animals,  could  not  be  kept  in  the  brush,  we 
concluded  to  ride  back  on  the  trail  to  a  small  meadow,  to 
camp  for  the  night.  We  were  miles  from  any  town  or 
frequented  road  and  wild  animals  were  abundant.  At  short 
intervals,  through  the  woods,  we  came  upon  the  tracks  of 
deer,  bear,  and  California  lions.  During  the  night  we  heard 
deer  stalking  through  the  crisp  meadow  grass;  our  horses, 
too,  by  their  restlessness,  must  have  heard  larger  game. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  the  next  morning  we  were  again  at 
the  trees.  Our  first  work  was  to  search  carefully  about  to 
find  any  outlying  trees,  if  such  there  were.  None  could  be 
discovered,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  six  standing  trees 


are  all  that  remain  of  the  North  Grove  of  Sequoia  gigantea. 
A  small  stream  courses  through  the  damp,  moss-grown 
canon,  for  the  most  part  flowing  underground  in  the  bur- 
rows of  that  curious  little  rodent,  Aplodontia  major  of  the 
scientist,  and  "  mountain  beaver"  of  the  miner. 

The  location  of  this  grove  is  in  southern  Placer  county, 
on  a  stream  flowing  into  the  middle  fork  of  the  American 
river  at  an  altitude  of  5100  feet,  and  nearly  seventy  miles 
north  of  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees.  This  grove  has  long 
been  known  to  the  people  in  this  section  of  the  county,  as  is 
proved  by  the  various  dates — from  i860  to  1890 — cut  into 
the  bark  of  alders  growing  along  the  stream;  and  the 
wonder  is,  how  it  came  to  be  unknown  to  the  botanist  for 
such  a  long  time. 

Of  the  six  standing  trees,  only  two  are  of  any  great  size, 
and  these  are  not  larger  than  some  sugar  pines.  The 
largest  tree  in  the  grove,  the  one  farthest  to  the  south,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  group  of  four 
smaller  trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  This  tree  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
burnt  area  at  the  base.  It  is  thirty-three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, four  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  taking  account  of  the 
burn,  it  is  close  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Its  height  by 
the  clinometer  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  other 
large  tree,  growing  close  to  the  creek,  is  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  grove.  Ten  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  rises,  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  column,  to  a 
height  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  four  other 
trees  stand  close  together  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine. 
They  are  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  and  three 
feet  in  diameter.  One  of  the  smaller  trees  has  long  been 
the  play-ground  of  bears,  as  the  whole  trunk  is  scratched 
and  scarred  by  their  continued  frolics.  They  had  been 
there  the  night  before,  as  we  conjectured  from  the  tracks  on 
the  ground  and  the  freshly-torn  bark.  One  fellow  had 
climbed   up  fully  seventy-five   feet,  leaving  long  strips  of 


bark  to  mark  his  progress.  On  one  tree  the  date  1890 
had  been  cut  deep  into  the  bark;  with  curious  instinct,  it 
seemed,  a  bear  had  deliberately  tried  to  scratch  it  out,  to 
remove,  as  it  were,  all  traces  of  man  from  his  favorite 
haunt. 

Of  the  fallen  trees,  only  one  of  any  great  size  remains. 
This  was  standing,  as  I  learned,  in  1885,  but  no  one  knew 
when  it  fell.  The  heart  is  still  sound,  but  the  bark  and 
sapwood  are  fast  rotting  away.  It  had  been  blown  up  by 
the  roots  by  the  severe  winds  which  in  winter  sweep  over 
the  mountains.  At  the  roots  this  trunk  was  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  but  it  was  not  over  two  hundred  feet  long,  as  the  top 
had  been  broken  off  previous  to  its  fall.  A  few  other  small 
trunks  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  I  was  told-that 
in  1855,  when  the  old  miner,  joe  Matlock,  first  found  this 
grove,  a  large  tree,  twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  was  stand- 
ing. It  was  dead,  however,  and  blew  down  in  a  storm  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  For  twenty  years  it  was  the  wonder 
of  all  the  miners  in  the  mountains  round.  But  this  trunk 
has  probably  disappeared  in  the  fierce  fires  that  have  raged 
through  the  forests;  we  could  not  find  a  trace  of  it,  but 
probably  some  parts  still  remain  in  the  dense  brush  thickets 
which  we  could  scarcely  penetrate. 

Among  the  forest  trees  growing  thickly  about  the  grove 
are  the  sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar.  The 
fir  and  cedar  trees  are  strangely  and  beautifully  draped  in  long, 
green  moss.  A  dense  undergrowth,  composed  chiefly  of  two 
species  of  Ceanothus  rhododendron,  dogwood,  young  alders 
and  thimbleberry,  fill  the  spaces  about  the  trees.  In  some 
places  the  ground  is  thickly  covered  with  that  delicate  and 
beautiful  plant,  the  wild  cranberry,  Vaccinium  occidentale. 
I  saw  the  stems  of  this  species  scattered  thickly  about  the 
burrows  of  the  mountain  beaver. 

Small  animal  life  was  comparatively  rare  about  the  trees. 
I  noticed  only  a  few  chipmunks  sporting  over  the  trunks, 
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and  a  solitary  gray  squirrel.  Birds,  too,  were  surprisingly 
scarce;  the  inevitable  jay,  one  red-tailed  hawk  and  a  few 
snowbirds  make  up  the  list. 

This  grove  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  being  north  of  the 
Calaveras  Big  Trees,  the  hitherto  most  northern  group;  but 
it  is  likely  that  as  the  country  is  more  thoroughly  explored, 
scientifically,  other  scattering  trees  will  be  found  still  further 
to  the  northward.  I  have  heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
trees  of  this  genus  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Butte  county, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  south- 
east of  Fresno,  the  Big  Trees  are  found  in  large  forests,  and 
hundreds  of  acres  are  being  cut  for  lumber. 

To  the  Sierra  tramper  who  may  pass  through  Placer 
county  with  the  Big  Trees  in  view,  a  few  words  of  informa- 
tion might  not  come  amiss.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  find  the  grove.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  go 
to  Michigan  Bluff,'  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the 
trees,  and  procure  a  guide.  From  there  the  round  trip 
can  be  made  in  a  day,  if  one  is  provided  with  good  horses. 

These  facts  comprise  the  principal  observations  made  on 
two  somewhat  hasty  visits  to  this  interesting  grove.  The 
traveler  who  hereafter  shall  attempt  to  investigate  more 
fully,  will  find  much  to  repay  his  lonely  ride  over  the  forest- 
trails  to  the  isolated  spot  where  stands  this  most  northern 
known  group  of  the  largest  conifers. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE   SIERRA   CLUB. 


FIRST  GENERAL   MEETING. 
Friday,  September  i6,  1892. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  friends  of  the  Club 
met  at  the  hall  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  809  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  Professor  J.  H.  Senger  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Armes,  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  Club,  the  objects  that  it  hoped  to  attain, 
and  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  attaining  them. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Price  read  a  paper  narrating  a  trip  that  he  had 
recently  made  through  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne  from 
Soda  Springs  to  the  Hetch-Hetchy.     (See  page  9.) 

Mr.  W.  W.  Price  described  a  hitherto  unreported  grove  of 
Sequoias,  north  of  those  heretofore  generally  known.  (See 
page  17.) 

Mr.  Mark  B.  Kerr  gave  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  reach  the 
summit  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  very  inter- 
esting lantern-slides. 

SECOND   GENERAL   MEETING. 
Friday,  October  14,  1892. 

Between  five  and  six  hundred  persons  assembled  in  Pioneer 
Hall  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  on  the  exploration  of  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado.  The  lecture  was  of  thrilling  interest,  and 
for  over  two  hours  Major  Powell  held  the  closest  attention  of  his 
audience. 

Before  the  lecture  Professor  Senger  explained  the  provisions 
of  the  Caminetti  bill,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Club  would 
soon  take  action  in  regard  to  it. 

THIRD   GENERAL   MEETING. 

Saturday,  November  5,  1892. 

Owing  to  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  there 
was  a  comparatively  small  attendance  at  this  meeting,  not  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  being  present.  President  Muir  being 
absent,  Vice-President  Olney  occupied  the  chair. 

The  following  were  proposed  by  the  Directors  for  Honorary 
Membership  in  the  Club,  and  were  unanimously  elected :  Pro- 
fessor John  Tyndall ;  Edward  Whymper,  Esq.;  Secretary  John  W. 
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Noble;  Senator  Paddock;  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  ;  General  A.  W.  Greeley  ;  B.  C.  Fernow, 
Chief  of  United  States  Division  of  Forestry  ;  R.  U.  Johnson,  Esq., 
associate  editor  of  The  Century  Magazine  ;  Professor  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney, and  Clarence  King,  Esq. 

The  provisions  of  the  Caminetti  bill  to  curtail  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  were  set  forth  by  Professor  Senger,  Congressman 
Caminetti,  who  was  invited  to  be  present,  being  prevented  from 
attending  by  illness  in  his  family.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchings  and  Dr. 
J.  T.  McLean  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  the  Club  passed  a  reso- 
lution directing  the  Board  of  Directors  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
Congress  against  it,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Willard  D.  Johnson  explained  the  purposes  of  the  proposed 
topographical  survey  of  the  State,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  Club 
use  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  providing  that 
the  State  co-operate  with  the  general  Government  in  carrying  on 
the  work. 

Rev.  J.  K.  McLean,  D.D.,  read  a  picturesque,  descriptive 
paper  on  Late  October  on  the  Upper  Sacramento  that  was  duly 
appreciated  by  the  Club.  (,  The  paper  will  appear  in  the  next 
Bulletin.) 

An  analysis  of  the  Paddock  Forestry  bill  was  given  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Club  passed  a  motion  authorizing  the  Directors 
to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  closed  the  meeting  with  an  eloquent 
statement  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mountaineering  during 
the  summer  months,  and  a  vivid  description  of  the  great  Sequoia 
forest  that  formerly  stretched  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


At  the  third  general  -meeting  the  Sierra  Club  elected 
as  Honorary  Members  a  number  of  gentlemen  conspicuous 
for  their  achievements  as  mountain-climbers  or  explorers,  or 
for  the  zeal  that  they  had  shown  in  attempts  to  preserve  our 
forests  from  destruction.  A  number  of  replies  have  been 
received  accepting  membership  in  the  Club,  and  their  nature 
is  such  that  the  Secretary  feels  certain  every  member  of  the 
Club  will  be  interested  in  reading  them.  The  first  is  from 
the  man  to  whom  we  owe  the  magnificent  Sierra  reservation. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  -> 
Washington,  January  4,  1893.  j 
My  Dear  Sir : — Your  favor  of  the  27th  ultimo  has  been  received, 
announcing  that  for  reasons  by  you  stated,  I  have  been  elected  at 
a  general  meeting  to  an  honorary  membership  in  your  honorable 
association.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  this  distinction, 
and  to  assure  you  of  my  continued  interest  in  the  purposes  of  your 
organization.  While  the  development  of  new  territory  for  the 
esrablishment  thereon  of  farms  and  cities  and  of  public  improve- 
ments is  worthy  of  the  labor  of  any  official,  it  does  not  transcend, 
in  my  opinion,  the  importance  of  preserving  those  lands  we  have 
in  such  form  that  the  laws  of  nature  may  ever  continue  to  support 
the  efforts  of  man  to  make  them  productive. 

From  the  hills  cometh  our  strength,  and  I  am  glad  that  that 
stronghold  is  being  preserved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Truly  yours, 
Mr.  Wm.  D.  Armes,  John  W.  Noble. 

Secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  next  letter  is  from  the  famous  mountaineer,  Edward 
Whymper,  whose  achievements  in  the  Alps  and  more 
recently  in  the  Andes,  have  given  him  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. 

29  Ludgate  Hill,         1 
London,  January  24th,  1893.  1 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  gratified  to  learn  from  yours  of  December  27th 
of  the  honour  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Sierra 
Club. 

In  my  works  upon  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  I  have  dwelt  prin- 
cipally upon  topics  which  seem  to  me  to  have  interest  for  lovers 
of  mountains  ;  and,  although  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  travel 
in  the  United  States,  I  am  with  you  in  spirit. 

The  objects  you  have  at  heart,  as  set  forth  in  your  Articles  of 
Incorporation,  command  our  hearty  sympathy,  and  you  have  my 
best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Club. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 
W.  D.  Armes,  Esq.,  Very  obediently  yours, 

The  Sierra  Club.  Edward  Whymper. 


The  Arctic  explorer,    General  A.  W.  Greely,  writes  as 

follows  :  — 

Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  1 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  7,  1S93.  f 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the 
27th  ultimo  informing  me  that  the  Sierra  Club,  at  its  last  general 
meeting,  elected  me  to  honorary  membership.  Please  inform  the 
President  and  Directors  of  my  acceptance  of  the  honor  thus  con- 
ferred on  me. 

Every  lover  of  nature  must  be  gratified  at  the  definite  action 
taken  in  the  organization  of  the  Sierra  Club,  which  certainly 
must  do  much  towards  preserving  for  future  generations  the 
magnificent  heritage  of  mountain  regions  belonging  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Yours  truly, 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Armes,  A.  W.  Greely. 

Secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club, 

Academy  of  Sciences  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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As  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  Mr.  Fernow  showed 
himself  energetic  and  able,  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  that 
he  should  at  once  point  out  how  the  Club  could  do  effective, 
practical  work. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
Division  of  Forestry,  [• 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5,  1893.    J 
Wm.  D.  Armes,  Secretary-, 

The  Sierra  Club, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  note   informing  me   of  my  election  to 
honorary  membership  in  the  Sierra  Club  is  at  hand  and  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  honor  with  due  appreciation  of  its  value. 

I  hope  that  you  will  consider  me  as  a  good  working  member 
whenever  any  work  within  my  capacity  presents  itself.  I  believe 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Club  could  render  most  Useful  assist- 
ance to  the  general  forestry  movement  by  pushing  the  making  of 
reservations  under  the  law  of  March  3,  1891,  and  the  legislation 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Senate  Bill  3235,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pad- 
dock of  Nebraska,  which  provides  for  a  rational  administration  of 
the  reserves.  Yours  very  truly, 

B.  E.  Fernow, 
Chief. 


Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Harvard  University,  whose 
work  as  State  Geologist  was  of  such  great  value  to  the 
State,  has  by  no  means  lost  interest  in  things  Californian. 
He  writes  as  follows  : 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  28,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  Thanks  for  the  information  in  regard  to  my  election 
as  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club.  Anything  indicating  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Californians  to  keep  intact  the  grand  scenery  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  is  to  me  a  pleasure  ;  but  oh  !  how  sad  the 
thought  that  so  much  valuable  work  in  delineating  the  topograph- 
ical features,  done  by  my  most  skillful  and  enthusiastic  assistants, 
Hoffmann,  Wachtenreuder,  D'Henreuse,  and  others,  should  have 
been  lost  by  the  negligence  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  a  task  on  which  so  many  thousands  had  been 
extended  !    A  good  deal  of  the  geological,  botanical,  and  zoolog- 
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ical  work  done  by  the  Survey  has  been  saved,  by  an  expenditure 
(chiefly  out  of  my  own  pocket),  of  at  least  $40,000  since  1874;  but 
to  complete  the  map  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  was  beyond  my  means, 
and  now  all  is  lost.  Enclosing  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done 
since  the  stoppage  of  the  survey,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  D.  Whitney. 


The  one  man  who  has  been  most  outspoken  concerning 
the  management  of  the  Yosemite  is  Mr.  R.  U.  Johnson, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine.  The  Sierra 
Club  fully  understood  Mr.  Johnson's  spirit,  and  by  unani- 
mous vote  elected  him  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Club. 
In  the  course  of  a  letter  on  other  topics  Mr.  Johnson  thus 
expresses  his  appreciation: 

Will  you  kindly  express  my  thanks  to  the  management  of  the 
Sierra  Club  for  the  honor  they  do  me  in  electing  me  to  member- 
ship in  the  Club?  I  accept  this,  with  my  Trusteeship  of  the  Arm- 
strong Park,  not  only  as  an  honor  in  itself,  but  as  an  offset  to  the 
abuse  which  was  visited  upon  me  in  California  because  of  my 
very  temperate,  not  to  say  disinterested,  comment  on  the  neglect 
of  the  Yosemite.  Yours  sincerely, 

R.  U.  Johnson. 


One  of  the  pioneer  mountain  explorers  of  the  State  was 
Clarence  King,  whose  book,  "  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,"  first  made  known  to  the  world  in  general  the 
beauties  of  our  mountains.  His  words  are  a  great  comfort 
to  those  of  us  who  cannot  accompany  our  President  on  his 
projected  trip  to  Switzerland  and  Norway. 

The  Union  League  Club,  \ 

New  York,  January  30,  1893.  I 
Wm.  D.  Armes,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
Dear  Sir:  With  pleasure  and  pride  I  accept  the  honorary  mem- 
bership in  your  Club  announced  in  your  letter  of  December  27th. 
After  a  pretty  wide  experience  in  foreign  mountaineering,  I  find 


that,  as  years  pass,  the  Sierra  memories  are  the  richest  of  all  in 
true  charm.  Nowhere  else  have  I  seen  the  whole  conditions  of 
mountain  life  at  once  so  full  of  interest  and  so  charged  with  fasci- 
nation. Faithfully  yours, 

Clarence  King. 


MAPS    OF     THE     SIERRAS. 


The  Sierra  Club  has  recently  distributed  to  its  mem- 
bers two  maps  of  portions  of  the  Sierras.  These  maps 
were  compiled  for  the  Club  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Le  Conte,  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  writes  thus  concerning  them: — 

The  western  and  central  portions  of  the  Yosemite  Sheet  were 
taken  from  atlas  sheets,  No.  56  (B  &  D)  of  the  "Surveys  west  of  the 
100th  Meridian,"  under  Lieut.  Wheeler.  The  northwest  corner 
from  the  "Jackson  Sheet"  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The 
northeast  portion  from  a  map  of  the  "  Hydrographic  Basin  of  Lake 
Mono,"  Plate  XVII  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  The  southeast  corner  (east  of  the  Main  Crest) 
from  the  map  of  Central  California  by  the  State  Geological  Survey. 
The  strip  along  the  southern  boundary  was  taken  from  the  official 
County  map  of  Fresno  County  (1886).  The  unsurveyed  region 
about  the  upper  forks  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  from  notes  furnished 
by  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Solomons,  who  visited  the  region  in  1892. 

The  King's  River  Sheet  was  compiled  from  the  following 
sources : — 

The  official  County  maps  of  Fresno  County  (1886  and  1891). 

The  official  County  maps  of  Tulare  County  (1884).     The  township 

plats  concerning  most  of  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains.    The 

official  County  map  of  Inyo  County.    Many  of  the  trails  and  points 

of  interest  in  the  unsurveyed  portions  were  obtained  from  notes 

taken  by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1890. 

J.  N.  Le  Conte. 


CRATER  LAKE,  OREGON, 


THE   ORIGIN   OF   WIZARD   ISLAND. 


By  Mark  Brickell  Kerr. 


About  thirty  years  ago  a  party  of  prospectors,  hungering 
after  gold,  explored  the  Rogue  River  in  Oregon,  and  lost 
their  way  in  the  deep  and  intricate  canons  heading  up 
against  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Range.  After  days  of 
travel  over  twisted  volcanic  tufa,  through  thick  forests  of 
pine,  crossing  rough  and  rocky  water  courses,  they  reached 
a  small  plateau  at  the  extreme  summit  of  the  range,  and 
looked  down  upon  a  deep  crater  within  which  nestled  a 
lake  blue  as  azure,  the  heart  of  the  former  mountain. 

These  rough  gold-hunters,  influenced  by  the  mysterious 
awe  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  no  doubt  observing  the 
dark,  floating  pine  logs,  lingered  only  a  few  moments,  and 
in  their  after-talk  around  the  camp-fire  peopled  the  lake 
with  all  manner  of  strange  forms  and  antedeluvian  shapes  ; 
even  to  this  day  much  mystery  and  doubt  clings  to  this 
locality  and.  every  few  months  some  hitherto  unknown  and 
interesting  fact  is  read  concerning  it.  The  report  of  the 
exploration  of  this  vicinity  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
in  1886  has  only  been  published  in  the  most  general  way. 
This  forever  laid  at  rest  the  conflicting  stories  about  the 
unfathomable  depth  of  the  lake  and  the  theory  of  its  origin. 
To  this  expedition  the  writer  was  attached,  in  charge  of  the 
topographic  work,  under  orders  from  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell, 
Director,  and  a  detailed  survey  wast  made  of  this,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Cascade  Range.  (See 
illustration.)1 
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The  work  and  life  of  a  topographic  engineer  is  not  by 
any  means  an  easy  one.  He  is  the  pioneer.  The  geologist 
or  specialist,  coming  immediately  after  him,  depend  upon 
topographic  meanders,  triangulation  and  sketch  work  for 
routes  of  travel  in  their  investigations.  The  topographic 
maps  are  also  the  groundwork  for  more  elaborate  surveys 
for  canals,  for  railroads,  and  for  limiting  the  boundaries  of 
mining  claims  and  private  land  grants.  The  work  is  carried 
on  with  constant  danger  to  life  and  limb.  The  experiences 
of  the  topographic  engineer  in  rain  and  storm,  'midst  snow- 
drifts and  avalanches,  are  sometimes  thrilling,  but,  with  it 
all,  high  spirits  laugh  at  danger  and  exposure,  and  after  a 
few  months  of  rest  and  civilization  he  is  found  ready  to  begin 
and  do  over  again  deeds  that  seem  almost  impossible. 

Much  attention  of  late  has  been  drawn  to  this  locality, 
principally  through  the  efforts  of  the  Oregon  Alpine  Club. 
A  bill  is  now  pending  before  Congress  to  set  aside  this  lake 
and  vicinity  for  a  National  Park.  Crater  Lake  should  be 
reserved  from  settlement,  as  the  U.  S.  Government,  with 
judgment  and  wisdom,  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  Yosemite, 
the  Yellowstone  and  the  Colorado  Parks.  After  this  is 
accomplished,  people  of  enterprise  will  take  a  hand  and 
enable  the  tourist  to  behold  its  wonderful  and  quiet  beauty 
without  experiencing  the  great  difficulties  which  beset  our 
path. 

We  left  the  railroad  at  Ashland,  Oregon,  the  25th  of 
July,  equipped  for  the  journey  proper.  Our  road  went 
down  Bear  Creek  to  Rogue  River,  and  thence  for  two  days 
up  the  river.  Then  we  began  to  climb  the  steep  mountain 
slopes,  and  the  scene  greatly  changed.  The  brush  and 
chapparal  was  left  behind,  and  the  journey  afterward  made 
through  forests  of  lofty  pines.  Numerous  springs  of  the 
clearest  water  gushed  out,  and  after  a  course  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  increased  so  much  in  volume  that  it  required 
some  care  to  pick  a  crossing.     The  huge  pines  grew  so 
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closely  together  and  the  fallen  ones  were  piled  across  each 
other  in  such  confusion,  that  progress  was  at  times  almost 
impossible.  Soon  we  passed  into  a  region  where  large  fires 
in  some  by-gone  time  had  scaraed  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  as  we  traveled  through  this  somber  forest  the 
huge  charred  and  blackened  stumps  were  the  only  mementos 
of  the  beautiful  growth  that  had  been. 

Thence  we  passed  out  into  a  prairie  and  continuously 
ascended  the  bank  of  a  stream  which  had  cut  a  deep  chan- 
nel through  the  softer  pumice,  leaving  behind  piles  of  vol- 
canic tufa.  (See  illustration.)2  For  many  hours  we  picked 
our  way  through  this  wild  country,  expecting  every  moment 
to  behold  the  lake,  and  grew  weary  in  anticipation.  At 
last  we  reached  a  small  plateau,  and  the  dark  blue  water  in 
the  deep  caldron  far  below  burst  upon  our  view.  For  a 
long  time  we  stood  and  gazed  in  silent  awe  at  the  lake, 
environed  by  its  mighty  rocky  band.  Descending  a  short 
distance,  we  pitched  our  tents  upon  the  banks  of  a  stream 
trickling  over  the  pumice,  clear  and  cool,  from  its  source  in 
a  neighboring  bank  of  snow.  From  the  edge  of  the  crater 
near  by  we  had  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  lake  and  the 
island  of  Llao  Nous,  around  which  centers  a  beautiful  Indian 
legend,  in  which  Wimawita,1  a  Shasta  brave,  and  his  com- 
panions figure.  The  story,  gleaned  from  a  Klamath  Indian, 
was  as  follows 

"Wimawita  was  the  pride  of  his  family  and  tribe.  He 
could  kill  the  grizzly  bear  and  his  prowess  in  the  fight  was 
renowned  even  among  those  fierce  braves  who  controlled  the 
entrance  to  the  Lake  of  the  Big  Medicine,  where  the  black 
obsidian  arrow-heads  are  found.  But  the  chase  no  longer 
had  pleasure  for  him  and  he  wandered  far  up  the  slopes 
of  Shasta,  where  the  elk  and  deer  abound,  and  they  passed 
slowly  by  him  down  into  the  heavy  growth  of  murmuring 

I.    Grizzly  bear. 
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pines,  as  if  knowing  that  his  mission  was  of  peace.  Above 
was  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  where  the  tamarack  was 
striving  hard  for  existence  in  the  barren  rock.  From  this 
great  height  Wimawita  gazed  upon  the  lodges  in  the  prai- 
rie amongst  the  huge  trees  far  below  and  then,  suddenly 
descending,  disappeared  into  the  forest,  advancing  towards 
the  east,  where  springs  the  great  gushing  sawul,1  the 
sources  of  the  Wini-mim.2 

There,  in  a  little  hut,  dwelt  old  Winnishuya.3  "Tell 
me,  O  mother,"  he  said,  "what  can  I  do  to  regain  the  love 
of  Tculucul?  4  she  laughs  at  me  and  the  dog  Tsileus  wan- 
ders with  her  over  the  snow-clad  mountain."  "'tis  well," 
answered  the  old  woman;  "Tculucul  still  loves  you,  but 
since  your  brave  deeds  among  the  Klamaths  your  thoughts 
are  far  away  and  you  long  for  further  perils  to  chant  your 
great  exploits  in  the  councils  of  the  brave.  Tculucul  has 
noticed  your  neglect  and  distaste  for  the  exploits  in  which 
you  formerly  took  pleasure.  Why,  O  Wimawita,  do  you 
not  seek  for  greater  glory?  Know  you  not  of  the  great 
lake  far  away  and  deep  down  in  the  mountain-top  ?  The 
way  is  long  and  difficult  and  but  few  reach  its  rocky  slopes. 
If  you  have  the  strength  and  courage  to  climb  down  and 
bathe  in  its  crystal  waters,  you  will  acquire  great  and  mar- 
velous wisdom,  Tculucul  will  look  upon  you  with  favor,  and 
none  will  equal  you  among  your  own  people.  The  Llaos 
(children  of  the  Great  Spirit)  guard  the  lake,  and  far  in 
the  past  one  of  our  own  tribe  reached  it,  but  not  propitiat- 
ing the  spirits,  they  killed  him  and  his  body  was  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  the  blue  water." 

As  she  spoke  the  old  woman's  strength  increased.  Wi- 
mawita, listening,  caught  her  energy  and  said:  "'tis 
well,  my  mother ;  —  to-morrow,  while  all  sleep,  will  I  start 
upon  this  journey  far  away  over  the  fields  of  lava,  to  the 


i.     Large  spring.  2.     McCloud  River.  3.    Forethought. 

4.    The  Lark.  5.     Red  Flicker. 
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river  where  the  Klamaths  dwell.  Then  will  I  find  the  way 
to  the  wondrous  lake  and  bathe  in  the  deep  water."  While 
speaking,  he  noted  not  the  parting  of  the  brush,  where 
Tculucul  was  concealed  and  in  her  fright  almost  betrayed 
her  presence.  Nor  was  Tsileu  visible  behind  the  granite 
rocks  near  by,  eagerly  watching  and  hearing  all  that  hap- 
pened. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day,  when  even  the  dogs 
were  still  around  the  camp,  Wimawita  stole  quietly  away. 
Close  behind,  clad  in  the  raiment  of  a  young  brave,  followed 
Tculucul  and  after  a  short  interval,  gliding  stealthily  in  the 
tracks  of  the  others,  came  Tsileu.  Thus  they  marched  for 
several  long  and  weary  days  over  the  prairies  of  Shasta  and 
the  dreary  lava  fields  of  Modoc,  until  Wimawita  reached 
the  great  river  of  the  Klamaths.  Then  Tculucul  came 
forth  and  accosting  him  said:  "Whither  goest  thou, 
Wimawita,  and  why  are  you  alone  in  this  desolate  place?" 
"  I  seek  the  great  lake  in  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  bathe 
in  its  limpid  waters,"  he  answered.  "  There  would  I  also 
go  and  share  your  perils."  "'tis  well,"  answered  Wi- 
mawita, "and  I  will  reward  your  faith  in  me."  Tsileu, 
inwardly  raging,  cast  a  look  of  hate  upon  them  and  sped 
northward  through  the  land  of  the  Klamaths. 

The  next  day  Wimawita  and  Tculucul  journeyed  up  the 
river.  They  came  to  a  large  lake  and  after  some  distance 
this  gradually  narrowed  to  a  small  but  rapid  stream.  After 
a  course  of  some  distance  through  a  deep  ravine  the  water 
again  spread  out  into  a  lake  and  far  north  could  be  seen 
the  prairies  of  the  Klamaths.  Towards  the  east  was  a 
succession  of  rolling  hills  with  scanty  vegetation  and  clear 
cut  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere.  On  the  west  high  moun- 
tains rose  up  precipitously,  while  every  now  and  then  a 
snow-clad  peak  towered  up  against  the  sky,  far  above  its 
fellows,  "'tis  there,"  said  Wimawita,  "where  we  must 
seek  for  the  deep  mountain  lake."      At  last,   after  many 
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weary  days,  they  reached  the  lake  and  made  camp  upon 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  All  night  Wimawita  chanted 
his  song  .and  early,  when  the  sun  was  just  lighting  up  the 
circular  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  fully  seven 
miles  away,  he  clambered  down  the  steep  and  rocky  walls 
and  plunged  into  the  deep,  clear  water.  His  spirit  seemed 
to  soar  from  him ;  but  it  required  all  his  strength  to  climb 
back  to  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Again  the  next  day  he 
attempted  the  same  difficult  feat,  and  on  returning  said  : 
"Once  more  only,  Tculucul,  will  I  have  to  bathe  in  the 
crystal  water.  Then  wisdom  and  strength  will  be  mine, 
our  tribe  will  be  the  grandest  in  the  land,  and  you  the 
greatest  squaw  among  us.  Thus  will  your  faith  and  help 
to  me  be  rewarded. ' ' 

On  the  third  morning  he  started.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
last  descent,  near  the  water's  edge,  he  beheld  Tsileu. 
"  Dog  of  Wimawita,  we  will  here  find  who  is  the  greater 
man.  Defend  yourself  ! "  he  cried.  They  swayed  to  and 
fro  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  advancing  and  retreating,  where 
a  false  step  would  cause  death.  Tculucul  from  the  clift 
above,  powerless  to  aid,  beheld  the  mighty  encounter. 
Suddenly  Wimawita  slipped  on  the  mossy  rock  and  Tsileu, 
exerting  all  his  strength,  raised  and  hurled  him  far  out  into 
the  lake.  Then  the  Llaos  rose  and  bearing  fiercely  down 
upon  Tsileu  tore  his  body  to  pieces  and  cast  them  upon 
the  water.  Before  the  ripples  had  subsided  where  the  lark 
disappeared,  the  waves  parted  and  the  lava  burst  out  with 
a  mighty  noise.  The  Island  of  Llaos  Nous  rose  up  as  a 
gasp  of  the  dying  crater,  and  here,  'tis  said,  dwells  the 
spirit  of  Wimawita,  the  brave,  and  Tculucul,  the  lark." 

Near  the  scene  of  this  romantic  story  we  made  our  base 
camp,  arriving  about  the  last  of  July. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  lake  and  the  superstitious  sur- 
roundings cast  much  of  glamour  about  us  and  we  prosecuted 
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our  reconnoissance  with  a  quiet  interest  and  a  determined 
purpose  which  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant. 

In  the  immense  proportions  of  the  crater  a  voice  at  the 
highest  pitch  or  the  report  of  a  rifle  could  be  heard  only  a 
short  distance  away,  and  in  signaling  between  stations  we 
depended  upon  large  cotton  flags  and  heliotropes. 

Boats  for  sounding  and  general  reconnoissance  had  been 
built  and  shipped  to  Medford,  Oregon,  a  point  on  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  Railroad  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  lake.  Considerable  care  was  taken  to  prepare  the  frame- 
work needed  for  protecting  the  boats  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  journey  over  the  rough  road  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rogue  River.  In  the  last  part  of  the  journey  and  after 
we  left  the  Rogue  River  behind  us,  we  were  forced  to  cut 
a  new  road  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  and  just  overlooking 
the  lake  where  base  camp  was  made.  The  elevation  of  this 
camp  was  7300  feet  above  sea  level  and  was  determined  by 
Cistern  barometer,  referred  to  Ashland  and  to  Fort  Klam- 
ath, Oregon,  where  synchronous  observations  were  taken 
during  the  whole  season.  The  vertical  distance  from  the 
camp  to  the  water's  surface  was  850  feet,  the  least  in  the 
whole  circumference.  Down  this  almost  perpendicular  slope 
the  boats  were  lowered.      (See  illustration.) 3 

The  lake  is  almost  circular,  the  diameter  averaging  six 
miles.  (See  Map.)4  It  has  an  elevation  of  6439  feet 
above  the  sea  and  a  maximum  depth  of  2004  feet.  The 
profile  of  the  jagged  rim  is  very  irregular,  averaging  850 
feet  above  the  water  at  our  base  camp  and  2500  feet  above 
the  lake  surface  at  Dutton  Cliff,  on  the  southeast  rim,  and 
at  Llao  Rock,  on  the  northwestern  rim. 

The  interior  walls  of  the  crater  are  sheer  precipices  and 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  former  immense  peak,  which  at 
one  period,  in  past  geological  time,  rivaled  Shasta,  Hood, 
and  Tacoma.     Gases,   generated  and  pent  up  within  the 
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cone,  suddenly  burst  forth  with  incalculable  force.  The 
vertex  was  blown  off  and  an  immense  depression  formed. 
Within  this  now  lies  Crater  Lake,  the  deepest  fresh  water 
known  on  the  North  American  Continent.  The  outside 
slopes  still  show  the  old  water-courses  ending  suddenly  at 
the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  these  canons  are  very  deep  and 
difficult  to  cross.  Near  the  western  end  of  the  lake  is  an 
island  of  some  extent,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  covered 
with  scrubby  pines.  The  Indians  call  this  Llao  Nous  or 
Wizard  Island.  It  is  about  2^  square  miles  in  extent  and 
rises  650  feet  above  the  water.  Many  myths  and  legends 
concerning  its  origin  are  recorded. 

The  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  compara- 
tively regular,  but  there  are  two  submerged  cones  found  by 
sounding,  one  of  which  comes  to  within  400  feet  of  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

North  of  Crater  Lake,  along  the  summit  of  the  Cascades, 
the  country  is  rough  in  the  extreme  and  filled  with  small, 
but  beautiful  mountain  lakes,  very  difficult  of  approach. 

Crater  Lake  has  no  apparent  outlet  and  the  supply  of 
snow  and  water  collected  about  equal  evaporation. 

There  may  be  sources  from  springs  within  the  crater,  but 
none  are  evident;  on  many  of  the  outside  slopes  huge 
springs  gush  out,  supplied  from  this  immense  basin.  There 
are  no  fish  living  in  the  lake  and  but  few  deer  ever  plunge 
down  the  steep  walls  to  the  water's  edge. 

In  the  vicinity,  however,  and  north  towards  Diamond 
Lake  and  Umpqua  River,  the  hunting  and  fishing  are  excel- 
lent and  many  beautiful  camps  can  be  found. 

No  more  fitting  tribute  to  finish  a  description  of  this 
region  can  be  found  than  that  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Steel,  who 
writes  as  follows : 

' '  Crater  Lake  is  one  of  the  grandest  points  of  interest 
on  earth.      Here  all  the  ingenuity  of  Nature  seems  to  have 
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been  exerted  to  the  fullest  capacity  to  build  one  grand, 
awe-inpsiring  temple,  within  which  to  live  and  gaze  upon 
the  surrounding  world  and  say,   The  universe  is  my  king- 
dom and  this  is  my  throne." 
San  Francisco,   Cal.,  May  i,  1892. 


*  Mountains  of  Oregon. 


THROUGH    DEATH    VALLEY. 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  A  TRIP  FROM   DAGGETT  TO 
FURNACE  CREEK. 


By  Fred  W.  Koch. 


While  Californians  are  boasting  about  their  glorious  cli- 
mate, their  ever-blooming  gardens,  their  charming  valleys 
and  magnificent  heights,  they  seem  to  forget  that  besides 
their  incomparable  climate  and  their  loftiest  of  North  Ame- 
rican mountains,  within  the  borders  of  their  State  may  also 
be  found  a  locality  which,  while  the  lowest  on  the  American 
Continent,  is  the  hottest  in  the  world ;  a  locality  reaching 
many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  heat  is  so 
intense  that  during  the  summer  few  can  bear  it.  During 
the  spring  and  winter,  however,  the  climate  is  far  from  being 
excessively  hot.  On  this  account  most  of  the  visits  have 
been  made  to  the  locality  at  this  time. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  accompany  the  body  of 
naturalists  who,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1891,  made 
a  biological  survey  of  this  interesting  locality. 

While  the  position  held  by  me  did  not  admit  of  much 
time  spent  in  observation,  I  felt  amply  repaid  for  the  troubles 
and  dangers  of  the  trip.  This  brief  account  of  part  of  the 
journey  is  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  in 
directing  others  to  the  place  who  can  present  the  result  of 
their  observations  better  than  I. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unaccustomed  to  this  mode  of 
travel  it  might  be  well  briefly  to  state  a  few  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  trip  such  as  was  taken  by  us  and  which,  in  fact, 
may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  any  journey  through  an 
American  desert. 
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If  the  start  is  to  be  made  from  Daggett,  Cal. ,  as  it  was 
in  our  case,  without  doubt  wagons  are  preferrable  to  pack 
animals,  as  there  is  a  fairly  good  road  the  entire  distance. 
There  are  rocky  canons  to  pass  through,  so  the  strength  of 
the  conveyance  is  no  mean  factor  of  the  considerations  of 
comfortable  and  safe  travel,  while  the  long  stretches  of  the 
heaviest  sand  imaginable  remind  us  that  the  question  of 
lightness  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  stimulate  us  to  find 
wagons  with  tires  wider  than  are  usually  used. 

The  animals,  whether  horses  or  mules,  should  be  per- 
fectly sound  and  in  good  condition,  for  the  breaking  down 
of  one  of  them  when  far  from  water  may  prove  a  very  serious 
accident.  A  knowledge  of  horse-shoeing  will  be  valuable, 
as  a  lame  horse  is  sometimes  worse  than  a  dead  one. 

The  load  should  be  as  compact  as  possible,  with  a  very 
plentiful  supply  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast.  It  might 
be  well  to  remark  here  that  in  selecting  animals  those  able 
to  eat  the  coarse  bunch  and  salt  grasses  of  the  desert  are 
far  preferrable  to  fastidious  stable-fed  animals  unused  to 
roughing  it.  The  observance  of  this  may  save  considerable 
hay  when  wild  feed  is  to  be  found. 

Receptacles  for  at  least  two  full  days'  rations  of  water  all 
around  should  be  provided.  Although  casks  are  generally 
used,  I  found  during  my  last  trip  across  the  Colorado  Des- 
ert that  the  ordinary  five-gallon  oil  cans  are  preferrable. 
With  them  there  is  scarcely  any  waste  space ;  they  are 
easily  handled,  and,  best  of  all,  they  will  not  dry  out  and 
fall  to  pieces  when  empty.  Finally,  if  one  contemplates 
the  trip  and  expects  to  start  in  March  or  April,  as  we  did, 
let  me  advise  him  not  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  on 
account  of  the  intense  heat  the  scantier  the  stock  of  blankets 
and  clothing  the  better.  Go  prepared  to  encounter  cold 
nights. 

We  started  from  Daggett  about  9  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  April  4th.     Some  of  us  walked  as  far  as  Evans'  Wells, 
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our  first  stopping  place.  Just  north  of  Daggett  we  crossed 
the  Mojave  River,  now  but  a  few  inches  deep,  but  which 
a  short  time  before  was  a  roaring  torrent  which  had  washed 
away  the  bridge,  so  that  now  but  a  few  posts  supporting  a 
single-board  foot-bridge  remained.  A  short  distance  from 
the  river  is  the  mill  of  the  Waterloo  Mining  Company,  where 
thousands  of  tons  of  low-grade  ore  are  being  reduced  to 
bullion. 

At  Evans'  Wells  we  filled  our  casks  and  canteens  with 
water,  the  last  we  should  see  for  at  least  two  days,  and, 
turning  sharply  to  the  left,  soon  left  far  behind  us  in  the 
dim  haze  of  the  desert  the  last  inhabited  house  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  to  come. 

Having  been  led  to  believe  that  the  desert  was,  as  the 
geography  writers  put  it,  a  hot,  burning  waste,  I  was  much 
surprised  at  its  general  green  appearance.  This  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  presence  of  the  creosote  bush  (Larrea 
mexicana),  which  is  abundant  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
desert  above  an  altitude  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  The 
road  was  heavy  with  deep  sand,  and  we  could  make  but 
slow  progress  ;  perhaps  less  slow  than  it  seemed  on  account 
of  the  dearth  of  interesting  objects.  Hundreds  of  pale- 
colored  little  lizards  and  horned  toads  scurried  away  on  our 
approach,  but  besides  these  little  animal  life  was  to  be  seen. 
The  desert  sparrow  (Amphispiza  belli  nevadensis)  and  the 
black-throated  sparrow  (Amphispiza  belineata)  were  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  animated  life. 

About  noon  we  again  turned  to  the  left,  passing  a  high, 
reddish-colored  hill,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  soon  began 
a  laborious  ascent,  which  we  hoped  to  accomplish  before 
night.  As  the  road  winds  upward  the  long  slope  terminates 
in  a  narrow  canon.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of  three  thousand 
feet,  we  first  met  with  the  tree  yucca  (Yucca  brevifolia), 
which  becomes  more  plentiful  as  one  ascends. 

Finally,  after  a  hard  pull,  we  reached  the  summit  just  as 
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the  sun  went  down,  and  by  the  dim  twilight  we  saw  that 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  large  grove  of  yuccas.  A  much- 
relished  supper  and  an  hour  around  a  camp-fire  of  dead 
yucca  logs  telling  yarns  put  us  in  good  condition  for  our 
first  night  in  the  desert. 

The  next  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  As  I  threw 
off  my  blankets  my  first  impression  was  that  I  was  in  a 
perfect  paradise.  All  about  us  were  the  beautiful  yuccas, 
stretching  their  spiny  arms  in  all  directions,  while  beneath 
them  was  a  perfect  carpet  of  gorgeously  colored  flowers, 
some  like  white  satin,  others  a  beautiful  blue,  while  from 
every  bit  of  shaded  ground,  like  golden  daisies,  nodded  a 
beautiful  little  yellow  flower  {Anisconia  acaulcz),  filling  in 
the  background  of  this  carpet  and  throwing  the  other  colors 
into  stronger  relief.  The  sound  of  birds  was  heard  on  all 
sides,  conspicuous  among  them  being  the  beautiful  song  of 
Le  Conte's  thrasher,  which  sounded  like  a  solo  with  all 
the  chirpings  and  warblings  of  other  species  as  a  second 
part  of  the  melody.  Old  cactus  wrens'  nests  were  plentiful, 
and  the  numerous  holes  in  the  dead  stumps  of  trees  showed 
that  woodpeckers  were  not  uncommon.  After  breakfast  a 
number  of  photographs  of  the  most  prominent  trees,  some 
of  which  were  thirty  feet  high  and  nearly  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, were  taken. 

Mr.  Palmer,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  the  party,  had  been 
ill  ever  since  leaving  Daggett,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
had  better  return.  Accordingly  he  and  Mr.  Thomas,  a 
packer,  were  to  go  back,  the  latter  to  return  as  soon  as  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Palmer  safely  in  town. 

By  7  o'clock  the  rest  of  us  were  ready  to  start.  As  we 
descended  the  long  slope  the  trees  again  became  scarce 
and  at  an  altitude  of  about  three  thousand  feet  disappeared 
entirely,  as  did  the  flowers,  while  the  different  species  of 
cactus  seemed  rather  more  plentiful  than  higher  up.  At 
the  end  of  about  twelve  miles  the  slope  terminated  in  the 
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basin  of  a  lake,  now  almost  dry,  but  still  containing  a  little 
water  at  the  farther  end.  With  the  aid  of  field-glasses 
numbers  of  water  birds  could  be  seen  about  the  shores,  but 
on  account  of  the  distance  the  species  were  not  determinable. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  lake  the  ground  again  slopes 
upward  gradually  for  about  ten  miles.  This  tract  of  land, 
if  the  subsoil  brought  up  by  the  gophers  is  any  criterion, 
must  be  exceedingly  rich,  and  if  water  were  put  upon  it 
should  make  a  garden  spot. 

The  next  three  miles  were  much  steeper  and  the  sand  was 
heavy,  but  we  pushed  on  hopefully,  for  at  the  summit  was  a 
well,  formerly  a  watering-place  for  the  borax  teams.  The 
pretentious  name,  Copper  City,  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
malachite  strewn  around,  in  part  to  the  ruins  of  an  old 
stone'house  beside  the  well.  It  was  still  early  in  the  after- 
noon, so  after  having  given  the  horses  a  good  drink  we 
pushed  on  to  Granite  Wells,  six  miles  farther,  on  the  way 
passing  an  old  tumble-down  house  with  a  much  dilapidated 
wagon  before  the  door. 

About  sundown  we  halted  and  immediately  began  search- 
ing for  the  true  well,  the  water  in  the  excavation  near  the 
road  being  unfit  to  drink.  Good  water  was  found  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  near  a  large  tank  which 
had  formerly  been  used  to  supply  the  borax  teams.  While 
standing  beside  the  road,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  man 
sent  in  search  of  water,  the  leaders  of  our  four-mule  team 
became  restless,  and  before  the  driver  could  reach  them  had 
turned  completely  around,  twisting  the  left  fore-wheel  of  the 
wagon  underneath  the  body  and  crushing  it  to  splinters. 

It  was  now  too  dark  to  do  anything,  so  the  broken  wagon 
was  unloaded  and  the  goods  piled  up  beside  the  road.  It 
was  not  a  very  encouraging  spectacle,  and  I  for  one  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  night  worrying  about  the  morrow.  About 
i  o'clock  Mr.  Thomas  rode  into  camp,  having  been  guided 
to  us  by  the  light  of  the  fire.     He  had  accompanied  Mr. 
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Palmer  to  Evans'  Wells  and  then  returned  to  us,  having 
ridden  fifty-eight  miles  since  the  morning. 

Long  before  sunrise -we  were  up,  and  it  was  decided  that 
two  of  us  should  return  to  the  old  house  passed  the  evening 
before  and  find  whether  the  abandoned  wagon  was  fit  to  use. 
This  was  done  and,  fortunately  for  us,  though  nothing  too 
strong  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  measure  suitable  to  our  wants. 
The  load  was  transferred  to  it  and  we  again  moved  on, 
leaving  our  broken  wagon  beside  the  road. 

About  noon  we  again  reached  the  lowland,  passing  on 
the  way  some  of  the  most  gorgeously  colored  cliffs  I  have 
ever  seen.  Tall  and  barren,  yet  rich  in  all  shades  of  red 
and  yellow,  they  stood  out  against  the  sky  like  immense 
obstructions  barring  our  way  from  farther  advance  and 
shrouding  in  mystery  all  that  lay  beyond.  High  above  us 
the  ravens  circled  noiselessly,  yet  always  keeping  with  us, 
like  guides  to  the  Valley  of  Death.  Towards  sundown  we 
reached  Lone  Willow  Spring,  the  last  watering  place  before 
entering  Death  Valley.  The  spring  is  situated  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  road  on  the  hillside  and  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  single  willow,  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  grows  beside  it. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  spring  a  strong  breeze  from 
the  southwest  sprung  up  and  by  midnight  was  blowing  a 
regular  hurricane  with  the  cold  rain  beating  down  in  tor- 
rents. In  the  dark  I  had  unknowingly  selected  a  spot  a 
little  lower  than  the  surrounding  ground  to  make  my  bed 
and  long  before  morning  an  icy  stream  of  water  was  running 
through  the  inside  of  my  blankets,  drenching  everything  I 
had. on.  To  add  to  this,  the  mules  were  continually  gnaw- 
ing in  two  their  halter  ropes  and  breaking  away.  We  finally 
got  them  settled  by  putting  on  their  nose-bags  and  leaving 
them  on  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

By  morning,  however,  the  clouds  had  all  blown  over  and 
the  sun  shone  out  cheerily.     We  replenished  our  stock  of 
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water  and  started  for  Windy  Gap,  six  miles  distant,  which 
may  be  called  the  gateway  to  Death  Valley.  Near  the  gap 
we  passed  the  grave  of  some  poor  fellow  who  had  probably 
died  of  thirst  while  in  quest  of  the  riches  which  so  many  of 
the  surrounding  hills  contain.  Perhaps,  having  found  a 
ledge,  he  was  on  his  way  home  with  the  results  of  his  labors, 
and  becoming  crazed  with  thirst  died  here,  when  within  but 
a  few  miles  of  water.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a  little 
mound,  a  rough  piece  of  pine  board  being  stuck  on  one 
end,  and  on  it  in  pencil  is  written  the  name  of  the  dead 
and  beneath  the  finders  name  and  the  date.  It  may  have 
been  years  after  death  that  the  shriveled  body  was  found 
by  the  passing  traveler  and  covered  over  with  a  few  shovel- 
fuls of  sand  or  again  it  may  have  been  found  almost  before 
the  last  spark  of  life  had  died  out. 

After  ascending  a  steep  grade  the  road  passes  through 
the  gap  and  then  begins  a  long  and  graded  descent,  which 
does  not  terminate  until  Death  Valley  itself  is  reached. 
Care  must  be  taken  at  the  foot  of  the  grade  to  turn  to  the 
right,  as  the  other  road  leads  up  to  Panamint  Valley. 

The  long  slope  is  called  Long  Valley  and  is  generally 
considered  as  an  arm  of  Death  Valley.  Several  miles  below 
the  gap  is  a  little  board  shanty,  evidently  a  hay  house  for 
the  borax  teams. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  gap  that  the  valley  nar- 
rows down  to  a  precipitous  canon,  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  high,  gorgeously  colored  cliffs,  red,  yellow  and  green, 
hollowed  out  by  water  and  fantastically  carved  by  rain  and 
cloud-bursts.  Now  and  then  through  gaps  in  the  cliffs  we 
could  see,  far  in  the  distance,  the  top  of  a  mighty  moun- 
tain, which  we  afterward  found  was  on  the  other  side  of 
Death  Valley  itself. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  canon  are  the  best  examples 
of  successive  sedimentary  deposits  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Layer  above  layer  of  assorted  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders 
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may  be  seen,  reaching  in  places  a  depth  of  twenty  feet, 
while  directly  through  the  middle  is  a  deep  cut,  probably 
the  result  of  a  cloud-burst,  through  which  the  road  runs. 

Suddenly  the  canon  broadens  out,  and  just  as  it  becomes 
too  dark  to  see  anything  at  a  great  distance  we  emerge  from 
the  gorge  into  Death  Valley. 

Only  the  tops  of  the  distant  Panamints  were  seen,  slightly 
tinged  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Almost  at  the 
top  of  the  highest  point  a  bright  light  was  burning,  proceed- 
ing as  we  conjectured  from  a  fire  in  the  mountains,  but  later 
we  found  that  it  was  the  camp-fire  of  a  section  of  our  own 
party,  which,  having  started  some  months  previous,  had 
been  in  the  valley  for  some  time  and  was  now  camped 
nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above  us  on  Telescope  Peak. 

We  were  all  up  early  next  morning  to  get  our  first  glimpse 
of  Death  Valley.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  the 
view  extended  farther  and  farther  to  the  north,  until  it 
seeme  1  swallowed  up  in  a  vapory  mist.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  lay  the  burning  sands,  much  like  the  rest  of 
the  desert,  but  far  whiter  and  more  dazzling.  Everything 
seemed  burned  and  white.  Even  the  plants  had  a  more 
ashen  hue.  The  evergreen  Larrea,  the  only  rest  to  our 
eyes  during  the  past  three  days,  was  absent.  Through  the 
center  of  the  valley  extended  a  long,  intensely  white  line, 
which  we  knew  was  the  salt  left  by  years  of  evaporation  in 
this  giant  sink. 

Directly  in  front  of  us,  and  across  the  valley,  loomed 
up  the  Funeral  Mountains,  impressive  in  their  nakedness. 
Scarce  a  shrub  was  to  be  seen  upon  their  barren  slopes. 
Far  to  the  left  extended  the  mighty  Panamints,  of  whose 
tops  we  had  caught  a  glimpse  the  night  before,  and  on  whose 
side  had  burned  the  distant  camp-fire  of  our  friends.  But 
what  a  change  !  The  then  dark  and  gloomy  slopes  were 
now  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  while  the  dark 
line  indicating  where  timber  begins  was  scarcely  visible,  for 
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during  the  night  a  heavy  snow  had  fallen  and  now  the  top 
of  the  entire  range  was  covered  with  a  white  mantle. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  moved  out  of  camp,  for  we  wished 
to  travel  as  far  as  practicable  before  the  heat  became  uncom- 
fortable. Before  long  we  passed  another  grave,  this  time 
evidently  that  of  a  Chinaman,  for  a  pair  of  Chinese  slippers 
surmounted  the  mound.  Near  by  was  a  deep  hole  dug  by 
the  borax  company  in  search  of  water,  but  that  fcund  was 
so  salty  that  no  one  could  touch  it.  From  here  on  the  sand 
was  very  deep  and  the  horses  could  scarcely  struggle  along, 
having  to  rest  every  few  yards.  Clumps  of  mesquite  ap- 
peared here  and  there,  but  all  looked  dry  and  parched. 
Each  one  seemed  raised  up  on  a  little  sand  dune  which  had 
gathered  about  it.  The  heat  was  becoming  more  oppressive 
as  the  day  wore  slowly  on.  Our  stock  of  water  was  nearly 
gone  and  we  did  not  know  how  far  we  were  from  the  next 
well  At  last,  far  in  the  distance,  we  saw  a  beautiful  little 
lake,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  green  grass  and  bordered 
by-cottonwoods.  Those  of  us  who  had  never  been  through 
the  valley  began  to  think  it  not  such  a  terrible  place  after 
all.  Every  one  was  light  hearted  and  even  the  poor,  worn 
out,  thirsty  animals  seemed  to  gain  more  strength  at  the 
sight  and  tug  a  little  harder  at  the  heavy  load.  For  half 
an  hour  we  almost  counted  the  steps  that  were  taking  us 
nearer  to  this  paradise  as  it  seemed.  I  began  to  wonder 
how  far  we  were  from  it  and  why  in  this  climate  distance 
was  so  deceptive  to  the  eye.  Suddenly  the  lake  and  trees 
grow  fainter,  and  seem  even  farther  away  than  before. 
Fainter  and  more  distant  still  it  became,  as  though  eluding 
us,  and  finally  vanished  entirely.      Only  a  mirage. 

I  wonder  how  many  a  poor  fellow  has  struggled  onward 
toward  this  haven,  which  is  nothing  but  sand.  The  eight 
graves  along  the  last  hundred  miles  of  road  seem  to  rise  up 
and  shout  the  answer.  But  how  many  bodies  are  there 
which  have  never  been  found  —  the  remains  of  poor  fellows 
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who  have  become  delirious  from  the  burning  thirst  and 
wandered  off  from  the  beaten  road  to  die?  How  many 
wives  and  sweethearts  are  there  who  waited  many  long 
weeks  for  their  loved  ones  to  return  and  finally  gave  them 
up  for  lost?     I  fear  we  never  shall  know. 

After  eleven  more  miles  of  heavy  pulling  we  reached 
Mesquite  Wells,  a  large,  rectangular  hole  filled  with  salty 
and  sulphury  water,  far  from  good,  but  nevertheless  eagerly 
swallowed  by  the  thirsty  horses.  After  a  hasty  lunch  we 
again  started  and  in  the  following  four  hours  traveled  only 
six  miles,  which  fortunately  brought  us  to  Bennett's  Wells, 
where  the  wrater  was  much  better  than  at  the  last  stopping- 
place. 

Here  we  met  a  part  of  our  party  who  had  been  sent 
down  from  the  mountains  to  meet  us  and  it  was  from  them 
that  we  learned  that  the  fire  seen  on  the  previous  evening 
was  lit  by  some  of  their  men  who  were  still  on  the  heights. 
These  were  the  first  human  beings  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
Evans'  Wells.  There  was  considerable  rank  bunch  grass 
about  here,  which  was  eagerly  eaten  by  the  animals,  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  anything  green  to  eat. 

This  is  the  lowest  camping-place  in  the  valley.  It  has 
been  estimated  to  be  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  sea 
level ;  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  valley,  and  in  fact  the 
lowest  in  the  country,  is  only  about  a  mile  distant.  Here 
the  altitude  was  considered  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  leet 
below,  but  I  believe  the  latest  survey  has  made  it  about  five 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  sea. 

In  strong  contrast  is  Telescope  Peak,  towering  above  us 
to  a  height  of  more  than  ten  thousand  feet. 

The  well  from  which  the  place  gets  its  name  is  a  hole  dug 
by  the  roadside  about  six  feet  deep  and  boarded  up  on  all 
sides.     The  water  itself  is  only  two  feet  deep. 

While  wandering  around,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  well, 
I  came  upon  what  was  once  an  old  Indian  camping-ground. 
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The  earth  was  literally  strewn  with  flint,  obsidian  and  quartz 
chips  of  all  shades  and  colors,  one  or  two  unfinished  and 
broken  arrow  points  being  found. 

This  is  the  worst  place  for  scorpions  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  would  advise  the  camper  stopping  here  to  shake  his  blan- 
kets well  before  going  to  bed,  for  although  the  sting  of  a 
scorpion  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  it  is  nevertheless  far  from 
pleasant. 

The  weather  thus  far  had  not  been  excessively  warm, 
though  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Bennett's  Wells  it  must 
have  registered  ioo°.  In  all  probability,  two  months  later 
1300  would  not  have  been  the  maximum. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  Furnace  Creek,  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  north,  but  could  travel  but  slowly,  the  first 
few  miles  being  through  exceedingly  deep  sand.  A  short 
distance  from  the  well  we  passed  a  water  hole,  encircled 
with  immense  tules,  while  half  a  mile  to  the  right  were  seen 
the  deserted  buildings  of  the  Eagle  Borax  Works. 

As  we  approached  the  middle  of  the  valley,  for  the  road 
takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  traveling  became  easier, 
owing  to  the  great  quantities  of  salt  and  alkali,  which  have 
moistened  and  packed  the  earth.  Soon,  however,  we  saw 
that  all  was  not  smooth  ahead.  First  appeared  a  long, 
white  line  of  alkali,  then  the  ground  became  more  and 
more  rough,  until  finally  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
curious  phenomenon  I  have  ever  seen.  On  all  sides  the 
soil  seems  to  have  been  churned  up,  twisted,  contorted  and 
squeezed  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  It  looked  as 
though  there  had  been  a  "choppy  sea,"  which  had  sud- 
denly turned  to  mud  of  such  a  consistency  as  to  keep  its 
shape.  All  through  were  tiny  caverns  and  crevices,  glit- 
tering with  minute  salt  crystals,  while  beneath  all,  and 
indeed  in  some  of  the  larger  holes,  was  a  slimy,  doughy 
kind  of  mud.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  first 
impressions  of  the  beholder  and  it  seems  more  wonderful 
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still  when  we  realize  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  working 
and  effervescing  of  the  immense  quantities  of  salt  and  alkali 
which  impregnate  the  earth.  Straight  through  the  center 
of  this  "self- rising  ground,"  as  it  has  been  called,  runs  the 
road,  literally  beaten  down  until  hard  and  solid  enough  to 
bear  a  load.  It  is  said  that  the  breaking  down  and  mashing 
of  the  irregularities  was  done  entirely  with  sledge  hammers. 
How  true  this  statement  is  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  if  such  were  the  case  it  must  have  been  an  almost 
endless  piece  of  work,  for  it  is  in  but  few  places  that  the 
treacherous  crust  will  support  the  weight  of  a  man  and  keep 
him  from  sinking  into  the  slimy  depths. 

Directly  through  the  middle  of  this  interesting  stretch  of 
soil,  through  which  the  road  runs,  is  a  little  stream  or  gath- 
ering-place of  water.  Here  the  process  of  the  crystalization 
of  salt  may  be  watched  as  well  as  along  any  seashore.  The 
bottom  of  the  stream  is  of  pure  white  salt,  reflecting  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
a  film  of  the  same  substance  in  process  of  formation,  begin- 
ning at  the  shore  and  extending  toward  the  center,  every 
object  in  the  water  being  coated  with  beautiful  salt  crystals. 
I  took  my  knife  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  dug  out 
a  solid  lump  of  salt  the  size  of  my  fist  and  as  white  as  any 
which  ever  came  upon  a  table. 

After  the  road  has  crossed  this  great  salt  bed  it  turns  to 
the  left  and  runs  along  the  right  side  of  the  valley.  About 
a  mile  beyond  the  crossing  is  a  very  curious  block  of  lava 
rock,  twisted  in  shape  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  giant  anvil, 
being  fully  six  feet  high. 

About  5  o'clock  we  sighted  Furnace  Creek,  four  miles 
ahead,  and  a  more  welcome  sight  never  presented  itself. 
This  time  our  joy  was  not  in  vain,  for  we  all  knew  it  was 
not  a  mirage  deceiving  us  again.  The  long  rows  of  cotton- 
wood  trees  looked  greener  and  more  beautiful  than  ever 
trees  had  appeared  to  us,  and  as  we  drove  across  the  little 
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brook,  shaded  by  fig  trees,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Daggett  I  felt  every  care  and  worry  thrown  off. 

Greenland  Ranch,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  though  gen- 
erally known  as  Furnace  Creek,  is  a  little  patch  of  cultivated 
ground,  perhaps  forty  acres  in  all,  watered  by  Furnace 
Creek,  which  flows  down  from  the  Funeral  Mountains  and 
a  little  further  beyond  loses  itself  in  the  great  sink  of  Death 
Valley.  The  place  is  kept  by  one  Jimmy  Dayton,  a  curious 
specimen  of  what  have  been  called  the  white  Arabs  of  the 
American  Desert. 

Mr.  Dayton  is  employed  by  the  borax  company  to  act  as 
watchman  at  their  abandoned  borax  works,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Furnace  Creek.  Though  he  must  already  be  fifty 
years  of  age,  he  lives  here  alone  and  contented,  even  dis- 
couraging the  stopping  at  his  place  of  any  travelers  who 
may  chance  that  way.  He  has  quite  a  good-sized  patch  of 
alfalfa,  some  fig  and  Cottonwood  trees  and  thus  walled  in 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  what  is,  so  far  as 
known,  the  hottest  desert  on  earth  he  lives  apparently 
happy,  seldom  seeing  a  human  being  except  when  he  goes 
to  town,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  for  provisions  or 
when  visited  by  some  wandering  prospector  or  by  one  of 
the  few  remaining  Panamint  Indians  who  remain  to  tell 
the  tale  of  a  fast-disappearing  tribe.  When  questioned  as 
to  the  temperature  at  Furnace  Creek  Mr.  Dayton  said  that 
last  year  the  thermometer  reached  1340  in  the  shade.  Later 
in  the  season  some  Signal  Service  men  were  stationed  at 
the  old  borax  works  north  of  here  and  reported  the  warmest 
weather  as  1220.  During  the  month  of  July  their  report 
gives  the  average  maximum  temperature  as  11 6°  and  the 
average  minimum  as  102.  i°.  This,  then,  proves  the  locality 
to  be  the  warmest  at  wrhich  systematic  readings  have  been 
taken,  even  surpassing  the  famous  Oasis  of  Gardaia  in  the 
Sahara. 
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The  next  day  the  party  divided,  some  going  up  the  ter- 
rible Mesquite  Valley — the  worst  portion  of  Death  Valley — 
others  proceeded  to  Panamint  by  way  of  Johnson's  Canon, 
while  I  was  destined  to  retrace  my  steps  as  far  as  Lone 
Willow  and  from  there  go  to  Hot  Springs,  forty  miles 
farther,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  none  of  the  party  will 
ever  forget  our  last  night's  rest,  on  an  immense  pile  of 
alfalfa  hay,   in  the  heart  of  Death  Valley. 


THE  UPPER  SACRAMENTO   IN  OCTOBER. 


By  J.  K.  McLean. 


On  the  nth  of  June  I  had  said,  "This  is  the  supreme 
day  for  Mount  Shasta  and  the  upper  Sacramento.  It  never 
was  so  beautiful  before  and  never  will  be  again. ' '  On  the 
25th  of  the  following  October  I  was  fully  convinced  of  my 
mistake.  And  am  now  ready  to  aver  that  he  who  has  seen 
the  upper  Sacramento  only  in  June — magnificent  as  that 
sight  is — knows  little  of  its  true  glory.  That  compares  to 
this  only  as  green  baize  to  cloth  of  gold. 

I  wish  to  make  another  correction,  accompanied  by  an 
humble  apology  to  my  adoptive  State.  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  admit  that  all  months  in  California  must  give 
precedence  to  two  in  New  England  and  New  York — those 
of  June  and  October.  I  now  solemnly,  and  with  acknowl- 
edgement of  wrong  in  having  made  such  admission,  withdraw 
the  concession.  Especially  as  concerns  October  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  State.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
days  beginning  the  17th  of  October,  and  continuing  to  the 
27th,  were  unparalleled  by  any  Eastern  October ;  and  I  am 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  add,  by  anything  this  side  of  immortal 
glory.  No  more  deliciously  or  magnificently  perfect  ex- 
amples of  weather  or  of  landscape  could  be  contrived. 

As  usual  with  all  best  glory,  this  was  born  in  pain.  Oc- 
tober 14th  to  1 6th  was  frosty,  snappish,  chill  and  gloomy. 
Visitors  had  reason  to  say — and  made  no  scruple  in  saying 
it — "This  is  not  what  we  came  for.  October  has  aborted 
for  this  year.  This  is  grim  November.  Worse  than  the 
worst  we  have  about  the  Bay."     Saturday  night,  the  15th, 
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this  untoward  condition  culminated  in  a  pouring,  roaring 
rain.  Nothing  could  keep  up  the  temperature.  Great  wood 
fires,  roaring  up  wide-throated  chimneys,  made  no  impres- 
sion on  it ;  they  only  drew  in  drafts  of  cold  air  and  made 
those  sitting  before  them^the  colder  by  their  drawing.  The 
lower  hill-tops  were  white  on  Sunday  morning.  On  the 
higher  elevation  pines,  firs,  cedars,  all  slanted  their  heavy 
branches  to  the  earth.  It  was  a  picture  of  Norway  winter. 
Grim  Shasta  refused  to  disclose  himself  at  all.  Apparently, 
the  donning  of  his  new  suit  he  did  not  judge  a  transaction 
for  the  public  eye. 

But  on  Monday  morning !  Sky  clear,  low  mountains 
steaming,  higher  ones  gleaming,  and  the  great  monarch 
resplendent  in  a  suit  of  fleckless  ermine,  which  covered  his 
very  feet.  And  such  a  golden  hue  to  the  air ;  such  a  clean- 
washed  sky ;  such  shining  oak  leaves  and  such  glittering 
pine  needles.  And  such  faint  hints  and  touches  here  and 
there  of  autumnal  color.  And  withal,  what  fishing.  Such 
fishing  so  environed  !  Paradise?  Well,  Paradise  will  have 
to  start  in  early  in  the  morning,  and  work  late  at  night,  to 
beat  it. 

And  the  growing  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  each  succeed- 
ing day  was  like  its  predecessor,  only  more  abundant. 
The  golden  cast  in  the  air  deepened  day  by  day,  the 
halcyon  tones  grew  subtler  and  more  spiritual,  and  the 
colors  upon  the  mountain  sides  and  along  the  river  much 
more  vivid.  A  marvelous  garment  of  green  and  gold, 
green  and  terra  cotta,  green  and  crimson,  woven  in  the 
loom  of  ten  luscious  days  was  flung  over  the  labyrinthined 
mountains  in  a  perfect  prodigality  of  splendor.  I  wish  I 
could  place  all  California — unequipped  however  with  rod 
and  tackle — along  certain  bends  of  the  Sacramento  which  I 
was  privileged  to  haunt  from  sun  to  sun  all  through  those 
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wondrous  days.  There  are  points  where  the  mountain 
rises  sheer  out  of  the  emerald  stream  to  the  height  of  hund- 
reds of  feet,  and  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  These 
rises  are  somewhat  thinly  clad  with  loose  growths  of  pine 
and  cedar,  leaving  abundant  openings,  which  dogwood, 
maple,  oak  and  laburnum  occupy.  The  steeps  face  north- 
westward. The  sun  seems  to  only  just  roll  along  their 
summit,  but  scarcely  peeps  over.  Some  days  its  shine  did 
not  find  me  till  high  noon. 

Now  just  look.  First  of  all  the  green,  clear,  rattling  river. 
Growing  out  of  its  brink  are  the  great  umbrella-shaped, 
umbrella-sized  saxifrage  leaves,  which,  green  in  summer, 
are  now  gorgeous  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Next 
beyond  these  azalea  bushes,  that  last  June  illumined  the 
place  with  their  pinkish,  yellowish-white  blossoms,  and  now 
irradiate  it  with  their  crimson  leaves.  Above  them  stands 
the  dogwood  of  a  deep,  rich  terra  cotta.  And  higher  yet — 
the  crown  and  glory  of  it  all — the  large-leaved,  soft  maple, 
rising  in  broad  blotches  all  the  way  to  the  mountain  top. 
These  show  as  great  masses  of  pure  gold,  the  goldenest  sort 
of  gold.  And  the  dusky  twilight  of  the  overhanging, 
various-shaded  green  makes  splendid  contrast  and  back- 
ground for  it  all. 

This  is  beautiful  all  the  day  through,  even  before  the  sun 
has  slanted  his  first  beams  up  toward  the  ice- cap  of  Shasta. 
But  as  the  morning  goes  on  and  the  air  grows  warmer,  and 
the  light  behind  this  grand  decoration  stronger — although 
the  trout  meanwhile  are  rising  vigorously — why,  one  has 
fairly,  now  and  then,  to  even  stop  his  fishing  and  give  him- 
self up  absolutely  to  admiration.  Fishermen  will  under- 
stand how  much  is  said  in  saying  this,  especially  when  I 
add  that  the  trout  landed  in  such  surroundings  by  the  hand 
which  pencils  this  weighed,  many  of  them,  three-quarters 
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of  a  pound  apiece,  a  dozen  at  least  a  full  pound  each,  one 
two  pounds,  and  another  a  full  two  pounds  and  a  half.  To 
knock  off  fishing  in  favor  of  scenery  at  such  a  time  stands 
for  much. 

But,  increasingly  beautiful  is  the  scene  as  the  day  goes 
on,  for  the  climacteric  of  the  grand  display  is  not  reached 
until  when  at  length,  near  noon,  the  sun  finally  does  glance 
over  the  apex  of  the  ridge,  and  floods  the  entire  amphithe- 
ater of  the  hillside.  There's  an  illumination  indescribable, 
unsurpassable !  Each  one  of  those  brilliant  masses  of  foliage 
is  transfused  with  splendor.  The  fine  gold  of  an  hour  ago 
is  burnished  now.  The  crimsons,  terra  cottas,  and  all  the 
reds  take  on  strengthened  tints.  It  is  a  grand  illumination 
without  the  jostle,  a  colossal  pyrotechnic  without  smell  or 
smoke.      It  is  the  coronation  of  the  year. 

But  I  must  not  forget,  amid  all  this  splendor,  my  dusky 
little  fisherman  friend,  the  water  ouzel  —  that  wee,  sweet 
philosopher,  poet  and  musician,  the  making  of  whose 
acquaintance  were  in  itself  a  sufficient  justification  for  a  five- 
hundred  mile  trip  to  the  mountains.  Although  in  himself  an 
inconspicuous  personage  enough,  he  adds,  in  my  mind,  by 
his  enjoyment  of  it,  even  to  all  this  radiance  of  glory.  He 
apparently  takes  it  all  as  meant  for  him.  It  is  his  vacation 
time.  All  summer  long  he  has  been  rearing  children.  He 
no  more  than  gets  one  brood  off  his  hands  than  he  takes  on 
another.  And  a  very  devoted  parent  is  he.  I  have  for  an 
hour  watched  a  busy  pair  carrying  food  to  their  nestlings 
beside  some  pool  where  I  have  been  fishing.  Their  visits, 
never  empty-billed,  averaged  at  least  one  each  two  minutes. 
But  now  all  domestic  cares  are  off  his  mind.  His  children 
are  all  grown  up,  and  he  is  giving  himself  well-earned 
leisure.  All  day  long  he  flits  up  and  down  the  spraying- 
stream,  delighting  most  to  rest  on  some  rock- tip  where  the 
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water  runs  swiftest.  And  very  sociable  he  is,  particularly 
toward  other  fisher  folks.  He  really  seems  to  court  their 
company.  I  have  often  had  one  this  season,  as  well  as  at 
other  times  in  autumn,  pause  in  his  rapid  flight  up  or  down 
the  stream,  turn  about  and  light  on  rock  or  stone  quite  near 
me,  evidently  in  part  curious  to  see  what  is  going  on,  in  part 
conscious  of  kinship  with  all  anglers.  For  this  little  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a  robin,  though  not  properly  a  water-bird 
at  all,  lives  always  by  the  water,  and  gets  his  living  out  of  it. 
And — though  not  in  summer — in  these  days  he  is  singing. 
He  has  a  song  much  like  that  of  a  canary,  quite  as  varied 
and  mellow,  and  as  full  of  runs  and  trills,  but  much  weaker. 
He  reminds  one  of  a  weak-throated,  low-voiced  canary.  By 
tl>e  quarter-hour  will  he  sit  and  pipe,  and  trill  and  turn  his 
head  and  curtsy.  He  is  quite  tame,  too.  I  have  been 
allowed  to  come  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  him  without 
at  all  disturbing  the  current  of  his  song.  He  is  a  delightful 
little  fellow  to  all  observers,  but  I  have  an  idea  he  thor- 
oughly unbosoms  himself  only  to  fishers.  He  recognizes 
the  craftship  not  only,  but  knows  that  people  of  such  tastes 
and  calling  can  be  thoroughly  confided  in.  But  even  fisher- 
men see  this  bird  at  his  best  only  in  October. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  shake  the  good  opinion  of 
my  friends  in  my  vacation  soberness.  But  there  still  re- 
mains the  October  afternoon  on  Mount  Shasta.  An  appear- 
ance wholly  apart  from  anything  I  have  ever  beheld  there 
at  any  .other  season.  Perhaps  because  of  the  unusual 
amount  of  new-fallen  snow,  perhaps  because  the  tavern  of 
Castle  Crags  stands  at  the  proper  angle  from  the  setting  sun 
and  the  mountain  to  catch  the  light  to  best  advantage.  I 
am,  however,  disposed  to  think  it  is  the  peculiar  quality  of 
this  October  light — its  rich  golden  hue.  At  all  events — 
not  every  night,  but  often  at  sunset — the  helmet  of  the  great 
mountain  glows  and  gleams  with  a  depth  and  richness  of 
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coloring    quite     equal,    it   seems    to    me,    to   that    of    the 
Jungfrau. 

In  a  word,  many  things,  great  and  small — the  absence  of 
dust,  heat,  insects  (even  that  audacious  freebooter,  the 
yellow-jacket — the  Evans  and  Sontag  of  the  woods,  who 
robs  you  boldly  before  your  very  face,  then  lingers  in  the 
neighborhood,  defying  arrest  and  refusing  to  go  away,  while 
he  plans  how  to  rob  you  more — seems  to  have  suspended 
business  for  the  season),  the  absence  of  smoke  from  forest 
fires,  and,  may  one  add,  the  infrequency  of  the  summer 
tourist — all  these  things,  together  with  the  positive  beauty 
and  healthfulness  of  the  frosty  mornings,  combine  to  make 
the  upper  Sacramento  in  October  as  much  superior  to  the 
same  region  in  summer  as  the  upper  Sacramento  in  summer 
is  superior  to  the  lower  Sacramento  at  any  time. 
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AMONG   THE  SOURCES   OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 


By  Theodore  S.  Solomons. 


[The  following  paper  is  an  account  of  an  exploring  expe- 
dition among  the  head  waters  of  the  northern  branches  of 
the  San  Joaquin  River,  which  was  taken  by  the  writer  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1892.  It  is  substantially  the  same  paper 
as  that  read  before  the  Sierra  Club  at  its  meeting  of  April 
29,  1893,  in  connection  with  a  lantern-slide  exhibition  of 
photographs  taken  during  the  trip.  All  explanations  of, 
and  references  to  the  views,  have,  of  course,  been  elimi- 
nated, and  the  paper  put  into  a  more  narrative  form.]* 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  writer,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Sidney  S.  Peixotto,  started  from  San  Francisco  for  a  five 
months'  sojourn  in  the  High  Sierra.  Previous  to  reaching 
the  Yosemite  Valley  we  traveled  in  a  wagon  drawn  by 
mules,  which  were  also  accustomed  to  the  riding  and  pack- 
saddle.  After  six  weeks'  travel  among  the  summit  regions 
of  the  northern  and  middle  Sierra  counties,  we  reached 
the  Yosemite  Valley  toward  the  end  of  June.  Here  we 
were  joined  some  weeks  later  by  Mr.  J.  N.  LeConte,  and 
our  party  of  three  made  a  ten  days'  trip  to  Mt.  Ritter, 
which  we  ascended,  and  then  pioneered  our  way  down  Rush 
Creek  to  Mono  Lake,  returning  to  the  valley  by  way  of 


*  For  a  general  sketch  of  the  topography  of  the  region  traversed,  together 
with  the  route  pursued,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  map  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
LeConte,  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  1892. 
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Bloody  Canon  and  the  Yosemite  Trail.  Mr.  LeConte  then 
left  the  valley,  and  on  August  9th  Mr.  Peixotto  and  myself 
packed  a  carefully  selected  outfit  and  three  weeks'  provi- 
sions on  our  two  mules  (named  respectively  Shasta  and 
Whitney,  in  honor  of  the  two  dominant  peaks  of  the  range), 
and  started  upon  a  trip  to  the  region  south  of  Mt.  Ritter, 
which  appeared,  from  the  splendid  view  of  it  we  had  ob- 
tained from  the  summit  of  that  peak,  to  be  an  exceptionally 
wild  and  rugged  country,  with  many  indications  of  re- 
markable scenic  features. 

As  far  south  as  Ritter  the  crest  of  the  range  was  ex- 
plored some  ten  years  ago  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  during  its  reconnaissance  of  the  Mono  Lake  Basin. 
South  of  Ritter  no  systematic  survey  has  ever  been  made, 
and,  although  the  region  includes  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  gives  birth  to  one  of 
the  two  principal  rivers  of  California,  the  greater  portion  of 
its  surface  is  terra  incognito. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  reached  the  Tuolumne  Meadows, 
it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Peixotto  to  return,  and,  rather 
than  abandon  the  proposed  expedition,  I  decided  to  con- 
tinue on  alone — a  most  foolhardy  undertaking,  I  afterwards 
realized;  but  one  which  happily  resulted  in  no  accident.  I 
selected  the  more  experienced  of  the  two  mules,  and  packed 
upon  his  back  as  much  of  the  provisions  as  he  could  carry, 
in  addition  to  the  large  camera  brought  along,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  outfit.  For  the  benefit  of  any  club  members 
who  may  possibly  profit  by  my  experience,  I  might  state 
that  I  did  not  use  the  ordinary  pack-saddle  and  bags.  My 
saddle  was  an  old  army  saddle,  small,  but  very  strong,  and 
with  a  sort  of  horn,  or  peak,  at  each  end.  Two  boxes, 
2)4  xij4  x  1;  one  containing  provisions,  the  other  camera 
and  outfit,  were  hung  on  each  side  of  the  mule  by  straps  of 
suitable  length,  fastened  to  handles  on  the  ends  of  the 
boxes,  and  hung  upon  the  saddle  peaks.     Of  course,  the 
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breast  strap  and  breechings  were  also  used  to  keep  the 
boxes  in  place  while  ascending  and  descending.  The  box 
method  obviates  the  perpetual  nuisance  of  packing  and  un- 
packing. The  boxes  opened  on  the  side  by  hinged  lids, 
which  swung  down,  disclosing  compartments.  While  on 
the  march  it  was  simply  necessary  to  halt,  unlatch  the  lid 
and  take  out  the  camera  or  other  article,  replace  it,  close 
the  lid  and  proceed.  The  boxes  also  seryed  as  a  perfect 
protection  to  the  camera  plates  and  other  comparatively 
breakable  articles  against  bumping  into  trees  and  rocks. 

The  trip  to  the  summit  of  Lyell  and  the  photographing 
of  its  glaciers  need  not  be  described,  as  the  route  to  the 
summit  and  the  topography  of  the  adjacent  region  is  well 
known. 

As  a  warning  to  those  who  may  attempt  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  late  in  the  season,  it  might,  however,  be  pertinent 
to  refer  to  the  changes  which  take  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  glacier  toward  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September  (according  to  the  amount  of  snow  which  has 
fallen  during  the  previous  winter).  On  the  16th  of  August, 
when  the  writer  crossed  the  glacier,  the  portion  adjacent  to 
the  terminal  moraine  was  extensively  hollowed  out,  which 
was  evidenced  by  the  sound  of  rushing  water  under  the  sur- 
face, by  its  varying  degrees  of  opacity,  the  profusion  of 
little  green  pools,  and  also  by  holes  in  the  crust,  which  I 
did  not  yearn  to  explore.  Farther  up,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  moraine  and  the  cliffs,  I  encountered  several  little 
crevasses,  stretching  directly  across  the  path  to  the  summit. 
Not  anticipating  anything  of  the  kind,  I  had  been  plodding 
up  the  sloping  glacier,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  cliffs, 
when,  happening  providentially  to  glance  downward  I  saw, 
with  horror,  that  I  was  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  crevasse. 
A  few  feet  further  and  my  brief  career  in  the  high  Sierra 
would  have  abruptly  terminated.  The  crack  extended  some 
200  yards  on  either  side,  with  an  average  width  of  3  or  4 
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feet.  I  leaned  over  the  edge,  but  could  not  see  the  bot- 
tom, nor  upon  dropping  in  a  stone  could  I  catch  the  sound 
of  its  striking;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  fell  upon  snow. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  crevasse,  the  lip  of  which  was 
somewhat  overhanging,  was  serrated  with  icicles  of  most 
fantastic  form,  some  resembling  blades,  others  appearing  as 
spears  of  all  sizes,  up  to  great  pointed  poles  of  ice,  hanging 
30  and  40  feet  into  the  depths.  Tints  of  green  and  blue 
shaded  the  interior  of  the  crevasse,  and  portions  of  the 
walls  were  stained  crimson,  due  to  the  presence  of  pro- 
tocols, as  we  are  told  by  Whitney  and  Russell.  Beautiful 
beyond  description  are  these  crevasses,  but  the  cold  shiver 
which  invariably  gambols  down  the  spinal  column  of  the 
beholder  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  aesthetic 
sensation. 

The  highest  point  of  the  glacier  is  a  little  n£ve  tongue, 
which  the  traveler  usually  crosses  before  taking  to  the 
cliff.  This  tongue,  though  rather  steep,  is  usually  firm 
and  safe.  When  I  reached  it,  however,  the  snow  was 
rotten,  and  seemed  undermined  by  the  drainage.  Before 
I  had  mounted  far  the  surrounding  snow  vibrated  like 
jelly.  After  floundering  about  a  few  moments  I  discreetly 
descended  and  took  to  the  cliffs,  a  few  hundred  feet  east- 
ward. It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  fraught  with 
no  little  peril,  especially  to  the  unwary. 

The  following  day,  August  17th,  was  devoted  to  photo- 
graphing the  glaciers  and  terminal  lake,  and  early  on  Au- 
gust 1 8th  I  crossed  the  Tuolumne  from  the  main  camp  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Meadow,  and  made  my  way  over  sub- 
stantially the  same  route  as  that  pursued  by  our  party 
three  weeks  before. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream  which  dashes  down 
the  mile-long  gorge,  from  the  melting  point  of  the  lower 
glacier,  and  flows  out  upon  the  Tuolumne  Meadow,  a  rude 
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trail  which  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  more  than  an  interrupted 
series  of  blazings,  may  be  followed  up  the  first  and  more 
difficult  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  canon.  The  ascent 
of  the  eastern  wall  presents  no  difficulty  to  men,  but  is  a 
rather  ticklish  matter  for  animals.  On  our  first  expedi- 
tion we  followed  up  the  canon  to  quite  an  extensive  flat, 
situated  nearly  at  its  head.  On  the  present  one,  however, 
I  turned  at  the  first  piece  of  meadow,  which  is  about  half 
way  up  the  canon.  A  terminal' moraine  of  the  old,  retreat- 
ing glacier,  distinguished  as  usual  by  a  kind  of  embankment 
of  boulders  and  debris,  had  dammed  up  a  lake,  which, 
gradually  filling,  has  at  length  become  a  little  meadow,  level 
as  a  floor,  and  furnishing  a  delightful  camping  ground. 
Among  other  smaller  trees  and  bushes,  four  large  trees  are 
conspicuously  seen  to  lie  in  a  straight  line  up  the  western 
side  of  the  canon.  This  line  of  trees  I  had  noticed  from  the 
slopes  of  Lyell  the  previous  day,  as  marking  the  location  of 
what  seemed  the  most  advantageous  place  of  ascent  of  the 
entire  mile  of  canon  side.  I  found  it  indeed  quite  easy  on 
Whitney,  although,  as  a  result  of  my  own  carelessness,  he 
fell  twice. 

Once  out  of  the  canon,  a  treeless,  sloping  plateau,  walled 
in  on  the  east  by  some  very  old  and  very  interesting  cirques, 
must  be  traversed  before  the  divide  is  gained.  The  lowest 
point  of  the  ridge  is  easily  reached,  and  here  a  very  pretty 
little  lake  lies  almost  on  the  divide.  A  splendid  view  is  ob- 
tained of  Lyell  and  McClure,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  entire  basin 
of  the  Tuolumne.  To  the  south  a  lofty  and  snow-covered 
line  of  peaks  extends  from  Mt.  Lyell  to  Mt.  Ritter  and  its 
twin,  Banner  Peak,  where  the  ridge  abruptly  ends.  [PI.  VII.] 
Between  the  observer  and  Mt.  Ritter  lies  the  upper  basin  of 
Rush  Creek,  which  has  been  most  fantastically  eroded  from 
a  continuous  mass  of  greatly  metamorphosed  sedimentary 
rock.  The  basin  derives  its  waters  from  the  snow  and  ice 
of  this  lofty  ridge. 
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Here,  on  the  very  crest  of  the  mountain,  on  the  true 
divide  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  slope,  there  are 
evidences  of  the  former  presence  of  moving  ice.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  some  hundreds  of  feet  the  glaciation  is  continuous, 
the  divide  having  been  planed  down  until  level  as  a  floor. 
Slabs  of  rock  displaced  by  subsequent  disturbances,  together 
with  glacial  boulders  and  other  residual  debris,  are  profusely 
scattered  over  the  surface.  This  little  pass,  then,  is  one  of 
quite  a  number  of  low  places  on  the  main  crest  which  appear 
to  have  been  completely  covered  by  ice  during  the  glacial 
period. 

The  journey  to  the  base  of  Mt.  Ritter  from  the  divide 
is  comparatively  easy,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  descent 
to  the  upper  plateau  of  the  basin.  A  steep  and  ugly  bluff, 
fractured  and  roughened  by  storm  and  torrent,  must  be 
descended,  and  very  cautiously,  too.  It  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  take  an  ordinary  horse  down  this  hill,  and  it 
is  very  trying  on  a  jack  or  mule.  It  is  well  to  keep  on  the 
western  side  of  the  stream,  and  sufficiently  near  it  to  take 
advantage  of  the  little  patches  of  soil  which  the  water  has 
washed  into  the  numerous  holes. 

The  tree  line  is  reached  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper 
terrace  of  the  basin;  and  here  the  whole  region  is  one  great 
camping  ground.  The  structure  of  the  basin  is,  I  believe, 
quite  unique.  The  terrace-like  formation  is  noticeable,  not 
only  in  the  way  that  the  basin  is  divided  into  several  well 
marked  plateaus,  or  benches,  but  each  of  these,  and  even 
the  main  lower  basin  itself — their  confluent,  so  to  speak — 
is  divided  into  little  grassy  terraces,  separated  by  low, 
rounded  masses,  and  running  into  each  other  in  a  most 
bewildering  fashion.  The  easiest  route  from  the  base  of  the 
steep  bluff  described,  is  to  keep  curving  in  toward  the 
slopes,  maintaining  the  level  as  much  as  possible,  and 
avoiding  the  steeper  descents. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  main  crest  is  again  reached. 
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Here  the  traveler  is  on  the  divide  between  Rush  Creek  and 
the  head  waters  of  the  main  San  Joaquin  River,  which  heads 
in  a  shallow,  island-dotted  lake,  lying  at  the  northeastern 
base  of  the  Ritter  group.  The  view  of  these  majestic  peaks, 
mirrored  in  the  little  lake  on  the  very  summit  of  the  divide, 
is  something  so  awe-inspiring,  so  indescribably  impressive, 
that,  however  extensive  may  have  been  his  travels  in  the 
Sierra,  the  spell-bound  beholder  will  murmur  "At  last!" 
when  the  full  scene  bursts  upon  him. 

The  desolation  of  the  landscape  is  but  little  softened  by 
the  effect  of  the  few  trees  in  the  foreground.  That  desola- 
tion of  rock,  shattered  and  torn,  carved  and  sculptured, 
with  its  cold,  white  mantle  of  glacier  and  snow  field,  is 
relieved  only  by  the  very  majesty  of  the  mountain  peaks 
themselves,  with  their  forcible  suggestion  of  life  and  person- 
ality. The  sweeping,  upward  curve  of  their  slopes,  the 
sharp  outline  of  the  summits  endow  them  with  a  dual  sov- 
ereignty. Mt.  Ritter  and  Banner  Peak  stand  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  Sierra,  dominating  a  crest  that  stretches  from 
Shasta  on  the  north  to  Mt.  Goddard  in  Fresno  County,  on 
the  south. 

The  divide  here  is  so  low  and  flat  that  a  wagon  road 
might  easily  be  built  over  it.  The  Ritter  group  is  not  situ- 
ated upon  the  main  crest,  but  is  the  termination  of  the  lofty 
ridge  which  extends  southward  from  Mt.  Lyell.  At  a 
point  on  this  ridge,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Ritter,  the 
divide  shoots  off  in  a  nearly  easterly  direction  for  about  3 
miles,  then  turns  abruptly  southeast,  thus  enclosing  the  isle- 
dotted  lake  and  its  outlet  stream. 

Following  up  the  rivulet  which  flows  down  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  and  empties  into  the  lake,  I  camped  at 
the  highest  patch  of  grass,  where  a  clump  of  stunted  tamarack 
bushes  provided  shelter  and  fuel.  [PL  VIII.]  Next  morning 
I  slung  the  camera  and  four  plates  on  my  back  and  started 
up  the  mountain.     The  route  to  the  summit  is  a  go-as-you- 
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please  one,  but  very  trying,  at  best.  On  our  first  expedi- 
tion we  kept  well  up  on  the  slopes  of  Banner  Peak,  crossed 
the  main  glacier  slantingly  and  tackled  the  precipitous  side 
of  Ritter,  instead  of  going  to  the  very  head  of  the  glacier, 
from  which  point  the  final  ascent  is  most  easily  made,  as  we 
afterward  discovered.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  same 
predicament  as  that  alluded  to  by  John  Muir  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  ascent  of  the  mountain  twenty  years  ago.  We 
reached  a  point  on  the  almost  vertical  cliff  from  which  it 
seemed  equally  impossible  either  to  continue  the  ascent  or 
to  descend.  We  did  not  experience  that  sudden  inspira- 
tional agility  which  came  to  Mr.  Muir  just  in  the  nick  of 
time;  but  by  great  care  and  good  management — as  we 
prided  ourselves — succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  ascent. 
Once  on  the  narrow  backbone  of  the  peak  the  summit  was 
only  a  matter  of  climbing,  which,  at  times,  seemed  like 
navigating  a  picket  fence. 

The  view  from  Ritter  is  not  greatly  superior  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Lyell,  but  it  is  different.  The 
southern  Sierra  is  nearer.  The  Fresno  mountains  are 
spread  out  as  a  vast  panorama.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south  is  the  great  trough  of  the  San  Joaquin,  its  irregular- 
ities of  topography  nearly  indiscernible  on  account  of  the 
distance;  and  the  country  for  miles  seems  a  great,  rolling 
valley.  The  junction  of  the  main  and  south  forks  with  the 
' '  balloon  dome ' '  of  Professor  Brewer,  seem  quite  near. 
Farther  to  the  southwest,  through  the  great  depression,  the 
course  of  the  river  may  be  traced  until  lost  in  the  purple 
obscurity  of  the  foothills;  and  on  a  clear  day  the  haze  of 
the  San  Joaquin  plain  is  a  long,  yellow  spot  on  the  western 
horizon.  Down  the  crest  of  the  range,  stretching  southeast 
in  zigzag  lines,  many  peaks  may  be  identified  with  a  little 
patience  and  careful  sighting.  We  believed  we  had  located 
the  Palisades  and  several  even  more  southerly  points. 

On    the   present    expedition    I   climbed   along  the  bed 
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of  the  stream  which  feeds  the  lake,  jumping  upon  large, 
angular  slate  boulders,  surmounted  the  final  barrier  of  rocks 
which  dams  up  the  lakelet  into  which  the  glacier  flows, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  took  my  first  photograph. 
On  our  former  visit  this  lakelet  was  partially  frozen.  Small 
icebergs  floated  on  its  bosom,  and  the  ice  and  snow  which 
nearly  covered  it  were  a  beautiful  cold  green.  The  lake  is 
drained  on  the  west  by  the  streams  which  form  the  north 
fork  of  the  San  Joaquin.  In  climbing  around  the  northern 
and  western  base  of  the  peak  quite  a  chain  of  similar  lake- 
lets are  encountered,  located  on  a  kind  of  circular  shelf  or 
terrace.  Above  towers  Ritter's  dark  and  frowning  cliff, 
while  below  the  waters  of  the  lakelets  plunged  down  the 
steep  mountain-side,  uniting  their  several  streams  in  the 
gorge  below.  In  several  cases  these  streams,  before 
leaping  over,  had  burrowed  through  the  snow  which  still 
filled  their  channels,  forming  tunnels  through  which  a  man 
might  easily  pass. 

The  last  of  these  lakes  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear  water, 
filling  a  basin  of  smooth,  solid  rock,  having  the  western 
face  of  the  peak  for  its  eastern  shore  and  the  southern 
glacier  as  its  source  of  supply.    [PI.  IX.] 

The  latter  glacier  exhibits  several  small  but  interesting 
crevasses,  a  well-defined  ice  cascade  and  other  curious 
features,  but  it  is  not  so  extensive  a  body  as  the  northern 
glacier. 

Being  unable  to  walk  around  the  lake,  I  was  obliged  to 
ascend  the  cliff,  my  intention  being  to  cross  the  backbone 
of  the  mountain,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  summit,  descend 
to  the  head  of  the  main  glacier,  and  then  make  straight  for 
camp,  which  I  hoped  to  reach  before  dark.  In  gaining 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  nearly  twice  as  much  time  was 
consumed  as  I  had  calculated  upon.  It  was  ten  minutes  of 
six,  and,  instead  of  an  easy  descent  to  the  northern  glacier, 
I  found  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  which 
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walled  in  the  third  or  southeastern  glacier.  [PI.  X.] 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  body  of  ice  referred  to  by 
Clarence  King  as  located  in  a  "  deep  cul  de  sac  opening 
southward  on  the  east  slope  of  Ritter,  and  covering  an 
area  of  200  yards  wide  by  about  half  a  mile  long."  The 
view  was  wild  almost  to  a  suggestion  of  cruelty. 

There  remained  one  unexposed  plate  in  the  camera  box, 
and,  realizing  that  I  was  in  for  it  anyhow,  and  that  a  few 
more  minutes  could  make  little  difference,  I  set  the  tripod 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff — the  only  possible  place — then 
leaned  over  and  drew  the  cap  off  the  lens  with  one  foot 
swinging  in  air.  If  my  shoe  had  fallen  off,  which  I  am 
thankful  to  say  did  not  happen,  it  would  have  dropped 
something  like  a  thousand  feet  before  touching  the  rock. 

My  only  hope  of  descent  lay  in  first  climbing  the 
remainder  of  the  way  to  the  summit,  which  I  reached  in 
ten  minutes.  By  taking  to  the  glacier  at  the  nearest 
possible  point,  and  running  down  its  ridgy  surface  at  full 
speed,  I  managed  to  make  the  upper  edge  of  the  rocks  just 
as  the  sun  had  set  and  the  long  shadows  had  deepened,  and 
merged  into  twilight.  Climbing  the  highest  boulder,  I 
fortunately  caught  a  glimpse  of  Whitney, — a  black  speck 
in  the  distance, — and,  setting  my  face  squarely  in  his 
direction,  commenced  a  race  with  the  darkness.  I  kept 
right  on,  over  slippery  surfaces  and  boulders,  across 
patches  of  snow,  jumping  from  flinty  edges,  over  icy 
cataracts,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  for  fear 
of  losing  that  precious  direction;  and,  just  as  it  became  too 
dark  to  see  to  jump — I  fairly  ran  into  the  mule. 

Next  morning  we  passed  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
to  the  lake,  with  its  hundred  islets,  and  wound  among  little 
hillocks  of  brown  and  red  volcanic  rock  along  the  northern 
side  of  the  lake.  The  basin  is  so  broad  and  flat,  consider- 
ing its  location  in  the  very  heart  of  the  summit  region,  and 
the  mountain  rises  so  majestically  above  it,  as  to  form  an 
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almost  ideal  Alpine  landscape.  One  unconsciously  looks 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  the  ubiquitous  Swiss  Hotel. 

At  a  distance  of  about  3  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  the  lake  pours  its  waters  into  a  wonderful  canon, 
which,  in  its  lower  parts,  is  sunk  several  thousand  feet  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  surrounding  mountain  mass. 
Its  eastern  wall  forms  a  portion  of  the  main  crest,  as  does 
that  of  the  canon  of  the  Lyell  fork  of  the  Tuolumne.  You 
leave  an  inhospitable  region  of  rock,  snow  and  ice,  and, 
upon  descending  rapidly  into  this  beautiful  gorge,  enter 
groves  of  tall  trees,  skirt  the  banks  of  lakes,  fringed  with 
water  lilies  and  embosomed  in  emerald  meadows  which 
are  beautified  by  the  most  luxuriant  flowers,  ferns  and 
grasses.  Truly  a  little  paradise  hidden  deep  in  the  earth. 
The  remains  of  an  old  sheep  trail  relieves  the  traveler  ol 
much  of  the  labor  of  picking  his  way,  and  leaves  him  free 
to  observe  and  enjoy  the  scenery. 

The  canon  trends  almost  due  southeast,  and  is  about 
12  miles  long.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  head  another 
stream,  draining  a  lake  situated  similarly  to  that  along  the 
shore  of  which  I  had  recently  passed,  comes  tumbling 
down  the  western  side  of  the  caflon,  and,  being  de- 
flected neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  may  be  followed  by 
the  eye  for  a  great  distance.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
canon,  a  few  hundred  yards  further  down,  is  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  most  marvelous  and  varied  hue,  extending  con- 
tinuously nearly  half  a  mile— nowhere  less  than  300  feet 
high,  and  often  twice  and  thrice  as  lofty.  Its  entire  surface 
is  formed  of  beautifully  striated  metamorphic  slate  of  every 
conceivable  tint,  which  has  been  polished  by  the  ancient  ice 
so  that  it  shines  like  glass.  The  beauty  of  this  unique  cliff 
is  quite  beyond  description. 

Through  the  entire  length  of  the  canon  the  stream  runs 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  which,  in  its  general  form, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  its  dimensions,  is  almost  an  exact 
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reproduction  of  the  canon  itself, — a  sort  of  gorge  within 
a  gorge,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  main  canon  of  the 
upper  Kern  and  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  flows. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  similarity  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  entire  formation  of  mother  rock  is  to  a  great 
depth  quite  homogenous,  at  least  as  to  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  so  that  the  erosion  of  the  present  water-course  has 
resulted  in  exactly  the  same  sort  of  excavation  as  the  mighty 
torrents  of  a  more  remote  period.  The  angle  of  cleavage 
of  the  rock  in  the  little  gorge  is  seen  in  some  places  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  main  canon  side,  and  the  basaltic 
character  of  the  formation  is  also  quite  obvious.  Along 
the  course  of  the  stream  are  many  falls  and  cascades,  none 
of  which,  however,  are  of  great  height. 

Half  way  down  the  canon  I  came  upon  its  most  extensive 
lakelet,  which  I  found  to  be  most  singularly  formed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  canon  extends  a  kind  of  wall 
or  dyke  of  rock,  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  in  height;  and  where 
it  suddenly  ended,  the  stream,  which  had  been  flowing 
between  the  wall  and  the  western  side  of  the  canon,  had 
backed  its  waters  round  the  wall,  and  formed  the  lake, 
which  thus  occupied  the  level  space  between  the  wall  and 
the  eastern  side  of  the  canon.  The  inlet  and  oudet  of  the 
lake  are  nearly  at  the  same  point. 

At  the  margin  of  the  lake,  in  the  center  of  a  lovely  grove 
of  tamarack,  juniper  and  red  fir,  I  found  an  old  hermitage. 
There  was  a  rude  forge  and  bellows,  some  peculiarly  shaped 
frames  and  tools,  the  remains  of  a  canvas-covered  hut  and 
empty  cans  innumerable — the  latter  rather  spoiling  an 
ideally  romantic  scene.  Evidently  some  misanthrope,  who 
imagined  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  mechanical  discovery, 
or  perhaps  an  old  prospector,  had  retired  to  this  lofty 
wilderness,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  vulgar  and 
curious.     If  his  object  were  to  isolate  himself  from  mankind 
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there  is   little  doubt  that  he  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectation. 

Treading  the  devious  and  occasionally  obscure  trail, 
now  passing  through  narrow  groves  and  meadows,  again 
clinging  to  the  side  of  bluffs  which  projected  boldly  across 
the  canon,  after  traveling  perhaps  5  miles  farther  we 
emerge  into  the  valley  of  the  main  San  Joaquin,  where  the 
stream,  leaving  the  main  crest,  turns  abruptly  south  and 
maintains  this  course  for  many  miles,  gradually,  however, 
deflecting  to  the  southwest.  At  the  point  we  entered  the 
valley  the  stream  receives  some  small  tributaries,  and  we 
were  now  in  more  frequently  traveled  country,  being  indeed 
on  the  old  mammoth  trail  to  Owen  Valley.  The  once 
celebrated  Pass — one  of  the  best  in  the  range — may  easily 
be  distinguished  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  divide. 

The  floor  of  the  canon  is  here  composed  wholly  of  nearly 
pulverized  pumice,  so  light  as  to  float  upon  water.  For 
miles  there  is  no  soil  other  than  this  ghastly  grey  pumice,  and 
though  not  barren  of  vegetation,  the  region  is  not  exactly  a 
fertile  one.  On  the  higher  slopes,  the  trees  are  fairly  thick 
and  tall  considering  the  altitude. 

Following  down  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon, 
the  banks  become  exceedingly  precipitous  in  places,  the 
bluffs  showing  granite  outcroppings  from  the  surface  of 
pumice — the  first  pure  granite  I  had  seen  since  leaving  the 
Tuolumne  River.  I  crossed  the  turbulent  stream  with 
much  trepidation,  leading  the  mule  slowly  from  pool  to  pool 
between  the  boulders.  Upon  the  opposite  bank  it  was 
smooth  sailing  for  a  while,  until  it  also  became  precipitous; 
when,  tantalizingly  enough,  as  I  glanced  across  the  river,  I 
saw  that  the  bluffs  on  that  side  had  ended,  and  the  bank 
was  traversible.  Looking  about  for  the  least  dangerous 
place  to  cross,  to  my  intense  joy  I  saw  blazings  on  some 
trees  near  the  water's  edge,  and  taking  the  hint,  crossed  the 
river  at  the  indicated  point.      Still  following  the  blazes, 
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twice  more  we  crossed  from  bank  to  bank  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  poor  Whitney,  to  whom  this  sort  of  thing  was 
exceedingly  monotonous. 

At  length,  after  traveling  about  3  miles  from  the  main 
crest,  we  came  upon  a  perfect  wilderness  of  pumice  in  the 
shape  of  an  open  rolling  valley,  its  floor  sparsely  covered 
with  trees,  its  distant  slopes  more  thickly  timbered.  Here 
were  many  cattle  trails,  and  among  them  a  well-defined 
horse  and  mule  trail,  which  latter  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  identify  and  follow  if  one  would  avoid  losing 
the  route  pursued  by  the  cattle  men. 

Some  miles  farther  down  the  river,  near  the  place  of 
crossing  of  the  Mammoth  trail,  there  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  columnar  basalt,  which  was  photographed  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchings  while  crossing  the  mountains. 
In  every  scenic  freak  the  sheepherder  recognizes  the  handi- 
work of  his  Satanic  majesty.  This  formation  is  therefore 
known  to  local  fame  as  the  Devil's  Woodpile.  Before 
reaching  this  point,  however,  the  route  I  had  been  pursuing 
led  me  away  from  the  river,  so  that  I  did  not  encounter  this 
remarkable  fuel. 

Continuing  down  the  pumice-covered  valley,  its  western 
side  grows  steeper  and  gradually  approaches  the  river. 
Finally  it  becomes  almost  a  naked  granite  wall;  and  as 
the  floor  of  the  valley  changes  to  low  rolling  hillocks, 
looking  upon  this  western  wall,  we  observe,  flashing 
among  the  trees  that  grow  upon  the  canon  side,  a 
series  of  cascades  plunging  down  from  a  notch  in  the 
wall.  Back  of  the  notch  we  suddenly  catch  sight  of 
some  sharp  black  teeth,  standing  out,  in  wonderful 
contrast,  against  the  grey  of  the  granite  and  the  ashen  hue 
of  the  pumice.  One  word  escapes  the  lips — "Minarets  !" 
And  yet,  according  to  the  map  of  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  on  which  alone  the  position  of  these  peaks  are 
indicated,    the    Minarets    are   only   3  miles   south  of  Mt. 
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Ritter;  and  here  we  are  nearly  3  days'  journey  from  that 
mountain. 

From  Ritter,  however,  our  route  has  been  northeast, 
southeast  and  south,  and  now  the  Minarets  are  as  nearly,  as 
one  might  judge,  from  3  to  5  miles  due  west.  A  little 
figuring  shows  the  position  of  these  remarkable  pinnacles 
to  be  about  8  miles  southeast  of  the  Ritter  group.  But  are 
they  the  Minarets  of  the  old  survey?  Probably  not.  The  lofty 
crest  which  extends  from  Lyell  to  Ritter  practically  termi- 
nates with  the  latter  peak,  although  its  extension  southward 
may  be  traced  as  a  series  of  crags  and  pinnacles  of  grad- 
ually diminishing  altitude.  From  Ritter  only  an  endwise 
view  is  obtained  of  this  line  of  pinnacles,  and  it  is  therefore 
quite  impossible  to  judge  of  the  comparative  sharpness  and 
isolation  of  the  different  groups,  or  pick  out  the  Minarets 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  From  the  west,  however,  a 
group  of  needle-like  pinnacles  are  observed  close  to  Mt. 
Ritter,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  the  objects  represented 
on  the  old  map  and  called  the  Minarets.  They  are  situated 
about  5  miles  northwest  of  the  group  at  the  head  of  King 
Creek,  and  are  probably  not  so  striking  in  appearance  as 
the  latter,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  east.  The  King 
Creek  group  are  the  Minarets  of  the  sheep  men,  of  the 
traveler  crossing  the  Mammoth  Pass,  and  of  the  prospectors 
who  named  the  mines  found  in  their  vicinity  after  the  peaks. 
Which  are  the  "Minaritos,"  a  picture  of  the  "pass" 
through  which,  appears  in  an  old  magazine  article  by 
John  Muir?  The  probable  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  upon 
a  near  approach,  the  whole  crest  from  Ritter  southward 
will  be  found  to  be  thickly  studded  with  pinnacles 
similar  to  the  two  groups  which  now  bear  the  name  The 
Minarets. 

It  was  3  in  the  afternoon  when  I  reached  the  river,  oppo- 
site the  falls.  Removing  the  gun  and  boxes,  I  packed  a  day's 
provisions  in  a  canvas  saddle-bag,  fastened  it  on  one  side 
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of  the  saddle,  and  the  camera-box  on  the  other,  forded  the 
river — here  a  stream  of  about  the  size  of  the  south  fork  of 
the  Merced — and  led  Whitney  up  the  canon  wall  to  the 
north  of  the  cascades.  The  pumice  was,  as  usual,  an  exas- 
perating annoyance,  but  once  upon  the  summit  we  had 
nearly  level  ground.  The  stream  I  subsequently  found  to 
be  King  Creek,  or  Minarets'  Creek,  sometimes  so  called. 
It  rises  in  the  snow  fields  at  the  base  of  the  Minarets,  and 
flows  straight  west  for  about  3  miles,  when  it  tumbles  over 
the  canon  wall  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  joins  that  river.  For 
the  first  mile  or  more  the  ravine  of  King  Creek  exhibits  all 
the  external  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  granite  country 
of  the  Sierra — boulders  of  all  sizes,  flat,  ice  polished  sur- 
faces, a  naked,  rocky  stream  bed.  Suddenly  the  super- 
posed volcanic  rock  is  encountered,  and  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  strikingly  definite.  I  noticed  several  outcroppings 
and  even  free  boulders,  whose  upper  portions  were  of  a 
dark  volcanic  material,  the  lower  portions  being  of  ordinary 
granite. 

The  Minarets  themselves  are  of  a  hard  black  flinty  lava, 
rising  from  a  general  surface  of  dark  red  and  brown  volcanic 
rock,  which  in  its  turn  sets  upon  the  granite,  as  just  des- 
cribed. In  the  ravines  and  gullies  the  metamorphic  rock 
extends  farther  down  than  it  does  on  the  hillsides,  showing 
that  the  volcanic  material  was  poured  out  upon  the 
granite  to  an  uncertain  depth,  and  flowed  down  in  all 
directions,  naturally  traveling  farthest  along  the  course 
of  the  streams. 

I  soon  came  upon  a  trail  which  had  been  recently 
traveled,  I  afterward  discovered,  by  a  party  of  mining  men 
who  were  then  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  the  valuable 
iron  mines  discovered  near  the  Minarets.  After  passing  a 
very  pretty  lake  and  meadow,  the  trail  avoided  the  creek  and 
zig-zagged  along  the  hillside.  I  made  camp  near  the  main 
stream,  and  the  next  morning  strapped  the  camera  on  my 
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back  and  after  a  couple  of  hours'  hard  walking  reached  a 
suitable  point  of  view,  from  which  I  photographed  the 
pinnacles;  and  then,  returning  to  the  San  Joaquin,  repacked 
Whitney  with  the  boxes,  and  continued  on  down  the 
river. 

The  afternoon  shadows  found  us  toiling  through  a 
magnificent  fir  forest  on  the  southern  slopes,  far  up  over  the 
river,  which,  from  the  point  where  the  trail  leaves  it  until  it 
reaches  the  foothills,  nearly  60  miles  away,  is  quite  impassable 
for  animals,  and?  in  places,  nearly  so  for  men.  About  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  river,  as  the  trail  began  to  ascend,  I 
encountered  a  recently  deserted  military  camp,  the  first 
graphic  suggestion  of  human  occupancy  that  had  greeted 
my  eyes  since  leaving  old  Lambert's  cabin  in  the  Tuolumne 
Meadows.  Some  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  a 
placard  posted  on  a  tree,  gave  notice  that  here  was  the 
boundary  (and  I  think  the  corner)  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  Standing  thus  on  the  line  separating  the  prohibited 
from  the  unprohibited,  I  waited  in  vain  for  a  deer  or  other 
eatable  animal  (provisions  were  distinctly  low),  to  appear 
south  of  the  line,  for,  of  course,  I  would  not  have  dis- 
charged my  rifle  within  the  limits  of  the  Park! 

Through  the  shady  forest  of  spruce  and  fir,  [of  the 
latter  the  brilliantly  beautiful  red  variety  {Abies  magnified) 
predominating,]  we  pursued  our  way  until  camping  time. 
I  made  a  glorious  fire,  which  illuminated  the  forest  for 
many  miles  around;  and,  after  supper,  Whitney  approached 
it  and  winked  contemplatively  at  the  cheerful  blaze  for 
several  sober  hours.  We  were  in  a  Sierra  forest  again,  in 
all  its  virgin  beauty,  not  a  vandal  buzz-saw  within  50  miles. 
So  fine  and  tall  were  the  trees  as  to  make  one  forget  that, 
after  all,  it  was  only  an  Alpine  forest,  and  no  part  of  that 
magnificent  lower  sugar-pine  belt  which  is  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  southern  Sierra. 

Through   the   trees,   far  down    the   forest  slopes,   next 
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morning,  we  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  great 
canon,  and  toward  noon,  after  passing  some  pretty  little 
sylvan  lakes,  the  trail  wound  down,  and  we  again  approached 
the  river,  now  a  majestic  stream,  flowing  between  frowning 
walls  of  granite.  A  ticklish  bit  of  trail  was  the  final  descent 
to  the  willow  flat  near  the  river,  where  the  sheep  men  had 
completed  a  natural  three-sided  corral  and  made  a  sheep 
camp. 

I  calculated  that  I  must  be  still  about  15  miles  above  the 
point  of  confluence  with  the  south  fork,  and  should  travel 
southeast  again  in  order  to  explore  the  intervening  country. 
Fortunately,  the  trail  led  in  precisely  the  desired  direction. 
Leaving  the  river,  it  led  among  rocky  bluffs,  skirting  an 
occasional  terrace  of  basalt,  and,  upon  turning  southward 
and  rounding  a  hill,  I  beheld  a  miniature  Yosemite  Valley, 
whose  stream  joined  the  main  river  some  2  miles  west.  I 
gazed  in  spell-bound  admiration.  The  same  winding  silver 
ribbon,  the  same  bright  bits  of  meadow,  the  talus  slopes, 
and  lofty  grey  granite  walls  surmounted  by  rolling  forests. 
Directly  opposite  was  a  wall  not  so  high  as  El  Capitan 
but  almost  identical  with  it  as  to  color,  carving  and 
perpendicularity. 

Also  on  the  opposite  side,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
canon,  a  stream  came  tumbling  down  the  bare  granite 
wall,  alternatingly  in  foamy  dashes  and  green,  ribbon-like 
glidings.  Far  up  over  the  brow  of  the  steeper  portion  of  the 
wall  it  could  still  be  seen,  the  whole  cascade  seeming  fully 
half  a  mile  long;  but  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  volume  of  water  was  small.  I  should  like  to  see  that 
cascade  in  June. 

There  was  a  kind  of  crazy  trail  leading  down  the 
shattered,  undergrowth-covered  canon  side  nearly  as  long 
and  quite  as  steep  as  the  old  Indian  Canon  trail  of  the 
Yosemite.  Forgetting  it  was  long  past  lunch-time,  down 
we  went,  Whitney   allowing  me  to  place  his  feet  for  him 
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when  the  trail  grew  all  too  much  for  even  his  sagacious 
ingenuity.  The  brightest  meadow  spot,  as  seen  from 
above,  upon  reaching  and  fording  the  stream,  turned  out 
to  be  a  swamp  of  the  most  villainous  description.  At  the 
base  of  the  canon  wall  a  stream  divided,  both  branches 
ultimately  flowing  into  the  river  and  enclosing  the  swamp, 
which  had  become  such  through  the  continual  inundation 
of  the  subsoil  by  the  circumfluent  rivulet. 

As  I  crossed  the  river  something  jumped  at  a  fly;  and, 
still  oblivious  to  the  now  imperative  demands  of  the  inner 
man,  I  must  needs  ransack  the  pack  for  hook  and  line, 
bent  on  ascertaining  the  nature  of  that  something.  It 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  trout.  One  hook  proving 
inadequate  to  the  demand  I  tied  on  another,  and  began 
hauling  them  out,  as  fast  as  I  could  whip  the  stream,  two 
at  a  time,  and  not  one  under  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  presence  of  trout  said  very  plainly,  ' '  No  more  falls 
down  stream  on  the  San  Joaquin."  For  the  sheepman 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  waste  his  precious  time  stocking 
streams.  Apropos  of  the  sheepmen,  I  afterward  learned 
that  such  of  the  fraternity  as  had  visited  the  canon  were 
less  strongly  impressed  by  its  scenic  features  than  by  the 
abundance  of  trout;  hence  they  gave  the  stream  the  name 
Fish  Creek,  ignoring  the  canon  completely,  except 
(possibly)  to  recognize  it  as  forming  the  banks  of  the 
creek. 

The  valley,  though  of  not  more  virgin  freshness  than 
other  places  which  have  once  been  afflicted  with  the  disease 
called  sheepherder,  was  enticing  enough  to  hold  me  for  two 
days,  during  which  I  fished,  sketched  and  photographed, 
living  the  while  principally  upon  trout  and  wild  goose- 
berries, and  so  avoiding  injudicious  inroads  upon  my 
remaining  slender  stock  of  provisions. 

On  August  28th  I  climbed  out  of  the  valley  on  the 
opposite  or  southern  side.     I  had  spent  several  hours  the 
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previous  day  in  searching  for  missing  portions  of  the  nearly- 
obliterated  trail,  which  as  a  whole  corresponded  exactly  to 
descriptions  of  the  famous  Chinese  puzzle.  And,  to  add  to  the 
difficulty,  it  maintained  the  steepest  angle  at  which  it  was 
possible  for  a  laden  beast  to  ascend — at  every  jump  Whitney 
literally  drew  himself  up  by  his  fore  feet.  At  a  point  about 
half-way  to  the  summit  a  kind  of  promontory  jutted  far  out 
into  the  valley,  and  here  I  took  my  last  photograph  of  one 
of  the  finest  bits  of  canon  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

Above  the  canon  the  trail  was  lost  in  a  million  sheep 
tracks,  but  I  traveled  south,  following  the  stream  which 
I  have  already  alluded  to  as  descending  to  the  valley  in  a 
remarkable  cascade.  At  a  distance  of  some  3  or  4  miles  I 
crossed,  and,  upon  climbing  the  hill,  found  myself  on  the 
divide  overlooking  the  great  south  fork  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
I  camped  on  the  shore  of  a  little  bench  lake,  whose  western 
shore,  save  for  a  fringe  of  trees,  formed  the  horizon  line  in 
that  direction,  and  into  whose  waters  dipped,  seemingly, 
the  setting  sun. 

From  the  divide  the  topography  of  the  country  was  spread 
out  to  the  view  as  upon  a  map.  For  miles  in  either  direc- 
tion the  country  shelves  down  very  evenly  to  the  south 
fork,  whose  numerous  tributary  streams,  flowing  west- 
ward down  the  long,  regular  slope,  furrow  it  with  deep, 
trough-like  corrugations.  For  two  days  I  tried  in  vain 
to  cross  the  river  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  flowed 
in  a  perpendicular  gorge,  which  through  the  ages  the  stream 
has  carved  out  for  itself  in  the  solid  granite.  I  saw  no  traces 
of  glacial  action. 

In  the  morning  of  the  last  day  I  had  left  Whitney  tied  to  a 
sapling,  while  I  descended  to  the  river  in  quest  of  a  place  of 
possible  descent  and  re-ascent  on  the  opposite  side.  I  made 
my  way  down  the  mile  or  two  of  rolling  forest  slope,  taking 
my  bearings  very  hurriedly.    Arriving  at  the  edge  of  the 
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gorge  I  skirted  along  for  an  hour  or  more,  several  times  half 
descending  the  river.  Some  distance  up  stream  I  found  a 
likely  place,  and  soon  worked  out  a  possible  route  of  de- 
scent, carefully  marking  the  way  as  I  advanced  by  piling 
monuments  at  every  turning  point.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon before  I  had  finally  connected  the  forest  above  with 
the  stream  bed  below  and,  my  task  done,  turned  my  weary 
steps  in  the  direction  whence  I  supposed  I  had  come.  No 
mule — no  familiar  granite  outcropping — and  I  soon  found 
myself  completely  at  sea. 

Night  was  almost  at  hand.  I  had  eaten  nothing 
since  morning  but  a  few  berries ;  my  clothing  was 
light  and  the  nights  were  cool.  I  had  only  my  com- 
pass, pocket  knife  and  perhaps  a  dozen  matches  to 
assist  me  in  reaching  civilization  in  the  event  Whitney 
should  break  away  before  I  could  find  him.  The  latter  con- 
tingency troubled  me  greatly — indeed,  I  thought  it  more 
than  probable  that  he  had  already  twisted  himself  loose 
from  the  sapling  and  wandered  off.  At  last  I  struck  the 
trail  near  which  I  had  tied  him,  but  before  I  was  able  to 
determine  which  direction  to  pursue,  the  darkness  obscured 
the  trail — one  difficult  to  follow  in  daylight— and  I  was  con- 
fronted with  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  it  would 
be  wisest  to  use  my  few  matches  in  the  doubtful  effort  of 
following  the  trail,  or  save  them  for  the  nights  during  the 
enforced  journey  west,  should  I  fail  to  find  the  mule  in  the 
morning.  The  matter  did  not  seem  as  trivial  then  as  it 
sounds  now;  and,  not  being  able  to  choose  between  the  two, 
I  effected  a  compromise,  so  to  speak,  by  using  half  the 
matches  on  the  trail.  They  helped  me  on  about  a  hundred 
feet.  Then  I  groped  my  way  to  the  first  gulley,  supped 
on  water- and  raw  gooseberries,  taking  the  two  courses  in 
about  the  proportion  of  a  gallon  of  the  former  to  a  gill  of 
the  latter,  built  a  three-cornered  fire,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
anxiety,  slept  till  morning,  for  I  had  been  sorely  fatigued. 
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In  the  twilight  of  the  dawn  I  sat  on  a  log  waiting  until  it 
should  grow  light  enough  to  follow  the  trail.  My  eyes  were 
sore  from  the  smoke  and  glare  of  the  fire,  my  face,  hands 
and  clothing  were  dirty,  and  all  inside  was  a  gnawing  inde- 
scribable. The  excitement  of  the  night  was  gone.  I  was 
wrapped  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn  of  another  day,  and  the 
ashes  at  my  feet  were  dispiritingly  suggestive. 

It  was  soon  quite  light,  and,  pulling  myself  together,  I 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  trail.  Over  a  mound  of 
granite,  around  a  big  yellow  pine,  and  then  I  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot,  for  there  was  Whitney,  the  pack  on  his  back, 
dragging  his  lead  strap,  and  quietly  browsing  near  a  pool. 
What  a  rise  in  the  thermometer  of  my  spirits!  Let  us  draw 
the  curtain  over  the  scene  of  the  greeting,  which  was  quite 
too  affecting  for  words. 

Across  the  gully,  and  a  little  way  up  the  opposite  bank, 
I  found  the  sapling,  peeled  and  twisted  from  its  all-night 
struggle  with  the  famished  mule.  I  had  fasted  and  shivered 
within  200  yards  of  food  and  blankets!  To  add  to  my  joy, 
a  sheepherder — the  first  human  being  I  had  seen  for  nearly 
a  month,  and  the  handsomest  mortal  that  was  ever  cre- 
ated— rode  over  the  hill,  and,  in  broken  English,  conveyed 
the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  sheep  bridge  was  on  the  main 
river,  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  south  fork. 
To  surfeit  me  with  bliss,  he  actually  told  me  of  a  trail  lead- 
ing thither.  That  day  the  forest  rang  with  songs  certainly 
strange  to  its  ear  and  long  unfamiliar  to  mine;  and,  at 
precisely  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  had  the  squarest 
meal  that  I  had  allowed  myself  for  two  weeks. 

The  entire  country  included  between  the  main  and  South 
Forks  is  rolling,  and  in  no  respect  unlike  the  granite  country 
elsewhere  in  the  Sierra.  The  gorge  of  the  main  river  is 
however  deep  and  strikingly  savage  in  appearance.  While 
descending  to  the  excellent  log  bridge,  which  solved  the 
problem  of  the  last  40  miles,  I  caught  several  glimpses,  and 
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likewise  did  the  camera,  of  Prof.  Brewer's  balloon-shaped 
dome,  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
forks.  The  most  perfect  dome  in  the  Sierra  he  called  it; 
but  as  the  writer  has  not  seen  all  the  domes  in  this 
mountain  range  of  rounded  granite  formations,  it  is  difficult 
either  to  corroborate  or  deny  the  assertion  of  the  enthusi- 
astic geologist  of  the  old  survey.  From  the  north  and 
northwest  it  is  much  more  perfect  than  any  of  the  great 
domes  of  the  Yosemite  and  surrounding  region,  and  in 
dimensions  and  general  setting  I  considered  it  by  far  the 
most  impressive  and  imposing  object  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  seen. 

After  two  day's  journey  across  the  meadows  of  Jackass 
Creek  and  the  Chiquita  Joaquin,  where  I  again  fell  into  the 
Mammoth  trail,  I  ran  across  a  most  hospitable  sheep 
camp  just  as  the  food  question  was  beginning  to  assume 
colossal  proportions,  and  I  had  begun  to  harbor  wicked 
thoughts  respecting  the  capacity  of  my  rifle  to  transform 
into  beef  some  innocent  cattle  I  passed  on  the  trail.  Out 
of  gratitude  to  three  of  the  kindest  and  most  genial 
herders  who  ever  superintended  the  transforming  of  Sierra 
grass  into  mutton,  I  took  a  picture  of  their  camp  in  the 
Basaw  Meadows,  besides  filling  an  aching  void  in  one  of  the 
molars  of  the  packer,  which  I  did  by  way  of  heaping  coals 
of  fire  on  the  latter' s  head  for  having  christened  me  "  The 
Photographer  with  the  Appetite. ' ' 

The  Basaw  Meadows  lie  just  over  the  divide  from  the 
Madera  Flume  and  Trading  Company's  Mill,  situated  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Fresno  River.  From  the  old  mill 
a  wagon  road  runs  north  to  the  Soquel  Mill,  of  later  con- 
struction, and  at  that  time  busily  engaged  in  the  laudable 
undertaking  of  removing  all  traces  of  the  old  Fresno  grove 
of  Big  Trees  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Here  a  well-chosen 
trail  skirts  the  Merced  divide  into  Sheep  Camp  on  the  main 
road  from  Fresno  Flats  to  Wawona. 
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Early  on  the  evening  of  September  ioth  I  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Galen  Clark,  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  who  kindly 
informed  me  that  my  friends  there  were  about  organizing  a 
relief  expedition  to  rescue  me  or  kill  the  bear. 
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MT.   BARNARD. 


By    C.    Mulholland, 


On  September  24,  1892,  a  party  started  from  the 
residence  of  W.  L.  Hunter,  at  George's  Creek,  6  miles 
south  from  Independence,  to  make  an  attempt  at  climbing 
a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  that  had  never  before  been 
climbed,  and  was  yet  without  a  name. 

The  party  consisted  of  W.  L.  Hunter  and  his  two  sons, 
John  and  William — the  former  aged  about  1 7  years  and  the 
latter  one  year  younger.  The  fourth  member  of  the  party 
was  C.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Hunter  and  the  writer  have  been  in  the  habit,  for 
many  years,  of  making  ascents  of  peaks  of  the  mountains 
west  from  Independence  and  Lone  Pine,  and  this  trip  had 
been  determined  upon  when  an  ascent  of  Mt.  Williamson 
was  made  some  years  before. 

The  party  and  their  supplies  were  conveyed  by  wagon 
from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  mouth  of  George's 
Creek  Canon,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  in  a  southwest 
direction.  At  the  mouth  of  the  canon  each  one  of  the 
party  spread  a  single  blanket  upon  the  ground  and  rolled 
up  in  it  a  part  of  the  food  necessary  to  be  taken  along. 
This  consisted  of  boiled  ham,  dried  beef,  crackers,  tea, 
coffee  and  sugar.  Knowing  well  what  labor  was  before 
them,  the  party  took  not  an  ounce  more  weight  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  trip.  Almost  immediately  on 
entering  the  canon  hard  work  begins.  The  stream  is 
large,  and  rushes  down  a  gorge  filled  with  huge  boulders; 
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the  canon  is  very  narrow,  with  vertical  walls  of  granite 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  Willow  and  birch  grow  so 
dense  that  it  is  only  with  much  difficulty  a  passage  can  be 
forced  through  it;  the  bushes  grow  up  right  against  the 
granite  walls,  and  it  is  by  hard  labor  only  that  a  party  can 
make  any  progress.  Even  at  midday  there  is  but  little 
more  than  twilight  in  this  part  of  the  gorge. 

About  one  mile  up  from  the  entrance,  the  canon  is  a  little 
wider  than  below,  and  here  the  first  timber  is  met.  The 
trees  are  black  pine,  and  of  good  size;  many  are  150  feet 
high,  with  trunks  from  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  Numbers 
of  the  trees  have  fallen,  and  the  great  trunks  lie  piled  upon 
each  other  in  the  utmost  confusion.  All  these  rest  upon 
huge  boulders,  and  the  labor  of  climbing  over  these 
obstacles  could  not  be  understood  except  by  those  who  had 
tried  it.  There  is  about  a  half  mile  of  such  obstructions 
to  be  passed,  and  again  the  canon  is  found  wider;  from  wall 
to  wall  the  width  of  the  gorge  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
From  the  cliffs  on  each  side  a  bank  of  loose  stones,  gravel 
and  soil  slopes  down  to  the  stream.  This  is  just  as  steep  as 
the  loose  stuff  will  lie,  and  makes  travel  very  laborious. 
The  detritus  slides  away  from  under  foot  at  every  step,  and 
advance  is  made  slowly  and  under  constant  strain;  the  toil 
is  great,  and  this  will  explain  why  such  care  is  necessary 
not  to  overload  with  supplies. 

But  the  canon  continues  to  get  wider,  and  about  4  miles 
up  has  a  width  of  about  a  half  mile.  North  of  the  stream 
is  a  plateau  from  100  to  300  yards  wide,  and,  although  the 
ascent  is  still  steep,  the  ground  is  firm,  most  of  it  clear  of 
brush,  and  the  party  could  make  good  headway.  At  a 
point  about  6  miles  up,  the  canon  divides;  one  of  the 
branches  makes  the  south  fork  of  George's  Creek.  There 
the  party  camped  for  the  night  in  a  grove  of  large  pine 
trees. 

By    dawn    next     morning    all    hands     were     stirring. 
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Breakfast  was  hurried  over  and  a  start  made,  as  all  knew 
that  a  hard  day's  work  was  to  be  done.  It  was  decided  to 
go  up  the  north  fork  of  the  canon.  Only  a  few  crackers 
and  a  little  cold  meat  were  taken  along;  the  blankets,  food 
and  coats  were  left  at  camp.  From  the  camp  to  the  upper 
timber  line,  distant  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  most  of  the 
way  is  over  very  steep  ground,  in  part  covered  with 
boulders,  and  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  yards  so  steep 
that  hands  as  well  as  feet  are  necessary  in  climbing.  Just 
on  the  summit  of  this  ledge  is  a  small  grove  of  tamaracks, 
where  two  of  this  party  had  camped  and  slept  one  night, 
eight  years  before,  when  making  an  ascent  of  Mt.  William- 
son.    This  is  the  upper  timber  line  at  that  place. 

From  the  tamaracks  a  narrow  strip  extends  up  the 
canon  about  a  half  mile,  covered  with  fine  grass  and  moss, 
and  feeling  like  soft  carpet  under  foot.  The  north  side  of 
the  canon  is  a  slope  of  about  2000  feet  of  loose  granite  and 
other  detritus,  extending  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  that 
ends  at  the  base  of  the  peak  of  Mt.  Williamson.  The 
south  side  of  the  canon  is  a  vertical  wall  ending  in  the  peak 
the  party  intended  to  climb.  Above  the  strip  of  grass  and 
moss  very  large  boulders  fill  the  canon;  over  this  the  party 
climbed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  came  upon  a 
glacier  that  extends  to  the  base  of  the  ridge  extending 
south  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Williamson.  This  glacier  is 
about  a  half  mile  in  length,  it  is  nearly  level,  and  was  easy 
to  travel  over  to  the  base  of  the  sloping  mass  of  loose 
boulders  and  other  matter  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  up 
which  the  party  must  climb.  The  ascent  of  that  slope  was 
the  hardest  work  yet  done  on  the  trip;  but  at  last  it  was 
climbed,  and  the  party  rested  on  a  narrow  crest  of  granite. 

It  was  now  past  noon,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  climb 
was  yet  to  be  done.  After  a  very  short  rest  the  party 
climbed  out  on  to  a  narrow  ledge  extending  southward. 
On  one  side  of  this  ledge  the  cliff  is  vertical  upward;  on 
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the  other  side  is  a  deep  precipice;  between  these  there  was 
just  room  for  the  party  to  move  carefully  in  single  file. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  in  the  lead,  and,  after  going  about  200 
yards,  he  found  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  cliff,  up  which  he 
climbed.  He  being  by  far  the  best  climber  in  the  party, 
had  to  help  the  others  up. 

The  other — the  west — side  of  the  ridge  was  found  to 
be  an  awful  precipice  of  granite  blocks  of  immense  size, 
piled  up  like  cyclopean  masonry.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
precipice  is  a  small  lake,  apparently  very  deep.  From 
the  ice  about  the  shore  great  masses  had  broken  off  and 
were  floating  over  the  lake  like  icebergs.  The  party 
climbed  along,  southward  and  upward,  over  the  steep 
expanse  of  boulders,  that  appeared  ready  at  any  instant 
to  go  crashing  downward  and  bury  every  soul  in  the  lake. 
The  labor  was  excessive;  the  boulders  were  mostly  of 
immense  size,  and  climbing  from  one  to  another  was  very 
difficult  as  well  as  tantalizing. 

Each  ledge  above  us  seemed  to  be  the  summit  of  the 
mountain;  but  as  each  was  surmounted  it  appeared  to  be 
but  one  of  a  series  that  would  extend  into  the  very 
heavens.  All  this  time  Mr.  Hunter  kept  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  in  the  lead.  At  last,  when  the  other  three 
were  very  badly  tired  and  nearly  despairing  of  reaching 
the  summit,  he  gave  a  shout  that  attracted  our  attention, 
and  called  to  us  that  we  were  nearly  over  all  difficulty.  A 
little  while  brought  us  where  Mr.  Hunter  was  waiting  for 
us  at  the  base  of  a  vertical  wall  of  granite.  Going  around 
this,  we  found  a  fissure  in  the  cliff,  up  which  we  climbed, 
and  in  safety  reached  the  summit  of  the  peak. 

This  summit  we  found  to  be  a  great  block  of  granite, 
affording  plenty  of  space  for  the  whole  party  to  rest  upon, 
but  not  much  more  than  that.  The  north  face  of  the  peak 
is  a  precipice,  not  less  than  3000  feet  deep.  From  the  east 
face  a  ridge  extends  down  the  canon  to  where  the  south 
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fork  of  George's  Creek  begins.  The  west  side  of  the  peak 
is  already  described.  The  south  side  will  be  described 
farther  on. 

After  resting  a  little  while  the  party  built  a  small 
monument,  and  in  this  was  put  a  record  of  their  names  and 
the  date  of  the  ascent.  If  a  line  were  drawn  from  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Williamson  to  that  of  Mt.  Whitney  this 
peak,  which  the  party  decided  to  call  Mt.  Barnard,  in 
honor  of  the  astronomer  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  would  be  but  a 
very  short  distance  west  from  it.  Mt.  Williamson  is  north 
from  Barnard,  and  Tyndal  a  little  north  of  west.  These 
three  peaks  form  a  triangle,  each  side  of  which  we  estimated 
to  be  about  one  mile  in  length. 

By  the  time  the  monument  was  completed  and  the 
record  placed  therein  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  getting 
back  to  camp.  We  climbed  down  the  fissure  to  the  base 
of  the  pinnacle  forming  the  summit  of  the  peak,  and  then 
turned  to  descend  the  south  face  of  the  mountain.  This 
was  found  to  be  less  broken  than  the  west  side,  and  our 
progress  down  was  rapid. 

About  one  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  we  found  the 
ground  to  be  loose  earth  and  long  strips  of  sand.  Down  this 
we  went  with  a  rush.  The  sun  was  near  setting,  and  to  get 
out  before  dark,  where  we  would  be  sure  of  being  able  to 
reach  camp,  we  had  to  take  some  chances.  But  all  went 
well  with  us.  Before  dark  we  were  in  the  bottom  of  the 
south  branch  canon,  and  soon  afterward  reached  camp,  very 
tired,  but  well  pleased  that  we  had  ascended  a  peak  never 
before  touched  by  human  feet,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  name 
that  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  stars  are  studied  by 
human  beings.  The  height  of  Barnard  is  about  14,300  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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THE    ROUTE    UP    MT.   WILLIAMSON. 


By   A.   W.   de  la  Cour   Carroll. 


Our  party  camped  over  night  at  the  mouth  of  George's 
Creek  Canon,  which  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  scattered 
settlement  of  George's  Creek,  a  location  nine  miles  south  of 
Independence  (Inyo  County).  The  following  morning — 
20th  August — we  commenced  our  tramp  at  7:15  ;  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  George's  Creek,  being  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and  the  best  authority  as  to  the  mountain  climbing  of  the 
district.  Mr.  Mulholland,  of  Independence,  an  enthusiast 
on  the  matter,  Mr.  and  Miss  Skinner,  Mr.  Hunter's  son 
and  myself  formed  the  company,  together  with  an  Indian 
and  a  Mexican  to  carry  what  they  could  of  the  necessary 
provisions;  we  also  having  good  packs,  for  the  way  we  had 
to  go  is  now  utterly  impassable  for  animals,  much  of  it, 
for  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  through  brush,  and  all 
unmarked  save  what  we  have  done  in  cutting  our  way. 

The  route  to  take  is :  Keep  north  of  creek  for  about  half 
a  mile,  then  cross;  keep  on  until  you  see  a  very  large  rock 
in  center  of  canon,  with  a  small  pond  formed  by  the  rock 
partially  damming  the  stream.  Still  keep  south  of  creek 
until  you  have  gone  about  one  mile  from  first  crossing,  and 
you  will  come  to  several  large  logs  lying  irregularly  across 
the  water.  On  these  make  best  way  you  can  to  the  north 
of  the  stream,  and  keep  north  the  remainder  of  the  way, 
and  always  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  water. 

We  had  lunch  at  12  o'clock,  took  a  rest  of  about  an 
hour,    then  started  on.      It   is  useless  to  attempt  a  close 
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description  of  the  way.  It  is,  from  the  second  crossing, 
not  difficult.  About  5  o'clock  we  reached  a  tamarack 
grove,  which  is  the  last  "bunch"  of  trees  up  the  canon. 
En  route  we  passed  the  south  fork  of  George's  Creek; 
and,  still  further  on,  there  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  creek;  and,  just  at  this  point,  you 
keep  to  the  right,  climbing  a  considerable  rise  to  the 
tamarack  grove — which  is  the  place  to  camp — plenty  of 
water  and  wood  for  fires.  We  believe  the  altitude  here, 
7000  feet  from  George's  Creek  mouth,  there  5000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Next  morning,  at  7:30,  we  left  the  tamarack  grove  for 
the  summit.  Made  our  ascent  up  the  ridge  to  the  north 
of  camp,  and  came  out  at  a  north  northeast  point,  then 
walked  along  a  gentle  slope  until  we  came  to  the  very  base 
of  Williamson  Peak,  and  on  the  eastern  slope.  Some  of 
us  went  along  the  eastern  slope  northwards,  and  past  a 
pond  or  small  lake,  then  curved  up;  but  I  found  much  the 
easier  climb  is  to  keep  on  from  what  is  called  the  backbone 
of  the  ridge  which  I  have  noted.  There  is  not  very  much 
difficulty  either  direction.  The  credit  of  finding  out  the 
better  course  is  due  to  earlier  explorers. 

We  reached  the  summit  at  1 2 130,  and  were  the  fourth 
party  to  accomplish  it ;  failures  of  access  being  due  to 
taking  other  lines  of  ascent.  Miss  Skinner  was  the  first 
lady  to  make  the  climb.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining 
the  first  views  from  Mt.  Williamson,  having  "packed" 
my  camera  there,  and  one  of  my  great  objects  in  doing  so 
was  to  procure  views  for  the  Sierra  Club. 

We  left  the  summit  3:45,  reached  the  tamarack  grove 
5:25.  Next  day  left  the  camp  6:25  a.  m.,  reaching  mouth 
of  canon  12  o'clock. 

The  views  I  am  forwarding  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
mountain  scenery  than  I  can.     The  canon  is  very  lovely, 
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and  grand  in  parts — steep  cliffs,    pine  trees  and   flowing 
water  all  the  way. 

I  crossed  the  creek  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
tamarack  grove,  when  going  up,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
looking  down  the  canon,  at  a  delta  with  low  green  brush 
enclosing  a  patch  of  long  grass,  from  which  I  started  a 
number  of  grouse,  and,  near  it,  three  deer.  The  view 
down  is  very  fine,  but  I  do  not  think  the  photograph 
sufficiently  good  to  send  you.  Another  view  I  regret 
not  having  for  you  is  of  the  Kern  Valley,  as  seen  from 
Williamson,  and  which  is  by  far  the  grandest  from  that 
elevation  —  the  highest  (judging  by  instruments  at  our 
disposal)  of  the  range,   except  Whitney. 
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NOTES   ON   THE  KING'S   RIVER  AND  MT.  WHIT- 
NEY  TRAILS   (JULY  AND  AUGUST,  1890). 


By  J.  N.  LeConte. 


Fresno  is  an  excellent  place  to  start  from,  being  on  the 
main  line  of  the  railroad  and  due  west  of  the  King's  River 
Cafion,  We  had  considerable  trouble  obtaining  donkeys 
here,  and  had  to  send  as  far  as  Raymond  for  them.  Mules 
and  horses,  however,  are  easily  obtainable.  Excellent  pack- 
saddles  and  bags  can  be  had  (made  to  order)  at  any  of  the 
harness  stores. 

On  leaving  Fresno  take  the  main  Centerville  road.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  traveled  roads  in  the  county, 
and  is  surveyed  due  east  on  a  section-line  17  miles  to 
Centerville.  Any  one  can  direct  you  to  the  road.  A 
street-car  runs  out  on  it  for  a  mile  or  so.  There  are  many 
irrigating  ditches  along  the  way  to  furnish  water.  Cross 
the  branches  of  the  King's  River  a  mile  or  two  beyond 
Centerville.  The  main  branches  are  bridged,  but  the 
smaller  sloughs  must  be  forded,  which  may  prove  a  great 
inconvenience  to  pedestrians,  if  the  river  is  as  high  as  in 
June,  1890.  A  good  camping-ground  can  be  found 
anywhere  along  the  river,  with  plenty  of  standing  feed. 
After  crossing  the  last  slough  the  road  forks.  Take  the  one 
to  the  right  or  south.      A  short  distance  beyond  is  the  so- 
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called  '76  ditch  or  canal.  Cross  by  a  ford  running  as  follows: 
At  A  the  water  is  deep.  Still  con- 
tinuing east,  enter  between  two  barren 
hills,  the  first  in  the  range.  The  one 
to  the  south  is  Mt.  Campbell,  while  that 
to  the  north  is  Tcho-ne-tum-ne  Mt. 
Beyond  these  hills  is  a  large  valley, 
cultivated  over  its  entire  extent.  Soon 
after  entering  it  the  road  forks  again, 
and  the  right-hand  fork  is  taken  running  along  a  fence  for 
a  short  distance.  At  the  base  of  the  first  real  ascent  is  a 
small  farm  house  where  one  may  camp,  but  it  is  not  the 
best  of  places. 

Now  comes  a  long  ascent  from  the  plains  some  2000 
feet  into  Squaw  Valley.  The  road  is  steep,  and  there  is 
very  little  water  along  the  way.  Squaw  Valley  is  a  very 
good  place  to  camp.  It  contains  plenty  of  standing  feed, 
is  covered  with  beautiful  groves  of  oaks,  and  abounds  in 
small  game.  A  good  camping-place  is  at  Cherry's,  \\ 
miles  beyond  the  school-house.  From  Centerville  to 
Squaw  Valley  is  21  miles.  The  road  now  bears  off  to  the 
right,  crossing  the  ridge  on  the  eastern  side  to  the  town  of 
Dunlap.  This  is  the  last  settlement  before  reaching 
Independence,  in  Inyo  County.  The  road  descends  along 
a  stream  to  the  valley  of  Mill  Creek.  At  the  school-house 
the  road  forks,  and  you  must  take  the  one  to  the  right 
running  up  the  valley  of  Mill  Creek.  One  can  camp 
anywhere  along  this  creek.  (Altitude  about  2100 
feet).  At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  the  road  begins 
to  ascend  by  an  extremely  steep  grade.  It  is  a  miserable 
road,  badly  washed  out,  and  rarely  used.  The  forest-belt  is 
first  encountered  at  an  elevation  of  about  3500  feet,  and  at 
Happy  Gap  (5200  feet)  we  have  sugar-pines  and  firs,  and 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  This  is  just  above  the 
Flooded    Meadow,    or  the  site  of  Thomas'   old  Saw  Mill 
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Ranch.  You  will  strike  here  a  good  wagon-road  coming 
in  from  Visalia,  and  running  north  to  Moore  and  Smith's 
saw  mill.  Do  not  follow  it,  but  take  a  dim  road  to  the 
right,  or,  better  yet,  make  your  way  down  to  the  Flooded 
Meadow  Lake,  just  below.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  most 
excellent  camping  spot,  with  abundance  of  meadow  land  all 
around.    From  Squaw  Valley  to  Flooded  Meadow  is  2 1  miles. 

To  reach  the  Big  Trees, 
E        take  the  old  road,  which  is  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
's  and  whose  ruts  can  be  traced 
'  icY   to  the  spot  where  they  dis- 
^i  appear    under     the    water. 
Strike  back  on  this  road  up 
the  hill,   and  branch  off  to 
the  left  at  the  summit  of  the 
ridge.     This  road  will  lead 
'1  to  a  post  camp  in  a  grove 

of  sequoias.  The  people  here  will  direct  you.  Go  on 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  take  the  old  skid  road, 
which,  in  50  yards,  will  turn  into  the  Big  Tree  Road, 
which  bears  north.  If  desirous  of  reaching  the  Big  Trees 
do  not  branch  off  on  to  any  trail.  In  order  to  reach  the 
Grand  Canon,  turn  off  from  the  road  on  a  trail  to  the  right, 
about  a  mile  before  reaching  the  grove.  This  fork  is  at  the 
crossing  of  a  small  stream,  and  the  trail  runs  up  along  the 
stream  on  the  northern  bank  for  50  yards  or  so,  finally 
bearing  off  to  north,  and  leaving  the  road  to  the  west. 
One  can  camp  anywhere  along  here,  as  meadows  are 
abundant  and  the  forests  of  the  finest  description.  (From 
Flooded  Meadow  to  Big  Trees  is  4  miles,  to  forks  of  trail  is 
3  miles.)  The  trail  runs  north  for  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  before  turning  up  a  steep,  rocky  hill  to  the  east. 
Above  this  steep  place  is  Round  Meadow,  which  is  an 
exquisite   camping  spot.      Leaving   Round  Meadow,   the 
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trail,  which  is  rather  scattered  here,  turns  north  again,  and 
runs  up  the  slope  in  that  direction  for  a  few  hundred  yards. 
At  the  summit  of  the  ridge  the  trail  forks,  and  finger- 
boards on  a  tree  direct  the  way.  The  right-hand  trail  goes 
to  the  King's  River  Canon,  the  left  to  Long  Meadows. 
The  King's  River  trail  turns  eastward  again,  and 
preserves  this  general  trend  all  the  way  to  the  canon. 
Beyond  the  guide-post  the  trail  descends  a  long  hill  to 
Little  Boulder  or  Ten-mile  Creek.  While  descending  this 
hill,  one  obtains  magnificent  glimpses  up  the  great  canon  of 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  King's  River  or  Tehipitee  Valley. 
At  Little  Boulder  Creek  is  the  Bear  Skin  Meadow,  and  just 
where  the  trail  crosses  the  creek  is  a  grove  of  Sequoia 
gigantea.  (From  Flooded  Meadow  to  Bear  Skin  Meadow 
is  about  9  or  10  miles.) 

Now  comes  an  ascent  of  5  miles  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  between  Little  and  Big  Boulder  Creeks,  during  which 
many  groves  of  sequoias  are  encountered.  The  summit  of 
this  ridge  is  the  highest  point  on  the  trail — over  7000  feet — 
and  just  below  the  top,  on  the  other  side,  is  a  good  camp- 
ing spot  at  a  fine  large  meadow.  The  trail  now  descends 
to  the  banks  of  Big  Boulder  Creek.  This  large  stream 
comes  down  a  steep  slope  in  a  succession  of  cascades,  but 
there  is  usually  a  tree  felled  across,  and  it  can  probably  be 
forded  with  very  little  trouble  in  most  seasons,  if  the  attempt 
is  made  early  in  the  morning.  After  crossing  this  stream, 
take  the  trail  up  the  tremendous  ascent  on  the  other  side. 
Arrived  at  the  top,  the  trail  bears  off  over  thinly  forested, 
undulating  country  to  the  Horse  Corral  Meadows,  1 1  miles 
from  Little  Boulder  Creek.  The  Horse  Corral  is  a  very 
large  meadow,  and  is,  of  course,  a  most  beautiful  camping 
spot.  After  leaving  this  place  the  trail  trends  a  little  to  the 
north,  but  there  are  no  more  steep  hills  till  the  verge  of  the 
King's  Canon  is  reached.  Just  beyond  the  Summit 
Meadows,   at  Grand  Lookout,  the  descent  into  the  canon 
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begins.  The  trail  from  here  on  is  very  rough  and 
precipitous,  descending  3000  feet  in  less  than  3  miles. 
There  are  fine  views  all  along  here  of  the  Grand  Canon  and 
the  high  Sierras  to  the  east,  and  of  the  great  ' '  Divide ' ' 
to  the  north.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  you  are  in  the  gorge 
about  3  miles  below  the  Grand  Canon.  Follow  up  the 
trail  a  few  hundred  yards,  to  Fox's  camp  and  meadow, 
just  beyond  which  is  a  fine  camping  ground  on  the  King's 
River.  Fox  leases  the  meadows  from  their  owners,  and 
makes  a  small  charge  for  grazing  stock.  He  also  keeps  on 
hand  a  small  supply  of  provisions  for  the  convenience  of 
campers.  (From  Horse  Corral  Meadow  to  Fox's  cabin 
is  6  miles.) 

The  King's  River  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  and  fully  200 
feet  wide  in  the  early  summer.  Fording  or  swimming 
animals  is  quite  a  difficult  operation  when  the  water  is  high. 
Fox  endeavors  to  fell  a  tree  across  at  some  point  each  year, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  great  trouble  in  pulling  animals 
through.  The  trail  continues  up  the  valley,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  for  3  miles  to  the  meadow  near  the  junction 
of  the  King's  and  Roaring  Rivers.      This  latter,  a  stream 

about  the  size  of  the  Merced, 

enters  the  valley  through  an 

extremely  narrow  canon  from 

'M^Hf  M   the  south.     A  short  distance 

X-  above   its   junction    with    the 

Fiq.3.  Vv  S   King's  is  the  ford.     Animals 

will  have  no  trouble  in  cross- 
ing here,  though  pedestrians 
may  have  to  fell  a  tree  to  get  across.  Where  this  river 
enters  the  valley  there  is  a  fine  fall,  about  50  or  75  feet 
high,  but  it  can  be  viewed  to  advantage  from  the  left  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  only.  Both  rivers  abound  in 
trout.  After  crossing  Roaring  River,  the  trail  continues  up 
the  canon,  still  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  King's,  to  Big 
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Meadows,   3  miles  above.      Here   there   was  an  immense 

sugar-pine  felled  across  the  main  river,  and  it  has  remained 

in  position  for  several  years.     At  any  rate,  the  river  must 

be  crossed  here,  and,  as  the  water  is  comparatively  quiet, 

there  may  be  no  great  difficulty  in  pulling  animals  through. 

Just  above  the  log  the  river  makes  a  bend  to  the  south,  and 

on  this  bend  just  across  the  log  is  an  excellent  place  for  a 

permanent  camp.     Big  Meadows  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 

^m»  the  river,  but  there  is  also 

— szz~rr-===7  a  small   meadow  on  the 

L^  same  side  as  your  camp 

'^5-"i\  just  around  the  bend.  The 

i\\  e^^=^=^"~"  great    cliff   to   the  north 

'^^fej:  °f  this  camp  is  the  face 

*  '9'  '  of  North  Dome,  formerly 

called  Mt.  Ingersoll.     The  high  point  on  the  south  wall  seen 

by  looking  from  camp  across  the  Big  Meadow  is  the  Grand 

Sentinel.    The  south  wall  can  be  best  ascended  by  following 

up  Avalanche  Canon,  which  breaks  through  the  wall  just 

where  the  log  crosses  the  river.    One  may  ascend  the  Grand 

Sentinel  or  Avalanche  Peak  by  this  canon.     Another  way 

up  the  south  wall  is  by  the  old  trail  in  the  gulch,  just  to  the 

east  of  the  Grand  Sentinel,  and  this  leads  over  toward  Mt. 

Brewer.     The  north  wall  is  best  ascended  by  the  Copper 

Creek  trail,  which  follows  up  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the 

first   large   creek   entering   the   river   above   camp.      The 

distance  from  camp  to  the  foot  of  the  Copper  Creek  trail  is 

about  1  )4  miles.     This  trail  runs  across  the  ' '  Divide ' '  into 

Tehipitee   Valley.       Paradise   Valley   can   be   reached   by 

following  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river.      About  3  miles 

above  camp  the  canon  comes  to  an  abrupt  end,  the  great 

mass  of  Glacier  Monument  blocking  it  entirely.     The  main 

King's    River   comes   down   the   rugged   gorge   from  the 

north  while  Bubb's  Creek  enters  from  the  southeast.     At 

this  point  one  must  turn  up  the  main  stream,  which  can  be 
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followed  without  difficulty  about  5  miles  further,  to  Paradise 
Valley.  There  are  many  splendid  cascades  in  the  river  on 
the  way  up. 

The  main  trail  to  Independence  crosses  the  King's  River 
again,  just  above  its  junction  with  Bubb's  Creek,  3  miles 
above  camp.  There  is  a  portion  along  the  last  bit  of  the 
King's  River  that  is  pretty  rough  and  hard  to  follow, 
but  it  has  probably  been  cleared  out  at  present.  In  1890 
there  was  a  log-jam  across  the  river  at  the  ford,  so  we  had 
no  trouble  carrying  our  packs  across.  The  river  is  broad 
and  broken  with  islands.  After  crossing  the  river,  the  trail 
turns  back  along  Bubb's  Creek  for  a  few  hundred  yards  and 

then  zig-zags  up  the  hill 
to  the  left.  Do  not  attempt 
to  follow  along  the  stream- 
bank,  but  find  your  trail 
**  and  climb  up  the  moun- 
tain-side. After  attaining 
a  height  of  about  500  feet 
the  trail  bears  off  on  a 
level  up  the  canon  of 
Bubb's  Creek,  gradually 
descending  to  the  stream-bank  again.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  following  it  after  this  for  the  next  4  or  5  miles.  Keep 
on  the  north  bank.  About  5  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  canon  the  trail  forks — one  branch  keeping  on  up 
Bubb's  Creek  and  the  Independence  trail  turning  to  the 
left  up  a  very  steep  hill.  It  follows  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  creek  which  drains  Lake  Charlotte  (or  Rhoda 
Lake),  and  which  forms  a  waterfall  of  considerable  size 
where  it  comes  down  over  the  side  of  the  Bubb's  Creek 
Canon.  The  other  trail  crosses  this  creek  on  a  sheep 
bridge,  which  will  help  to  distinguish  the  place.  The  trail 
from  here  on  for  about  a  mile  is  the  worst  on  the  journey — 
running  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek  filled  with  loose  boulders. 
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At  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  the  trail  follows  along  the 
stream  again,  through  fine  meadow  land.  The  trail  is  very- 
blind  through  here,  but  one  need  only  follow  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream  all  the  way  to  Lake  Charlotte,  which 
is  some  9  miles  above  the  upper  end  of  the  King's  Canon. 
This  lake  is  a  beautiful  little  sheet  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  set  down  amongst  high,  desolate  mountains.  It 
lacks  trees  and  shade  only  to  make  it  a  fine  camping  spot. 
There  are  a  few  groves  of  Alpine  pine  ( Pinus  flexilis )  on 
the  margin,  and  also  a  narrow  fringe  of  meadow  about  the 
lake.  It  abounds  in  fine  large  trout.  Standing  at  the 
outlet,  and  looking  toward  the  head  of  the  lake,  one  notices 
a  very  fine  peak  standing  up  against  the  eastern  sky.  Our 
party  called  this  University  Peak,  in  honor  of  the  institution 
at  Berkeley.  It  is  over  14,000  feet  high,  and  on  the  main 
crest.  The  altitude  of  Lake  Charlotte  is  about  10,700  feet. 
The  trail  passes  around  the  left  side  of  Lake  Charlotte, 
and  crosses  the  ridge  at  its  head,  keeping  quite  a  distance 
to  the  left  of  the  incoming  stream  at  first,  but  approaching 
it  again  further  on.  There  are  several  small  lakes  upon 
this  stream.  After  crossing  the  ridge  before  mentioned  the 
trail  descends  into  the  basin  at  the  head- waters  of  Bubb's 
Creek,  and  passes  around  the  left  side  of  Bullfrog  Lake. 
(Elevation  10,800  feet.)  The  rock  scenery  from  this  point 
to  the  foot  of  the  Kearsarge  Pass  is  rarely  equaled  in 
grandeur  in  any  part  of  the  Sierra.  Only  a  few  stunted 
pines  grow  amongst  the  rocks,  but  meadows  are  abundant. 
The  trail  is  well  beaten  up  to  the  base  of  the  Kearsarge 
Pass.  (Elevation  of  base  11,600  feet.)  There  is  a  ridge 
of  loose  rock  at  this  point,  and  the  trail  runs  diagonally 
up  it  for  about  450  feet  of  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the 
range.  (Elevation  of  the  Kearsarge  Pass  12,056  feet.) 
The  view  from  the  top,  which  extends  over  the  roughest 
portion  of  the  Sierras  at  the  head- waters  of  the  forks  of  the 
King's  and  Kern  Rivers,  is  the  most  sublime  which  it  is 
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possible  to  obtain  in  any  part  of  the  range.  The  summit 
ridge  is  not  over  10  or  12  feet  wide,  and  is  very  much 
shattered. 

The  trail  starts  rapidly  down  on  the  other  side,  amongst 
the  loose  debris  to  the  left,  passing  around  the  northern 
edge  of  a  frozen  lake  known  as  the  Devil's  Pot-hole.  Just 
beyond  this  lake  is  a  great  drop  in  the  canon  bed,  but  the 
trail  is  tolerably  good,  and  beyond  this  place  there  is  no 
trouble  whatever.  There  are  six  lakes  upon  the  stream 
(Little  Pine  Creek),  and  the  last,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest,  is  called  Onion  Lake.  All  these  lakes  abound  in 
trout.  Just  beyond  the  old  Kearsarge  Mill,  the  trail  turns 
out  of  the  canon  over  the  low  ridge  to  the  north,  and  de- 
scends into  Owen's  Valley  by  another  canon.  The  last 
portion  is  a  wagon  road,  running  directly  east  over  the  sage 
plain  to  Independence.  The  distance  from  Lake  Charlotte 
to  the  Kearsarge  Pass  is  about  3  miles,  and  from  this 
point  to  Independence  15  miles. 

The  road  to  Lone  Pine  is  a  continuation  of  the  main 
street.  It  runs  due  south  and  to  the  east  of  a  low  mass 
of  hills  (the  Alabama  Hills),  which  are  about  13  miles 
distant,  passing  between  these  hills  and  the  Owen's  River. 
There  are  several  farm  houses  on  the  road  after  leaving 
Independence,  but  none  after  coming  within  6  miles  of 
Lone  Pine.  After  rounding  the  point  of  the  Alabama 
Hills,  the  town  of  Lone  Pine  is  still  4  miles  distant. 
(From  Independence  to  Lone  Pine  is  16  miles.)  Con- 
tinuing on  through  Lone  Pine  our  road  passes  to  the  left  of 
a  little  lake,  or  lagoon,  of  the  river,  and  then  forks.  Take 
the  branch  to  the  right  at  this  point,  as  well  as  at  the  next 
fork  a  short  distance  beyond.  This  road  passes  up  through 
the  Alabama  Hills,  and  across  the  plain  beyond  to  Jenkins' 
Ranch,  running  nearly  west.  The  Hockett  trail  starts 
from  this  ranch,  bearing  southwest.  The  first  water  is 
2^  miles  from  Jenkins',  where  a  fine  stream  crosses  the 
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trail,  and  after  this  there  is  no  more  for  8  miles.  After 
crossing  this  creek  the  trail  runs  diagonally  up  the  hillside 
to  the  south,  and  then  turns  back  into  the  mountains.  The 
Hockett  trail  is  well  built,  but  the  climb  is  a  tiresome  one, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  water.  The  first  water  is  at 
Little  Cottonwood  Creek;  but  there  is  no  feed  at  this  point. 
Follow  the  right  hand  branch  of  the  trail  which  forks 
here,  keeping  up  the  stream  on  the  right  hand  bank. 
Half  a  mile  above  are  fine  meadows  and  good  camping 
grounds.  It  is  12  miles  from  Lone  Pine  to  Little  Cottonwood 
Creek.  The  trail  runs  up  the  creek,  sometimes  on  one 
bank  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  then  turns  to  the  left 
over  a  ridge  to  Big  Cottonwood  Creek.  There  are  fine 
meadows  and  plenty  of  golden  trout  at  Big  Cottonwood, 
which  is  17  miles  from  Lone  Pine.  The  Hockett  trail 
crosses  Big  Cottonwood  and  runs  up  the  opposite  hill, 
bearing  a  little  to  the  left.  Do  not  follow  up  the  creek.  The 
trail  crosses  a  low  ridge  into  another  meadow — a  very  large 
and  fine  one— called  Horseshoe  Meadow.     After  crossing 
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this  portion  of  the  meadow  the  trail  passes  over  a  low, 
wooded  ridge,  and  down  into  another  arm  of  the  same 
meadow.  It  skirts  around  the  right  hand,  or  upper,  edge 
of  this,  and  then  follows  up  a  small  stream  coming  in  from 
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the  west.  After  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  the  source 
of  this,  we  cross  the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  11,000  feet.  The  trail  is  well  blazed  all  along 
here.  It  then  descends  along  a  small  creek  to  a  large  fiat 
below,  which  is  green  in  the  middle  and  sandy  about  the 
edges.  This  is  the  Mulkey,  or  Mulchy  Meadow.  Cross  a 
large  sand  bank,  and  then  turn  to  the  right,  taking  that 
fork  of  the  trail  which  bears  north,  up  the  sandy  plain. 
Continuing  north  the  trail  enters  a  dry  valley,  covered  with 
sagebrush  and  scattered  timber.  Two  miles  above  the 
Mulkey  Meadow  the  trail  turns  to  the  left  and  crosses  the 
ridge  on  that  side,  descending  on  the  other  side  in  a  dry 
canon  to  a  large  creek,  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kern  River. 
Our  route  is  first  down  the  left  bank  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  crossing  the  stream,  continues  on  the  right  side, 
the  creek  running  in  a  deep  gorge.  Finally,  the  trail 
emerges  on  a  sagebrush  fiat,  still  keeping  near  the  South 
Fork  till  the  "Tunnel  Fork"  is  reached.  At  this  point 
Whitney  Creek  and  the  South  Fork  approach  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  one  another,  and  a  tunnel  has  been  cut, 
draining  most  of  the  water  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  As 
the  trail  passes  along  the  top  of  the  low  ridge  over  the  tun- 
nel, one  may  easily  miss  this  place,  which  is  a  most  import- 
ant landmark.  Here  the  Whitney  trail  branches  from  the 
Hockett  trail  and  turns  back  up  Whitney  Creek.  At  the 
' '  forks ' '  our  party  put  a  blaze  on  a  tree  on  the  north  side  of 
the  trail,  thus,  Y 

From  Big  Cottonwood  to  Horseshoe  Meadow  is  1 
mile,  and  from  here  on  to  the  Mulkey  Meadow  is  3. 
From  Mulkey  Meadow  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kern  is 
3)4  miles,  and  the  trail  follows  this  latter  stream  4  miles  to 
the  ' '  Tunnel  Forks. ' '  Whitney  Creek  and  the  South 
Fork  abound  in  golden  trout. 

Turn  back  toward  the  mountains  again,  taking  the  trail 
up  Whitney  Creek.     At  first  the  trail  keeps  well  up  on  the 
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ridge,  and  then  descends  to  the  south  bank  of  the  creek.  A 
mile  and  a  half  above  it  crosses  the  creek  and  keeps  on  the 
other  bank  all  the  way  to  Whitney  Meadows.  These 
meadows  are  at  the  base  of  Old  Mt.  Whitney,  or  Sheep 
Mountain.  You  follow  along  the  left,  or  northern  edge  of 
the  meadow,  and  watch  carefully  for  a  sheep  corral.  It  is 
built  substantially  of  logs,  and  is  set  a  little  back  in  the 
forest,  so  that  it  can  easily  escape  detection.  Just  here 
is  a  small  stream,  upon  the  bank  of  which  is  a  U.  C.  cut 
upon  a  tree.  From  here  on  for  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  trail,  so  one  must  cut  across  country, 
following  prominent  landmarks.  Cross  the  little  creek  and 
ascend  along  the  ridge  upon  the  other  side,  bearing  north. 
Then  incline  slightly  to  the  right,  get- 
ting finally  into  the  canon  of  another 
A^*****^  small  creek  flowing  parallel  to  the  first. 


SWP™~\  /  _y  At  the  head  of  this  creek  may  be  noticed 
a  flat-topped  mountain,  which,  in  or- 
dinary seasons,  has  a  large  patch  of 
snow  near  the  top.  Ascend  to  the  top 
of  this  mountain  with  your  animals,  by 
keeping  to  the  left  of  the  patch  of 
snow.  On  the  summit  will  be  found 
quite  an  extensive  area  covered  with 
loose  boulders.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  other 
(northern)  side  will  be  seen  an  extensive  meadow  with 
sandy  margins,  and  our  route  is  down  the  rocky  slope  into 
this.  Once  at  the  bottom,  make  toward  the  point  where 
the  stream  leaves  the  meadow,  at  the  northwestern  corner. 
After  following  this  stream  down  for  a  few  rods  on  the  left 
bank  you  will  strike  the  trail  which  leads  all  the  way  to 
the  base  of  Mt.  Whitney.  Two  hundred  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  meadow  the  trail  crosses  the  creek,  and 
on  the  other  side  it  is  well-beaten  into  the  sand.  For 
1 Y^  or  2  miles  the  trail  follows  near  this  creek  on  the  east 
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bank,  and  then  it  bears  off  more  to  the  right,  crosses  a  large 
lateral  moraine,  and  descends  into  a  deep  canon  to  the 
banks  of  Rock  Creek.  Follow  down  this  large  stream 
for  1^/2  miles,  till  you  come  to  a  sheep  corral.  A  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  below  this  the  trail  crosses  the  creek  on  a 
sheep  ridge,  and  on  the  other  side  it  runs  directly  up  the 
mountain  northward.  The  starting  point  near  the  creek  is 
marked  by  a  blaze  on  a  tree,  thus:  /\  PIEB.  The  trail 
zigzags  up  the  mountain  toward  a  saddle  just  to  the  right 
of  a  large  peak,  crossing  on  the  way  up  another  fine  creek. 
Cross  the  pass  at  the  saddle,  and  then  descend  to  a  sand  fiat 
on  the  other  side.  Cross  this  and  follow  the  trail  through 
forests  of  Pimis  fiexilis  along  the  hillside  for  3  or  4 
miles,  and  then  down  a  very  steep,  rocky  slope,  into  the 
canon  of  the  creek  which  flows  from  the  base  of  Mt. 
Whitney.  At  the  foot  of  the  trail  is  a  fine,  large  meadow. 
Two  creeks  flow  into  it,  one  coming  in  from  straight  in 
front,  and  the  other  (by  far  the  larger)  entering  from  the 
left.  Where  this  latter  meets  the  meadow  is  a  series  of 
narrow,  vertical  blazes  on  a  tamarack. 

From  here  to  the  base  of  Mt.  Whitney  there  is  only 
the  remnant  of  a  trail,  but  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered 
in  following  up  the  left  (northern)  bank  of  the  large  creek. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  above  is  another  very  fine  meadow. 
About  a  half  mile  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Whitney  a  beau- 
tiful lake  will  be  passed,  which  is  just  at  the  timber  line. 
( 1 1,000  feet.)*  At  the  very  base  of  the  mountain  is  another 
lake  and  small  meadow,  where  one  may  camp,  but  there  is 
very  little  wood  about.  At  this  lake  the  creek  forks.  If 
you  keep  up  the  southern  branch  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  you 
will  come  to  the  site  of  the  old  Langley  camp.  From  here 
to  the  summit  may  be  found  evidences  of  an  old  trail.  Keep 
well  to  the  right,  ascending  the  slope  to  the  south  of  the 
main  peak. 

*  See  accompanying  photograph. 
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Distances  are  as  follows:  Tunnel  Forks  to  Whitney- 
Meadows,  5  miles;  Whitney  Meadows  to  Rock  Creek,  8 
miles;  Rock  Creek  to  large  creek  flowing  from  base  of 
Mt.  Whitney,  9  miles.  Follow  this  latter  up  for  3  miles 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  From  here  to  the  summit 
is  3  miles. 

During  the  whole  trip  from  Lone  Pine  the  true  summit 
of  Mt.  Whitney  cannot  be  seen  anywhere  along  the  trail 
till  the  descent  into  the  canon  of  the  last  creek  is  begun. 
On  the  way  up  this  creek,  however,  the  mountain  is  con- 
stantly in  view.  From  Independence  to  Mt.  Whitney  is 
about  70  miles  by  trail. 
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MOUNT   TAHOMA. 

[A  narrative  of  an  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  its  western  slope,  being  an 
exploration  of  Crater  Peak  and   North   Peak.] 


By  P.  B.  Van  Trump. 


First,  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  name  applied  in  this 
paper  to  a  mountain  which  has  always  been  named  on  the 
official  maps  of  the  Government  "Mount  Rainier,"  and 
which  for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  prior  to  the 
early  seventies  had  been  exclusively  known  by  that  name. 
Every  student  familiar  with  the  history  of  early  explorations 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  knows,  that  when 
the  distinguished  navigator,  George  Vancouver,  was  in  search 
of  the  then  fabled  northwest  passage  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  he  entered  and  explored  the  beautiful 
inland  sea  which  he  named  Puget  Sound ;  that  as  he  was 
sailing  over  its  waters  one  clear  day  in  May,  1792,  he  saw 
looming  up  on  the  eastern  horizon  a  magnificent  snow- 
capped mountain,  which  he  named  Mount  Rainier,  in  honor 
of  his  friend,  Rear- Admiral  Rainier,  of  the  English  navy. 
When  Vancouver  thus  named  this  grand  mountain,  he  did 
so  without  considering,  apparently,  whether  some  other 
navigator  might  not  have  discovered  and  named  it,  and 
evidently  without  endeavoring  to  ascertain  by  what  name  it 
was  known  among  the  primitive  dwellers  by  the  beautiful 
inland  sea.     This  people,  or  race  of  mysterious  origin,  who 
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had  for  unknown  generations  dwelt  by  this  inland  sea  and 
on  the  plains  east  of  the  great  mountain  chain  which  runs 
parallel  with  it,  called  the  mountain  by  a  name  which  had  a 
peculiar  and  appropriate  meaning.  The  tribes  dwelling  by 
the  Sound,  which  they  termed  "Whulge,"  called  the 
mountain  "Tacobet,"  the  nourisher  or  source  of  waters, 
and  those  tribes  (the  Yakimas  and  Klickitats)  which  dwelt 
on  the  plains  east  of  the  mountain,  called  it  Tahoma,  which 
means  "rumbling  sound."  How  much  more  significant 
and  appropriate  these  Indian  names  for  the  mountain  than 
is  the  name  of  a  man,  one  who  was  an  alien,  who  never  saw 
the  mountain,  and  who  was  not  in  sympathy  or  in  touch 
with  the  nation  which  was  thus  to  perpetuate  his  name  ! 
And  these  Indian  names  are  thus  appropriate  not  only  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  significance  of  them,  but  because  this 
primitive  race  were  the  original  discoverers  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  original  and  rightful  owners  of  the  country  which 
the  mountain  so  grandly  dominated.  Even  if  we  leave  the 
Indian  out  of  the  question  altogether,  Vancouver  was  not 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  mountain.  The  Spaniards 
explored  these  waters  previous  to  Vancouver's  explora- 
tions, and  they  saw  the  mountain.  About  fifty  years  after 
Vancouver  named  the  mountain,  the  brilliant  American 
author,  Theodore  Winthrop,  visited  the  Sound,  beheld  the 
mountain,  was  piloted  first  by  western  Washington  Indians 
over  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  and  then  by  eastern  Wash- 
ington Indians  across  the  Cascade  Mountains.  From  the 
two  Indian  names  heard  during  this  journey  he  coined  the 
euphonious  name  "Tacoma,"  and  he  thus  subsequently 
named  the  mountain  in  his  "Canoe  and  Saddle."  Of  late 
years  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Washington 
called  the  mountain  Tacoma,  while  a  few  others  apply  to  it 
the  Yakima-Klickitat  name  ' '  Tahoma. ' '  The  writer  believes 
that  the  time  is  not  many  years  distant  when  the  inexpressive 
and  inappropriate  name  of  Rainier  will  be  generally,  if  not 
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universally,  replaced  by  one  of  the  expressive  and  appro- 
priate Indian  names. 

Mount  Tahoma  is  beyond  question  the  grandest  of  all  the 
peaks  of  the  great  Cascade  Range,  and,  Mount  St.  Elias 
aside,  is  without  a  rival  in  North  America  in  ruggedness, 
grandeur,  beauty  of  outline,  and  in  the  number  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  glaciers.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  in 
all  Europe  a  single  mountain  which  has  a  glacial  system  on 
so  grand  a  scale.  A  dozen  prominent  glaciers  are  imbedded 
in  its  rugged  sides,  one  of  which  is  12  miles  long  and  nearly 
3  miles  in  width — several  others  are  from  6  to  10  miles  long  ; 
and  if  all  its  glaciers,  both  great  and  small,  were  to  be 
counted,  the  number  would  be  found  to  reach  15  or  16. 
Some  further  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  mountain  from  the  following  statements,  which  are 
estimates  based  on  numerous  ascents  of  the  mountain  and 
a  considerable  personal  experience  in  exploration  of  it. 

The  main  glaciers  terminate  at  points  which  have  a 
common  level.  A  line  passing  around  the  mountain  at  the 
terminals  of  these  glaciers,  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit  of 
it,  would  measure  40  miles,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
mountain  where  its  base  may  be  said  to  begin  to  swell  from 
the  surrounding  country  is  at  least  80  miles.  The  diameter 
of  the  mountain  at  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  (6000  feet) 
must  be  at  least  10  miles.  The  altitude  of  Tahoma  is  almost 
15,000  feet ;  yet  even  at  that  height  the  distance  across  its 
summit  is  fully  2  miles.  The  air  at  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  above  it,  is  magically  clear ;  yet  a  man  standing 
at  the  snow-line  on  a  clear  day  and  gazing  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  would  be  unable  to  see  a  mountain  climber 
moving  on  the  snow  at  the  summit.  To  an  observer  stand- 
ing at  a  point  on  the  mountain  side  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level  a  party  of  tall  men  just  reaching  the  summit 
would  appear  like  black  specks  moving  across  the  snow. 
Although    properly    a    mountain    of  the    Cascade   Range, 
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Tahoma  stands  some  miles  to  the  west  of  the  main  chain, 
rising  in  solitary  and  unapproachable  grandeur,  and 
immeasurably  overtopping  the  neighboring  peaks  or  eleva- 
tions of  the  parent  range. 

Between  the  years  1870  and  1884,  I  made  several  ascents 
of  the  mountain  by  the  south  side,  and  one  ascent  by  the 
west  side  in  1891,  accomplishing  the  mastery  of  two  peaks; 
but  several  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  North  Peak 
were  unsuccessful.  In  the  summer  of  1892,  determining  to 
make  a  final  and  supreme  effort  to  master  this  coveted  peak, 
and  remembering  that  my  friend,  George  B.  Bayley,  of 
San  Francisco,  had  exacted  a  promise  of  me  to  let  him 
know  when  I  intended  to  make  my  final  effort  to  scale  the 
North  Peak,  that  he  might  join  me  in  the  attempt,  I  wrote 
to  him,  and  in  due  time  he  arrived  at  Yelm,  eager  for  the 
mountain  fray  and  armed  cap-a-pie.  On  the  morning  of 
August  16,  1892,  we  left  the  little  village  of  Yelm  on  our 
journey  mountainward,  each  mountaineer  astride  of  a 
substantial  pony,  one  of  them  leading  a  large  horse  well- 
laden  with  provisions  and  abundant  camp  paraphernalia. 
The  mountain  lies  due  east  of  Yelm,  and  is  distant  from  it 
"as  the  crow  flies,"  a  little  over  40  miles,  supposing  the 
crow  to  alight  at  the  terminal  point  of  one  of  the  west-side 
glaciers.  The  distance  in  an  air-line  from  Yelm  to  the 
actual  summit  of  Tahoma  is,  by  triangulation,  just  50  miles; 
and  yet  on  a  summer  day,  when  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  clear,  the  mountain  looms  up  with  such  vast  propor- 
tions, with  such  clear-cut  outlines,  and  seems  so  neigh- 
borly, that  a  ' '  tenderfoot ' '  or  novice  from  the  East  would 
deem  it  less  than  ten  miles  distant.  Our  general  course  lay 
up  the  valley  of  the  Nesqually  River,  crossing  the  latter  but 
twice,  once  by  means  of  a  good  substantial  county  bridge 
on  the  edge  of  Yelm  prairie,  the  second  time  far  up  toward 
the  mountain,  where  the  murky,  turbulent  water  of  the  river 
has  a  swift  current,  where  the  rolling,  bumping  bowlders 
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tend  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  horses  in  fording, 
and  where,  sometimes,  a  careless  rider  is  unhorsed  and 
forced  to  take  an  ice-cold  bath  not  down  on  the  program  at 
starting. 

After  the  broad  and  bare  Nesqually  plains  are  left,  or 
the  equally  treeless  prairie  of  Yelm,  the  road  to  the  moun- 
tain may  be  said  to  extend  through  one  vast  and  continuous 
forest;  and  so  dense  is  it  in  places  and  so  closely,  high  over- 
head, are  the  branches  of  the  giant  firs  and  monster  spruces 
interlaced,  that  rarely  does  a  sunbeam  penetrate  them  to 
fleck  with  its  light  the  pine-leaf-carpeted  floor  of  "the  forest 
primeval."  When  the  open  glades  and  the  beautiful 
flowery  meadows  of  the  mountain  proper  are  reached,  after 
a  long  journey  through  these  funereal  pines,  the  change  is 
marked  and  agreeable,  and  so  very  pleasing,  that  the  traveler 
is  fully  repaid  for  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  and  for  his 
"moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field."  The  entire  tourist 
travel  of  to-day  to  the  mountain  is  to  the  south  or  Paradise 
Valley  side,  the  more  rugged,  picturesque  and  varied  west 
side  being,  as  yet,  a  terra  incognita,  except  to  a  few  adven- 
turous mountaineers  or  goat  hunters.  All  the  artists,  all 
the  photographers,  and  almost  all  the  kodak  fiends  even, 
take  the  beaten  track  to  the  better  known  and  famed  Para- 
dise Valley;  hence,  there  are,  as  yet,  no  photographic 
views  or  sketches  extant  of  the  west  side  of  the  mountain 
other  than  those  showing  it  as  seen  from  the  Sound,  50  miles 
away;  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  accompanying 
this  article  do  not  picture  any  of  the  interesting  points  in 
and  the  striking  features  connected  with  the  exploit  of  the 
mountain  climbers  who  figure  in  this  narrative. 

Where  the  Rainier  Fork  of  the  Nesqually  River  makes 
its  confluence  with  the  main  Nesqually,  a  distance  of  45 
miles  from  Yelm,  we  left  the  Paradise  Valley  road  and 
turned  our  course  up  the  Rainier  Fork;  and  in  leaving  the 
aforesaid  road  we  left  behind  us  the  traces  of  civilization 
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and  what  comforts  of  traveling  it  afforded — for  there  was 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  a  trail  to  mark  our  way,  a  few  scat- 
tering "blazes"  on  the  thickly  standing  trees  indicating 
the  course,  these  few-and-far-between  blazes  having  been 
made  some  years  ago  by  the  Indians  in  one  of  their  annual 
hunting  expeditions  to  Tahoma  for  mountain  goats  or  to 
lay  in  their  winter  supply  of  mountain  whortleberries.  We 
traveled  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  till  we  reached  a 
point  about  3  miles  above  its  mouth;  here  we  left  it  to  climb 
the  outlying  spurs  and  foot-hills  that  lay  between  us  and  the 
mountain  proper.  Now  the  trail  became  quite  discernible 
in  its  zigzagging  up  the  mountain  ridges.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  climbing  was  quite  arduous.  Now  up  a  steep 
mountain  only  to  go  down  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to 
"tackle"  another  of  still  greater  elevation,  and  so  on,  till  we 
reached  the  first  park  or  mountain  meadow  of  Tahoma, 
which  we  entered  by  passing  through  a  narrow,  rocky 
gorge  or  natural  gateway  in  a  high  ledge  of  rock,  which 
had  long  hidden  the  mountain  from  us  as  we  toiled  upward. 
When  the  traveler  has  passed  through  this  gateway,  he 
stops  almost  involuntarily,  not  to  rest  and  regain  his  "wind  " 
after  the  long,  steep  climb,  as  might  seem  natural,  but  to 
"take  in"  and  enjoy  the  sublime  view  suddenly  revealed 
to  him.  Directly  in  front  of  him,  and  filling  up  the  whole 
range  of  vision  in  that  direction,  is  the  long-sought  moun- 
tain, apparently  near  enough  to  touch,  yet  in  reality  2  miles 
and  a  half  distant,  its  triple  summit  seeming  to  pierce  the 
very  vault  of  heaven,  three  of  its  magnificent  glaciers  in  full 
view,  the  deep,  muffled  thunder  of  huge  rocks  rolling  and 
grinding  beneath  their  mighty  movements  occasionally 
breaking  the  otherwise  Sabbath  stillness  of  the  mountain 
air.  Immediately  before  the  spectator,  and  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left  hand,  stretch  a  succession  of  mountain 
meadows,  or  Alpine  gardens,  richly  clothed  in  grass  and 
brilliant   with    many-hued   flowers,    dotted   with    beautiful 
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groves  of  firs,  and  with  here  and  there  a  crystal  lake. 
Looking  back  over  the  region  through  which  lies  the  course 
of  his  journey  mountainward,  and  far  beyond  the  point 
where  it  began,  he  sees  innumerable  undulating  hills,  the 
winding  course  of  the  Nesqually,  and  a  vast  sea  of  green 
forest  stretching  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  while  off  to 
the  right,  or  against  the  southern  horizon,  rise  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  near  Adams,  more  remote  St.  Helens,  and 

beyond 

"  Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 

Save  his  own  dashings — " 
the  magnificent  white  cone  of  distant  Hood.  A  man  who 
thus  stands  and  who  is  thus  blessed  with  such  a  vision,  yet 
who  feels  no  exaltation  of  soul,  no  supreme  delight  in  the 
conscious  exercise  or  stirring  of  that  something  within  us  we 
call  the  aesthetic, 

"Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

Wending  our  way  through  the  mountain  meadows  until 
we  reached  the  one  at  the  highest  elevation,  and  con- 
sequently nearest  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the 
mountain,  we  pitched  our  comfortable  wall  tent  and  estab- 
lished permanent  camp.  One  pony  and  the  pack-horse 
were  turned  loose  to  graze  at  will;  the  remaining  pony  was 
securely  picketed,  in  order  that  we  might  be  sure  of  one 
animal  on  our  return  from  the  summit — a  wise  precaution 
in  relation  to  the  two  biped  climbers,  but  an  unfortunate 
one  for  the  picketed  quadruped,  as  will  be  shown  in  each 
case  by  the  sequel.  On  the  following  morning,  August 
20th,  we  completed  our  preparations  for  the  climb.  Each 
of  us  took  a  double  blanket,  an  extra  woolen  undershirt  and 
overshirt  and  an  extra  pair  of  woolen  socks,  these  extras  in 
clothing  being  intended  for  use  on  the  summit  at  night.  Each, 
of  course,  had  the  regulation  alpenstock.  One  carried  a 
hatchet,  and  the  other  75  feet  of  three-eighths  rope.     A  pint 
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bottle  of  alcohol  and  a  spirit-lamp  were  part  of  the  outfit. 
I  carried  a  large  reflector  made  of  bright  plate  tin,  fastened 
to  a  board  of  the  same  size.  The  edibles  for  the  trip  (in 
quantity  sufficient  for  2  days)  were  equally  divided  between 
the  two  packs.  Concluding  to  use  our  pack-horse  as  far  as 
practicable  in  the  ascent,  we  caught  him  and  strapped  our 
packs,  coats,  hatchet,  rope  and  reflector  on  him.  Oneonta' 
(for  with  this  poetic  and  aboriginal  name  had  the  pack-horse 
been  christened  in  his  early  colthood)  did  not  make  any 
frisky  demonstrations  of  delight  over  the  prospect  of  an 
additional  climb.  He  looked  sadly  and  regretfully  at  his 
grazing  companions,  and  heaved  a  dismal  groan  as  the 
"cinch"  was  finally  tightened;  yet,  with  that  patient 
docility  (or  is  it  animal  philosophy  ?)  characteristic  of  the 
horse,  he  submitted  to  the  inevitable  in  the  shape  of  domi- 
neering man. 

Mountaineers  and  puffing  steed  now  climbed  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  good  mile  over  alternate  fields  of  snow 
and  patches  of  rock  to  a  point  where  the  spur  we  were 
ascending  connected  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  loose  shelving 
rock  with  one  of  the  rocky  ridges  which  extend  up  the 
mountain  toward  the  south  peak.  When  we  reached  this 
narrow  tongue  of  loose  rock,  to  get  on  which  there  was 
quite  a  jump-off  from  the  spur  we  had  ascended,  we  dis- 
cussed whether  we  should  take  the  horse  any  further.  My 
companion  was  in  favor  of  doing  so,  and  it  could  easily  have 
been  done  with  a  sure-footed  cayuse  used  to  climbing  over 
rocks;  but  as  the  horse  was  heavy,  and  not  a  graduate  in 
mountain  climbing,  I  thought  it  best  to  dispense  with  him 
there.  I  thought  my  companion,  as  he  glanced  at  his  heavy 
pack,  heaved  a  gentle  sigh  of  protest  against  this  early  aban- 
donment of  horse-power.  We  soon  stripped  Oneonta  of  his 
pack  and  halter,  leaving  him  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  or 
follow.  For  a  time  Oneonta  seemed  to  be  halting  between 
two  opinions.      He  first  looked  back  in  the  direction  he  had 
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come,  then  looked  meditatively  at  the  mountain  looming  up 
before  us,  and  then  after  casting  a  glance  at  us  with  an 
expression  of  eye  which  said,  "as  plain  as  whisper  in  the 
ear,"  "  Well,  gentlemen,  if  it's  your  intention  to  scale  these 
awful  heights,  please  consider  me  not  in  it,"  turned  in  his 
tracks  and  trotted  briskly  off  in  the  direction  of  camp. 
Simple  and  natural  as  was  this  desertion  of  us  by  our  horse 
for  his  more  congenial  four-footed  companions  at  camp,  it 
seemed,  as  he  disappeared  over  the  neighboring  snow-ridge, 
as  though  we  had  lost  forever  a  valuable  friend,  and  it  cast 
a  sort  of  damper  on  our  spirits;  and  as  we  started  off  up  the 
mountain,  after  strapping  (by  each  other's  help)  our  packs 
to  our  backs,  we  seemed  to  have  suddenly  acquired  a  won- 
derful increment  of  avoirdupois.  A  few  moments  of  exer- 
cise, however,  in  the  exhilarating  mountain  air  revived  our 
spirits,  and  we  philosophically  concluded  that  horses  will  be 
horses,  and  sometimes  forget  the  hand  which  cares  for  them, 
iust  as  "boys  will  be  boys,"  and  sometimes  forget  the 
amenities  and  proprieties  of  life.  I,  for  my  part,  as  we 
swung  along  under  our  somewhat  heavy  packs,  was  re- 
minded of  the  early  days  when  I  prospected  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Montana  and  Idaho  with  a  forty-pound  pack  on  my 
back;  and  as  I  thought  of  it,  and  especially  of  the  expected 
triumph  over  the  North  Peak,  my  muscles  seemed  to  regain 
something  of  their  wonted  vigor  and  endurance.  For  about 
a  half-mile  from  the  point  where  the  horse  left  us  we  climbed 
the  ridge  of  rock  extending  up  toward  the  South  Peak,  then 
descended  it  on  the  left  and  got  on  to  one  of  the  three 
glaciers  alluded  to  earlier  in  this  paper. 

Our  object  was  to  cross  this  glacier  to  reach  the  snow- 
field  which  extends  some  distance  up  the  mountain  between 
the  first-mentioned  glacier  and  the  great  Tahoma  glacier. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  snow-field  terminates  at  the  foot 
of  a  ledge  of  rock  at  an  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet.  On 
the  lower  point  of  this  ledge  of  rock  we  intended  to  camp 
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for  the  night.  Where  we  crossed  the  glacier  it  was  cut  up 
with  many  crevasses,  some  of  them  wide  and  deep,  and 
in  threading  our  way  among  them,  and  in  looking  for 
"bridges"  of  ice  on  which  to  cross  the  larger  and  more 
dangerous  ones,  considerable  time  was  occupied.  When 
we  finally  reached  the  ledge  of  rock,  11,000  feet  altitude, 
where  we  intended  to  spend  the  night,  it  was  evening, 
and  we  were  tired  enough  to  stop.  Selecting  the  spot 
that  seemed  the  nearest  level  and  the  softest  on  this  rocky 
point,  we  unrolled  our  blankets  and  prepared  our  mountain 
bed  while  it  was  yet  light.  The  next  thing  was  to  find  some 
water,  for  our  day's  climb  without  any  to  drink  had  made 
us  exceedingly  thirsty.  One  peculiarity  of  climbing  on  the 
west  side  is  the  absence  of  running  water,  except  at  the 
lower  altitudes  of  the  snow-slopes.  On  the  southern  slope 
running  water  is  found  in  the  summer  afternoons  as  high 
as  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  Our  spirit-lamp  now  came 
in  play,  and,  by  melting  ice  in  our  drinking-cup,  we  man- 
aged after  some  time  to  quench  our  great  thirst.  But  the 
fresh  night  wind  blew  the  alcohol  blaze  much  of  the  time 
away  from  the  cup,  and  our  great  thirst  caused  such  a  drain 
on  the  alcohol  that  we  had  but  a  small  amount  for  melting 
ice  with  in  the  morning.  Our  camping-site  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  Tahoma  glacier,  the  main  glacier  of  the  west  side  of 
the  mountain.  It  originates  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  snow  sloping  from  the  middle  and  north 
peaks  forming  it.  Eight  miles  would  be  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  its  length — ten  miles  would  probably  be 
nearer  the  truth — its  width  from  a  half-mile  to  a  mile.  From 
Yelm  this  fine  glacier  is  discernible  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  it  flows  down  through  the  wide  gap 
or  channel  it  has  worn  through  the  wall  of  rock  forming  the 
west  brow  of  the  mountain  from  the  north  peak  to  the 
extreme  south  peak,  and  thence  discernible  clear  down  to 
the  timber  line.     From  near  the  middle  of  its  length  clear 
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up  to  the  summit  the  medial  line  or  center  of  the  glacier  is 
free  of  crevasses  and  comparatively  smooth;  but  from  both 
sides  to  this  smooth  medial  line  it  is  thickly  strewn  with 
crevasses,  many  of  them  wide  and  of  great  depth.  Our 
intention  was  to  cross  this  smooth  medial  pathway  and 
climb  up  by  it  to  the  summit.  Early  in  the  morning 
following  the  cold  and  disagreeable  night  we  spent  in  our 
stony  bed  at  11,000  feet,  we  got  on  the  glacier  and  com- 
menced climbing  in  a  diagonal  line  upward  toward  the 
smooth  central  snow-line  already  described.  For  more 
than  four  hours  we  toiled  upward,  threading  our  way  among 
innumerable  crevasses,  now  climbing  along  the  sharp,  icy 
edge  of  a  wide  one,  where  a  single  misstep  would  have 
hurled  us  down  into  its  blue  and  yawning  depths  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other  down  its  steep,  icy  side,  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  next  yawning  crevasse  below;  again 
crossing  other  deep  and  wider-mouthed  ones  by  means  of 
natural  ice-bridges  spanning  them;  at  other  times  leaping 
narrow  ones,  and  occasionally  crossing  one  and  attaining 
its  higher  upper  wall  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  my  com- 
panion, with  sailor  skill,  constructed  of  our  rope  and  alpen- 
stocks. When,  as  stated,  we  had  toiled  upward  in  this 
way  for  over  four  hours,  we  had  the  inexpressible  chagrin 
of  finding  ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of  crevasses,  so  wide 
that  there  was  no  practical  way  of  crossing  them.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  retrace  our  steps  and  begin  a  new 
line  of  ascent  in  the  desired  direction.  This  we  did,  and 
after  a  long  and  tedious  effort,  during  which  we  threaded  a 
labyrinth  of  crevasses,  we  reached  the  long-sought  and 
smooth  medial  line  of  the  glacier;  but  when  we  had  done  so 
the  afternoon  was  far  spent,  and  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  reaching  the  summit  before  nightfall.  Climbing 
such  a  mountain  by  night  is  not  without  possible  danger, 
and  is  certainly  far  from  being  preferable  to  climbing  by 
the  cheerful  and  guiding  light  of  day;  but  thus  we  should 
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have  to  climb  it  or  beat  an  ignominious  retreat — and 
retreat  was  a  word  that  had  no  place  in  our  mountain 
vocabulary. 

It  was  early  evening  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
steepest  stretch  of  the  ascent  (a  portion  of  it  that  my 
companion  will  long  remember),  namely,  where  the  glacier 
flows  from  over  the  rocky  brow  of  the  mountain,  iooo 
feet  below  its  actual  summit.  I  supposed,  from  previous 
experience,  that  we  would  have  much  tedious  step-cutting 
at  this  point;  but  much  to  our  satisfaction  we  found  the 
snow  in  such  favorable  condition  that  our  shoe-calks  took 
good  hold  of  the  hard  snow,  and,  with  the  additional  help 
of  our  alpenstocks,  we  climbed  without  having  to  resort  to 
much  step-cutting.  When  we  turned  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  the  stars  were  shining  with  the  clear,  glittering 
light  peculiar  to  that  high,  pure  atmosphere;  but  though 
they  gave  sufficient  light  to  prevent  utter  darkness,  they, 
of  course,  did  not  give  enough  to  make  our  now  icy  paths 
very  luminous.  After  traveling  for  some  distance  over  a 
comparatively  gradual  slope,  with  the  North  Peak  on  our 
left  and  the  middle  or  Crater  Peak  on  our  right,  we  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  dome  of  the  latter,  turned  our  course 
southward,  and  began  climbing  the  steep  slope  of  Crater 
Peak.  The  night  air  was  now  piercingly  cold,  August 
though  it  was,  and  our  shoes,  which  became  soaked  with 
water  as  the  snow  had  melted  on  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon,  now  froze  as  hard  as  boards.  During  a  night 
spent  on  the  summit  of  Tahoma  in  a  previous  season  I  had 
my  feet  badly  frosted,  and  now  they  pained  me  very  much 
with  cold.  Twice  that  night  I  bathed  and  rubbed  them  in 
the  snow,  cutting  the  crust  of  ice  away  with  the  hatchet  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  last  time  I  put  on  my  reserve  pair  of 
thick  woolen  stockings.  But  for  the  reserved  pair  of  dry, 
heavy  stockings,  I  think  my  toes  would  have  been  "done 
for"  this  time;  as  it  was,  I  suffered  with  them  for  many 
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weeks  after  our  expedition.  Every  winter  now  I  am  a 
martyr  to  painfully  cold  feet;  and  I  presume  that  I  shall 
suffer  thus  every  winter  with  cold  feet  till  they  have  traveled 
to  the  end  of  life's  journey.  Should  some  person  chance  to 
read  these  humble  lines  who  has  never  caught  the  contagion 
of  mountain-climbing,  who  has  never  known  the  proud 
delight  that  thrills  and  swells  the  breast  of  the  happy 
mountaineer  who  has  planted  his  foot  triumphantly  on  the 
crest  of  some  sublime  peak  which,  through  generations, 
had  baffled  the  efforts  of  man  to  conquer  it — should  such  a 
one,  I  repeat,  read  these  pages,  he  will  wonder  where  is  the 
pleasure,  or  profit,  or  honor  of  mountain-climbing  under  such 
circumstances.  Does  this  skeptic  suppose  that  a  true  moun- 
taineer regrets  any  heroic  mountain  exploit  because  of  some 
mishap,  or  of  some  after  pain  or  suffering  entailed  by  reason 
of  its  accomplishment?  Does  he  suppose  that  any  of  the 
many  zealous  navigators  who  sailed  in  that  vain  quest,  the 
discovery  of  the  mild  open  sea  about  the  North  Pole, 
bewailed  the  suffering  he  endured  or  the  brave  efforts  he 
made?  Does  he  imagine  that  man  will  ever  cease  his 
attempts  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  North  Pole,  or  to 
reach  the  summit  of  unconquered  peaks,  simply  because  of 
possible  mishaps  and  sufferings  attendant  thereon? 

We  now  began  the  steep  ascent  of  the  north  slope  of 
Crater  Peak's  dome.  Occasionally  we  would  come  to  a 
broad  patch  of  peculiarly  hard,  glassy  ice,  caused,  I  think, 
by  swirls  of  steam  from  the  crater  depositing  moisture  which 
the  keen  night  air  converted  into  sheets  of  glassy  ice.  Our 
shoe-calks  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  it,  and  many 
were  the  sudden  falls  we  got;  it  was  difficult  at  times  to 
prevent  our  bodies  from  rolling  down  toward  the  dangerous 
brow  of  the  mountain.  Once  my  companion,  in  a  sudden 
slip,  had  the  coil  of  rope  loosened  from  his  grasp,  and  it 
rapidly  slid  down  to  the  foot  of  the  dome,  where  we 
regained  it  on  our  descent.     At  last,  at  about  11   o'clock 
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at  night,  we  reached  the  rim  of  the  small  crater,  and  our 
climbing  for  the  night  was  done.  Had  we  been  strangers 
on  the  summit,  we  would  have  found  it  difficult — it  may  be, 
impossible — to  find  a  suitable  resting-place  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  For  me,  however,  this  was  the  fifth  visit  to  the 
crater,  and  Mr.  Bayley  had  spent  a  night  with  me  in  the 
crater  on  my  second  visit  to  it  in  1883.  So  we  each  knew, 
even  by  starlight,  where  to  find  our  bed  in  the  crater  tavern 
without  the  aid  of  landlord  or  call-boy.  We  were  soon 
lying  prone  on  the  warm  inner  rim  of  the  crater,  in  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  ice  caverns  formed  by  the  jets  of 
scalding  steam  which  issue  from  the  hidden  but  still 
smouldering  furnace  of  the  old  volcano.  After  resting  a 
few  moments,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  prepare  some 
drinking-water,  which  was  done  by  filling  our  large 
drinking-cup  with  ice  and  then  holding  it  over  a  steam  jet 
till  the  ice  melted. 

This  night  in  the  crater  was  remarkable  in  my  ex- 
perience. The  air  was  so  calm  that  scarcely  a  breath  was 
stirring,  whereas  always  before  a  fierce,  breath-quelling  blast 
swept  over  the  summit.  In  1883,  when  Bayley  and  I,  and 
our  companion,  James  Longmire,  in  the  morning  climbed 
out  of  the  crater,  where  we  had  steamed  all  night  till 
our  clothes  were  reeking  with  moisture,  the  fierce,  cold 
wind  in  five  minutes  froze  our  clothing  stiff,  and  we  became 
so  numbed  with  cold  that  the  wind  repeatedly  prostrated  us 
among  the  sharp  rocks  of  the  crater's  rim,  and  for  some 
time  it  seemed  that  we  must  succumb.  This  time  the  air 
in  the  morning  was  still  calm,  and  the  sun  rose  gloriously 
to  convert  the  summit  of  Tahoma  and  its  companion  peaks 
into  domes  of  burnished  gold.  We  now  revisited  familiar 
points,  and  searched  in  particular  for  the  lead  plate  we  had 
left  in  the  crater  in  1883.  We  could  not  find  it,  though  I 
had  seen  it  in  August,  1891,  just  where  we  left  it.  It  was 
somewhat  corroded,  but  the  names  were  still  legible.     We 
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learned  on  reaching  the  lower  country  that  a  mountain- 
climber,  who  had  visited  the  crater  a  week  or  two  before  us, 
had  taken  the  plate  away  as  a  trophy,  and  to  exhibit  it  as 
an  evidence  that  he  had  reached  the  top,  it  being  known  to 
many  persons  interested  in  mountain-climbing  that  we  had 
reached  the  crater  in  1883,  and  deposited  a  lead  plate 
there. 

Mount  Tahoma,  in  addition  to  its  superior  height  and 
magnitude,  differs  from  the  other  volcanic  cones  of  the 
Cascades  in  the  fact  of  its  having  two  craters.  They  occupy 
the  summit  of  the  middle  peak,  which  is  the  true  summit  of 
the  mountain,  the  larger  crater  inclining  or  dipping  toward 
the  east,  the  smaller  one  dipping  slightly  westward.  Their  two 
rims  coincide  or  touch  at  the  top  of  the  peak,  and  at  the 
point  of  actual  contact  of  these  two  rims  a  vast  pile  of  snow, 
of  a  dome-like  shape,  has  accumulated,  through  how  many 
generations  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell,  but  interesting  to 
calculate  or  to  speculate  about.  The  persons  who  have 
visited  the  craters  and  given  estimates  of  their  dimensions 
differ  considerably  in  their  estimates.  Some  give  the 
diameter  of  the  larger  crater  as  300  yards,  others  estimate 
it  at  half  a  mile.  No  one  has  ever  made  any  actual  measure- 
ment of  them.  Such  a  deliberate  and  painstaking  process 
would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  the  feeling  of  discomfort, 
uneasiness  and  eagerness  to  get  down  again  which  usually 
affects  those  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  summit.  My  own 
impression  of  the  size  of  the  larger  crater,  based  on  several 
inspections  of  it,  is  that  it  is  a  mile,  or  nearly  a  mile,  in 
circumference,  and  that  the  smaller  crater  has  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  300  yards.  In  August,  1891,  I  fastened  a 
good-sized  mirror  to  a  rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  small 
crater's  rim.  We  found  the  mirror  still  there,  but  with  a 
large  block  of  ice  adhering  to  it.  On  breaking  the  ice 
away,  the  glass  was  found  to  be  intact.  Parties  in  Olympia 
thought  they  saw  flashes  from  this  glass  soon  after  it  was 
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placed  there.  After  re-examining-  the  craters  all  we  cared 
to,  we  re-shouldered  our  packs  and  started  for  the  North 
Peak,  between  7  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  found 
the  snow  in  good  condition  both  for  descending  the  middle 
peak  and  for  climbing  North  Peak.  We  accomplished  in  a 
little  less  than  two  hours  this  feat,  which  we  had  long  been 
desirous  of  accomplishing,  but  which  one  adverse  circum- 
stance after  another  had  hitherto  prevented;  and  now,  when 
victory  at  last  crowned  our  final  effort,  the  long-coveted 
peak  was  not,  as  it  had  been  for  so  many  years,  a  virgin 
and  unexplored  peak — for  just  about  two  weeks  before  our 
mastery  of  it  Dr.  W.  Riley,  of  Olympia,  and  two  com- 
panions reached  its  summit.  It  was  my  good  fortune  (so  a 
mountain-climber  considers  it),  in  1870,  in  company  with 
my  friend,  Gen.  Hazard  Stevens,  to  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
summits  of  the  south  and  middle  peaks,  which  we  named 
respectively  Peak  Success  and  Crater  Peak. 

In  August,  1 89 1,  I  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  peak  in 
company  with  Dr.  Riley.  The  snow  was  very  unfavorable 
for  climbing  that  season.  We  were  a  day  and  a  half  reach- 
ing the  base  of  North  Peak  from  permanent  camp  at  7000 
feet,  and  we  were  300  or  400  feet  below  the  summit 
of  the  peak,  toiling  through  new  snow,  knee-deep,  when 
night  overtook  us,  and  we  were  compelled  to  abandon 
North  Peak  to  ascend  the  middle  peak,  so  that  we  could 
spend  the  night  in  one  of  the  crater  caverns.  Bayley  and 
I,  as  before  stated,  reached  the  summit  of  North  Peak  from 
Crater  Peak  in  a  little  less  than  two  hours'  time.  North  Peak, 
as  seen  from  the  crater  rim  of  the  middle  peak  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  shown  by  the  illustration  accompanying 
this  article,  seems  to  be  a  cone-shaped  mass  of  snow, 
fringed  on  the  left  or  west  with  a  ledge  of  serrated  volcanic 
rock.  It  is  in  reality  a  vast  mass  of  rock,  very  rugged  and 
precipitous  on  its  west  and  north  exposures,  and  covered 
with  snow  of  great  depth  on  its  summit  and  southern  slope. 
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We  climbed  to  the  very  apex  of  its  snowy  summit.  We 
met  with  one  great  disappointment.  The  whole  of  the 
landscape  below  us  was  blotted  from  view  by  a  dense  pall 
of  mist  and  smoke,  except  where  rents  in  the  pall  gave  us 
but  glimpses  of  it.  Through  several  of  these  rents  we 
caught  glimpses  of  Puget  Sound,  shining  like  patches  of 
burnished  gold.  Rarely  does  the  climber  who  succeeds  in 
reaching  the  summit  of  Tahoma  have  the  good  fortune  to 
find  the  whole  of  the  prospect  commanded  by  that  lofty 
altitude  free  from  smoke  and  clouds.  Only  once  during  my 
experiences  on  the  mountain-top  did  I  have  this  good 
fortune,  and  then  only  for  a  brief  hour.  The  air  was  very 
clear,  no  clouds  at  the  cloud-level  below,  and  no  obscuring 
mist  or  haze.  I  saw  nearly  all  of  the  then  Territory  of 
Washington,  much  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  far  into  British 
Columbia,  and  far  out  to  sea  on  the  Pacific.  In  this  view 
were  included  half  a  dozen  of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  Range  and  innumerable  mountains  of  less  magni- 
tude. It  was  a  sublime  vision,  and  included  a  scope  of 
country  whose  circumference  must  measure  close  to  a 
thousand  miles. 

From  ' '  Liberty  Cap,"  or  the  snowy  apex  of  North  Peak, 
we  descended  about  80  feet  to  the  bare  rock  below  it  on  the 
west.  Here  to  a  projection  of  the  rock  we  wired  the  tin-plate 
reflector,  facing  it  toward  Yelm.  It  was,  doubtless,  useless 
trouble  and  labor  carrying  and  fixing  the  tin-plate  there — 
for  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  seeing  reflections  from  it. 
It  will  serve  as  a  relic  or  proof  of  our  visit  to  the  other 
explorers  who  reach  the  summit.  Mr.  Bayley  deposited  on 
this  rock  another  lead  plate  with  our  names  and  the  date 
and  year  engraved  on  it.  About  11  a.  M. ,  on  the  22d,  we 
began  the  descent  of  the  mountain  by  the  route  we  had 
climbed  it.  When  we  were  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  descent, 
and  where  the  surface  of  the  snow  was  hard  and  icy,  at  a 
point  probably  2000  feet  below  the  summit,  my  companion, 
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who  was  in  the  lead,  stepped  on  an  icy  and  treacherous  place 
where  his  shoe-calks  seemed  to  be  useless.  His  feet  flew  from 
under  him,  and  he  fell  with  such  suddenness  and  unexpected- 
ness that  he  lost  the  grasp  of  his  alpenstock  and  left  it 
sticking  in  the  crest  of  snow  where  he  had  planted  it  when 
making  the  faulty  step.  As  soon  as  he  struck  the  snow  his 
body  began  rolling,  and  he  rolled  with  great  velocity  for 
some  distance  down  the  steep,  icy  slope.  Then  by  some 
means,  probably  by  his  own  efforts  to  that  end,  he  managed 
to  assume  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  feet  pointing  down  the 
mountain.  He  now  bravely  endeavored  to  check  his  speed 
by  striking  his  calked  shoe-heels  into  the  icy  snow-crust 
and  using  his  gloved  hands  as  drags  or  brakes;  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  His  efforts  may  have  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing an  acceleration  of  speed,  but  it  did  not  stay  his  fearful 
progress  down  the  mountain-side.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  stated  earlier  in  these  pages  that  there  was  a 
smooth  medial  pathway  up  the  glacier  from  a  certain  point, 
toward  which  smooth  line. we  ascended  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion from  the  labyrinth  of  crevasses  at  the  side  of  the  glacier. 
Now,  it  was  directly  down  over  this  smooth  pathway  that 
my  companion  was  involuntarily  descending  with  such 
fearful  rapidity,  and  toward  a  point  where  its  smooth- 
ness was  terminated  by  crevasses  which  crossed  it.  About 
600  or  700  yards  below  the  place  where  he  lost  his 
footing  the  first  of  these  crevasses  stretched  across  the 
smooth  snow-line.  I  remembered  noting,  as  we  passed 
around  the  far  end  of  it  in  ascending,  how  broad  and  deep 
it  was.  I  saw  that  it  was  inevitable  that  he  would  be 
lost  in  this  crevasse  unless  he  could  succeed  in  stopping 
his  progress  before  he  reached  its  yawning  mouth.  From 
where  I  stood  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  broad  strip  of  snow 
in  front  of  the  crevasse  that  was  comparatively  level.  My 
one  hope  was — and  no  doubt  such  was  the  thought  and 
hope  that  filled   his   mind — that   the   snow   on   this   level 
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stretch  in  front  of  the  crevasse  would  be  so  softened  by  the 
sun's  heat  as  to  make  successful  his  efforts  to  stop  his 
progress;  but,  as  I  gazed,  I  saw  his  body  pass  over  the 
first  of  this  level  space,  with  lessened  speed  it  is  true,  but 
with  velocity  enough  to  carry  him  to  the  crevasse.  Nearer 
and  nearer  to  that  yawning  crevasse  did  his  body  approach, 
till  at  last  I  saw  it  go  over  the  brink  and  pass  out  of  sight. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  feeling  of  horror  as  I  stood,  spell- 
bound, watching  my  friend's  body  approaching  that  fearful 
crevasse.  I  felt  morally  certain  that  when  he  disappeared  from 
view  his  body  lay  a  mangled  corpse  at  the  bottom  of  it.  At 
first  horror  at  his  fate  crowded  all  thought  of  self  out 
of  my  mind;  but  with  the  re-action  that  followed  came  the 
thought,  or  self-asked  question,  "  Can  you  pass  with  safety 
the  fatal  spot  where  your  friend  fell,  or  will  you,  too,  fall 
and  speed  helplessly  to  and  into  that  insatiable  crevasse?" 
Taking  my  friend's  alpenstock,  from  an  inexplicable  feeling 
that  I  ought  to  do  so — for  it  certainly  was  going  to  incom- 
mode me  rather  than  be  of  any  benefit — I  began  to  descend 
slowly  and  cautiously.  After  descending  about  100  yards 
I  stopped  to  rest,  and  to  watch  with  a  strange  sort  of  fas- 
cination that  crevasse.  And  now  occurred  one  of  the  decep- 
tions of  the  mountain.  About  200  yards  below  the  crevasse 
in  which  my  companion  had  disappeared,  on  another  com- 
paratively level  stretch  of  snow,  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  small 
man.  At  first  he  was  standing  still,  but,  as  I  watched  him, 
he  began  to  walk,  and  seemed  coming  in  my  direction.  I 
could  plainly  see  the  swinging  of  his  arms  and  the  motion 
of  his  legs.  "  Could  it  be  possible,"  I  thought,  "  that  my 
friend  is  not  dead  after  all;  that  he  had  miraculously 
escaped,  and  found  some  hidden  passage  from  the  crevasse 
to  that  level  stretch  of  snow  below  it?"  But,  as  I  studied 
this  figure  from  successive  resting-places,  I  found  that  it  did 
not  make  any  real  progress  in  my  direction,  and  later  I 
discovered  that  it  was  a  point  of  rock  sticking  out  of  the 
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snow,  and  not  unlike  a  man  in  shape.  The  summer  heat 
playing  around  it  had  given  it  apparent  motion,  and  my 
imagination  had  further  aided  the  deception  by  giving  it  arms 
and  legs,  and  therefore  a  more  perfect  resemblance  to  a  man. 
I  could  relate  other  instances  (if  this  paper  were  not  already 
so  long)  of  this  sort  of  mirage  or  mountain  deception  in 
my  experience.  At  last  I  reached  the  crevasse,  but  some 
distance  to  the  left  of  the  point  where  my  friend  had 
disappeared  over  its  edge.  This  was  owing  to  the  oblique 
line  of  my  descent  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  fall  which  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  happen  in  a  direct  descent  of  the 
steep,  icy  slope.  Approaching  the  edge  of  the  crevasse,  I 
called  my  friend  loudly  by  name,  but  with  no  hope  of 
getting  any  reply.  To  my  great  surprise,  and  no  less  joy, 
I  got  a  feeble  answer  from  him,  and  almost  underneath 
where  I  stood.  To  my  eager  questions  he  replied  that  his 
fall  had  been  a  fearful  one,  but  that  he  had  escaped  with 
some  broken  ribs  and  some  bruises  of  the  body.  His  body 
had  struck  the  opposite  side  of  the  crevasse  over  20  feet  in 
width,  and  then  dropped  to  a  shelf  of  ice  on  the  wall  of  the 
crevasse  at  least  60  feet  down  in  it.  When  my  friend 
recovered  consciousness  he  found  himself  lying  on  this  shelf 
or  ledge  of  ice,  and  he  noticed  that  it  slanted  gradually 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  crevasse.  He  had  dragged  him- 
self up  this  ledge,  and  this  accounted  for  his  being  so  nearly 
under  the  point  where  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  crevasse 
when  I  shouted  his  name.  Passing  around  the  end  of  the 
crevasse,  still  considerably  to  the  left,  I  got  over  to  the 
side  on  which  the  ledge  was  and  directly  over  the  place 
where  he  was  standing.  Letting  one  end  of  the  rope  down 
to  him,  I  managed  to  help  him  out  and  over  some  huge 
blocks  of  ice  that  lay  between  the  end  of  the  crevasse  and 
the  line  of  descent  to  our  1 1,000-foot  camp.  My  companion 
when  he  fell  was  carrying  his  coat  slung  over  one  shoulder, 
and  I  think  when  his   body  struck  the  ledge  of  ice  upon 
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which  he  lodged,  this  coat  broke  the  force  of  the  blow, 
and  probably  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life.  When  he 
emerged  from  the  crevasse,  my  companion  was  as  pale  as 
a  sheet  and  suffering  great  pain,  but  with  great  pluck  and 
endurance,  made  the  long  and  toilsome  tramp  to  camp. 
We  used  the  rope  in  descending  the  remaining  dangerous 
slopes. 

Owing  to  Bayley's  condition  necessitating  cautious 
traveling,  to  the  large  number  of  crevasses  to  be  crossed, 
to  the  still  larger  number  to  be  wound  around  or  circum- 
vented, and  to  the  additional  fact  that  I  was  carrying  both 
packs  now,  our  progress  toward  the  11,000-foot  camp 
was  slow  and  tedious,  and  it  was  nearly  sundown  when 
we  reached  it.  The  next  morning  (23d)  the  steep  snow- 
field  down  which  we  had  to  journey  was  hard  and 
slippery  and  my  companion  did  not  dare  to  travel  over 
it  till  the  sun  had  softened  the  surface  of  the  snow — for 
a  fall  now  would  be  very  disastrous  to  him.  The  sun  did 
not  soften  the  snow  till  nearly  noon.  We  now  started 
again,  after  throwing  out  of  the  packs  everything  not 
absolutely  needed.  So  slowly  did  we  have  to  travel  that 
not  till  nearly  sundown  did  we  step  off  the  glacier  which 
we  first  crossed  in  beginning  the  ascent.  Just  before  we 
left  the  glacier  clouds  began  to  roll  up  from  the  south,  and 
when  we  reached  terra  firma  again  we  were  in  a  thick, 
driving  mist,  or,  rather,  we  were  enveloped  in  the  clouds. 
Soon  every  rock,  bush  and  tree  a  dozen  feet  away  vanished 
from  sight  as  completely  as  though  they  never  had  existed, 
and  the  wind  began  blowing  hard  from  the  south.  It  now 
became  apparent  to  us  that  we  could  not  find  our  way  to 
permanent  camp  in  that  obscuring  mist  before  night  set  in, 
so  we  decided  to  camp  again  on  the  mountain  side.  Find- 
ing as  suitable  a  place  for  our  camp  as  I  could,  I  laid  in  a 
supply  of  wood,  and  after  our  frugal  meal  improvised  a  tent 
with  our  alpenstocks,  rope  and  one  of  our  double  blankets. 
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The  wind  kept  increasing  during  the  night,  and  shook  our 
tent  fearfully,  and  often  I  got  up  and  out  to  put  an  additional 
bowlder  on  the  end  of  the  blanket,  to  keep  it  from  blowing 
away.  It  did  not  rain  or  snow,  as  we  feared  it  would,  but 
in  the  morning  the  obscuring  mist  or  clouds  remained.  We 
waited  till  late  in  the  forenoon  for  it  to  clear  off,  and  then, 
despairing  of  it,  we  started  for  our  permanent  camp.  In 
descending  the  spur  of  the  mountain,  up  which  we  took  the 
pack-horse  on  the  20th,  we  several  times  lost  our  course  in 
the  blinding  fog,  and  when  we  finally  reached  our  long- 
sought  tent  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  thing  done 
was  to  make  my  companion  a  comfortable  bed;  the  next  was 
to  look  after  the  horses,  and  finally  to  get  supper — for  we 
were  hungry  as  wolves.  And  now  I  found  our  picketed  pony 
in  a  sad  plight.  She  had  evidently,  soon  after  we  left  on 
the  20th,  caught  her  lariat  in  a  small  bush  which  had  escaped 
my  notice  as  being  within  reach  of  her  tether,  and  had  gone 
round  and  round  it  till  her  nose  almost  touched  the  bush, 
and  there  she  had  been  held  a  prisoner,  without  food  or 
water,  and  had  been  the  helpless  prey  of  myriads  of  flies 
and  mosquitoes  during  the  heat  of  the  day  for  two  days  or 
more.  Nearly  the  whole  of  her  body  was  covered  with 
sores  or  crusted  with  blood,  where  numerous  horseflies  had 
been  feasting  on  her.  I  had  to  give  her  water  in  small 
quantities,  to  prevent  her  killing  herself  with  over-drinking 
in  her  water-famished  condition.  Then  a  prospecting  tour  of 
the  neighboring  parks  developed  the  comforting  fact  that 
we  were  in  all  probability. minus  one  pony  and  the  pack- 
horse — for  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  That  night  my 
eyes  began  to  pain  me,  and  the  next  morning  when  the 
sun  was  shining  (for  the  clouds  had  cleared  away  without 
giving  the  threatened  storm),  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
could  use  them,  and  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
having  a  touch  at  least  of  "snow-blind."  As  soon  as  I 
could,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  I  started  out  on  a  final 
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search  for  the  lost  animals.  Nowhere  in  the  mountain 
meadows  could  I  find  the  missing  pony,  but  I  came  upon 
Oneonta  more  than  a  mile  from  camp.  As  I  approached 
him,  with  a  small  pan  of  tempting  oats  in  my  hand,  he 
watched  me  with  a  strange  and  suspicious  eye,  and  when- 
ever I  tried  to  get  near  enough  to  lay  my  hand  on  him  he 
bounded  away  with  a  snort.  Round  and  round  I  followed 
him,  calling,  coaxing  and  wheedling,  but  all  in  vain.  Once, 
when  I  made  a  dive  to  catch  him  around  the  neck,  he 
jumped  away,  kicked  up  his  heels,  and  disappeared  over  a 
neighboring  ridge.  I  was  puzzled,  nonplussed.  Here  was 
a  horse  disowning  me,  utterly  repudiating  me,  when  always 
hitherto,  from  his  colthood  up,  I  could  catch  him  anywhere 
and  at  any  time;  whom  I  had  frequently  had  at  the  mountain 
before;  to  whom  I  had  always  before  gone  up  and  caught  in 
the  mountain  parks,  even  out  of  a  band  of  horses;  who  many 
a  time  came  into  camp  and  poked  his  head  into  my  tent  to 
be  petted  and  to  have  the  flies  rubbed  off  him.  And  now, 
in  the  sorest  need  of  myself  and  friend,  he  "  went  back  on 
me."  I  could  only  account  for  it  on  one  of  two  hypotheses. 
Either  he  did  not  recognize  me  with  my  red,  swollen,  peeled 
and  sunburned  face  and  purblind  eyes,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
clumsy  gait,  on  account  of  tender  feet  from  freezing  on  the 
mountain-top,  or  he  believed  that  if  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  caught,  my  companion  and  I  would  insist,  this  time,  upon 
his  packing  our  bundles  clear  to  the  top  of  Tahoma.  I  went 
back  to  camp  in  no  amiable  frame  of  mind — for  I  very  well 
knew  that  this  whim  of  Oneonta  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  other  pony  would  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  our 
tent  and  provisions  for  the  present,  and  a  journey  on  foot, 
for  me,  to  the  settlement.  When  I  got  back  to  camp  I 
informed  my  companion  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  we  at  once 
prepared  to  start  for  my  friend  J.  B.  Kernahan's,  in  the 
Succotash  Valley,  15  miles  distant.  The  pony  (Nellie)  was 
saddled,  my  companion  was  helped  to  mount  her,  and  we 
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moved  off  slowly — for  the  pony  was  anything  but  strong- 
after  her  long  fast,  and  my  companion,  in  his  condition, 
could  not  stand  much  jolting.  We  arrived  at  Palisade  Farm 
late  at  night.  The  last  3  miles  of  the  journey  were  traveled 
in  such  utter  darkness  that  my  companion  could  not  see 
the  road  nor  even  the  head  of  the  pony  he  was  riding,  yet 
she  carried  him  safely  over  the  mountain  road  and  never 
stumbled  once.  We  received  a  hospitable  welcome  at 
Palisade  Farm.  My  companion's  broken  ribs  were  set  and 
skillfully  bandaged,  and  the  disabled  mountaineer  was 
kindly  and  carefully  nursed  back  to  health.  During  the 
several  days  that  I  spent  at  Palisade  Farm  to  recruit,  our 
missing  horses,  tent  and  provisions  were  brought  in  by  a 
party  which  we  sent  out  for  them.  After  8  days'  sojourn  at 
Palisade  Farm,  Mr.  Bayley  returned  to  Yelm,  our  starting- 
point,  where  I  had  preceded  him.  Thus  ended  our  finally 
successful,  but  almost  tragical,  ascent  of  the  North  Peak  of 
Tahoma.  * 

Yelm,  Wash.,  March  26,  1894. 


Outline  of  Mt.  Tahoma  (west  side),  showing  Bayley  and  Van  Trump's 
line  of  ascent. 


♦"While  the  final  form  proof  of  this  article  was  being  read  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais  on  the  afternoon  of  April  30th,  Geo.  B.  Bayley  was  caught  by  the 
ascending  elevator,  at  his  place  of  business  in  San  Francisco,  and  instantly 
killed."  H  B. 
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ITINERARY     OF     A      ROUTE     FROM    GENTRY'S 

TO   TOP   OF   EL   CAPITAN   AND 

YOSEM1TE  FALLS. 


By    Elliott   McAllister. 


Our  summer  tramp  was  to  be  into  the  Sierra  beyond 
Yosemite  Valley;  and  preliminary  inquiry  showed  us  that 
the  route  from  Gentry's  (near  the  entrance  to  the  Valley 
on  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road)  to  the  Yosemite  Falls  would  be 
more  interesting  and  of  little  difficulty;  we  therefore  planned 
this  method  of  entering  the  Valley. 

The  preceding  night  was  passed  in  the  barn  at  Crane 
Flat,  and  our  blankets  were  sent  on  to  the  Valley  by  the 
stage.  At  6  in  the  morning  of  July  10,  1893,  we  left  Crane 
Flat,  and  enjoyed  the  invigorating  walk  along  the  summit 
of  the  road  to  Gentry's.  Our  walk  was  to  be  from  Crane 
Flat  to  Gentry's,  to  Ribbon  Falls,  to  El  Capitan,  to  Eagle 
Peak,  and  down  by  Yosemite  Falls  into  Yosemite  Valley. 
As  neither  of  us  had  been  over  the  route,  we  did  not  know 
how  long  a  tramp  was  before  us,  nor  had  we  reckoned  much 
on  delays.  There  was  no  great  harm  to  be  anticipated;  the 
worst  would  be  to  pass  the  night  warming  ourselves  at  a 
fire  and  to  be  minus  breakfast. 

After  half  an  hour's  rest  at  Gentry's,  at  9:30  we  left  the 
stage-road  and  turned  into  the  mountains  in  a  northeasterly 
direction.  The  stage-driver  had  described  the  trail  as  com- 
mencing at  a  water-trough  around  a  bend  of  the  road  from 
Gentry's;    others,  as  leading  up  from  directly  behind  the 
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ruins  of  Gentry's — and  the  latter,  as  we  learned  afterwards, 
were  right,  although  the  course  necessitated  a  steep  climb 
to  the  ridge  above. 

The  stage-driver's  directions  required  no  immediate 
climbing,  and  were  followed.  We  kept  to  the  right  of  the 
ridge,  skirted  along  its  shoulder  and  crossed  several  water- 
runs;  in  half  an  hour  were  at  our  first  difficulty.  The 
Valley  was  close  at  hand;  across  from  us  was  the  Wawona 
stage-road;  and  in  front  of  us  Fireplace  Bluffs.  It  was 
impossible  to  continue.  To  have  turned  down  would  have 
taken  us  to  the  stage-road  winding  into  the  Valley,  and  so 
we  turned  to  the  left,  and  climbed  and  climbed,  up,  straight 
up.  At  length  the  summit  was  reached,  and  it  became 
evident  that  we  had  been  skirting  along  the  ridge  that 
comes  up  from  Gentry's,  and  that  should  have  been  climbed 
at  the  outset.  With  the  assistance  of  Wheeler's  map*  we 
located  our  position.  The  country  was  very  open.  Below 
us,  to  the  north,  was  Cascade  Creek;  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  we  could  have  made  our  way  directly  from  the  bridge 
on  the  stage-road,  without  even  having  gone  on  to  Gentry's. 

The  ridge  led  up  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  this 
we  followed,  keeping  on  the  granite  and  out  of  the  brush, 
until  we  came  to  a  saddle  between  two  elevations.  The 
aneroid  read  7750  feet,  which,  corrected,  would  make  the 
altitude  about  7525  feet,  and  was  our  highest  point  during 
the  day.  After  five  minutes'  walk  from  this  point,  we 
observed,  down  to  the  right,  Blue  Jay  Meadows,  which 
are  drained  into  Ribbon  Falls  Creek.  They  were  quite 
sheltered,  and  contained  much  snow  amongst  the  tamarack 
(P.  Murrayana).  At  once  we  turned  down  and  followed 
the  stream  to  Ribbon  Falls  Creek,  and  soon,  from  the 
brink  of  Ribbon  Falls,  were  wondering  at  the  beauty  of  the 
Bridal  Veil  Falls  across  the  Yosemite  Valley. 


♦Topographical  Map  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Vicinity.     Expeditions  of 
1878-79,  under  Capt.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler. 
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On  looking  at  the  map,  we  satisfied  ourselves  of  having 
followed  a  portion  of  what  appeared  as  the  "Old  Trail"; 
that  is,  from  after  our  climb  to  the  ridge  until  we  turned 
down  to  Blue  Jay  Meadows.  At  Ribbon  Falls  Creek  much 
time  can  be  saved  by  crossing  and  going  directly  over  to 
the  top  of  El  Capitan.  Instead  of  this  we  had  turned  down 
and  ' '  nooned ' '  at  the  top  of  Ribbon  Falls.    This  was  1 2 :  30. 

At  2  o'clock  we  climbed  from  the  east  side  of  the  Falls 
and  worked  our  way  around  the  head  of  the  canon  to  the 
top  of  El  Capitan.  We  could  here  note  the  correction  for 
the  aneroid,  which  read  7650  feet;  the  survey  map  is 
marked  7426.  The  photograph  was  taken  at  this  point 
and  shows  the  back  of  El  Capitan  as  one  looks  along  to  its 
crest. 

The  panorama  was  too  wonderful  to  leave;  and  not  until 
3 :  30  did  we  get  away.  We  skirted  along  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  towards  Eagle  Peak  at  about  the  same  level, 
keeping  well  out  of  the  brush,  and  not  climbing  other 
than  low  ranges,  until,  after  crossing  a  small  meadow  and 
stream  that  drain  into  the  Valley,  and  climbing  a  small  ridge, 
we  found  ourselves  getting  into  the  brush.  We  climbed 
out  of  the  brush  and  took  a  general  survey;  just  beyond  us 
appeared  a  precipitous  bluff,  with  Eagle  Peak  below  us. 
This  was  a  possible  way;  and,  with  some  care,  we  worked 
down  and  found  the  trail  just  where  it  had  come  from 
Eagle  Peak.  This  was  the  first  trail  seen  during  the  day. 
Once  during  the  morning  we  had  noticed  a  small  monu- 
ment, but  nothing  more.  The  map,  however,  was  invalu- 
able, as  it  gave  us  the  general  directions  of  the  old  trails. 

The  afternoon  was  now  well  advanced,  and  we  had  to 
hurry  along  without  visiting  Eagle  Peak.  The  trail  was 
readily  followed,  as  the  snow  was  gone.  At  6: 15  we  were 
at  the  head  of  Yosemite  Falls.  At  7  o'clock  we  took  to 
the  trail,  and  some  time  after  9  were  on  the  floor  of  the 
Valley  and  had  made  camp  for  the  night. 
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A    TRAMP    TO    MT.    LYELL. 


By  Helen  M.  Gompertz. 


A  party  of  five,  Miss  Isabel  Miller,  Mr.  G.  M.  Stratton, 
Mr.  J.N.  Le  Conte,  myself,  and  a  diminutive  "  burro  "  left 
Yosemite  Valley  on  July  5,  1892,  bound  for  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Lyell* ,  40  miles  away. 

Starting  at  3  p.  M. ,  we  climbed  the  Eagle  Peak  trail  and 
camped  for  the  first  night  on  the  west  bank  of  Yosemite  Creek. 

Our  pack  consisted  of  bedding,  cooking  utensils  and 
supplies  for  seven  days,  making  in  all  a  burden  of  120 
pounds  for  our  little  "Jingles"  to  carry. 

After  supper  we  crossed  the  creek  to  Yosemite  Peak  and 
built  a  large  fire  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff.  We  were 
extremely  careful  not  to  push  a  single  brand  over,  lest  the 
trees  on  the  ledge  far  below  should  be  set  on  fire.  Our 
blaze  was  greeted  by  a  salute  of  fire-crackers  (relics  of  the 
"Glorious  Fourth"),  pistol-shots  and  wild  halloos  from 
campers  in  all  parts  of  the  valley.  When  we  had  had 
enough  glory,  and  had  shouted  ourselves  hoarse  besides, 
we  stamped  out  the  flying  sparks  and,  leaving  all  secure, 
returned  to  camp. 

Our  plan  was  to  turn  out  at  5  A.  M.,  breakfast  and  pack, 
so  as  to  start  at  7  o'clock.  From  then  we  walked  till 
noon,  rested  two  hours,  and  again  went  on  till  evening. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  we  kept  schedule  time 
throughout  the  trip. 


*  Mr.  Galen  Clark,  Guardian  of  the  Valley,  and  others  long  resident  there, 
assured  us  that  we  were  the  first  ladies  to  make  this  ascent.  We  found  no 
records  of  others  on  the  mountain  itself. 
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July  6th  we  took  the  Tenaya  trail  and  followed  it  till  it 
joins  the  Tioga  road,  over  which  we  made  such  good  time 
that  we  reached  Lake  Tenaya  for  an  early  camp,  having 
walked  13  miles. 

We  had  found  a  few  patches  of  snow  on  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  road  round  the  base  of  Mt.  Hoffman;  but 
here  the  tender  grass  was  springing  up,  a  summer  sky  was 
overhead,  and  the  lake  reflected  its  radiance  like  a  beautiful 
gem. 

July  7th.  Soda  Springs  was  now  our  objective  point. 
There  we  hoped  to  utilize  the  snowbanks  and  have  ice-cream 
soda  unlimited.  The  road,  hewn  in  places  from  the  solid  rock 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  afforded  easy  walking,  and  we 
had  full  leisure  to  admire  the  wonderful  dome  mountains 
which  stand  guard  over  this  enchanted  country.  Emerging 
from  the  rocky  pass  we  found  ourselves  upon  the  beautiful 
green  level  of  Little  Tuolumne  Meadows.  Soon  we  reached 
the  river  itself. 

This  was  our  Rubicon,  and  how  to  cross  it  was  the 
question.  Heretofore  we  had  always  found  a  convenient 
tree  spanning  the  swift  mountain  stream,  but  this  broad 
current  seemed  to  defy  us. 

We  knew  that  Mr.  Lambert,  who  stays  at  the  Springs  in 
summer,  was  already  there,  for  he  had  passed  us  on  his  way 
thither  the  night  before.  He  now  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  called  to  us  that  he  would  cross.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  saw  him  mounted  on  a  small,  gray,  woolly  mule, 
which  looked  much  like  a  drowned  rat  when  it  emerged 
from  the  river.  Its  rider  told  us  that  it  had  been  abandoned 
by  a  Government  survey  party  on  account  of  its  vicious 
temper.  The  animal  seemed  determined  to  kick  any  one 
to  death  who  attempted  to  mount  it.  Mr.  Lambert  had 
made  the  discovery  that  if  it  were  mounted  on  the  right 
side,  instead  of  the  left,  it  made  no  resistance,  and  that  in 
reality  the  mule  was  not  vicious,  but  only  capricious. 
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He  kindly  placed  it  at  our  disposal,  and  when  the  first 
lady  was  safely  upon  its  back,  said  to  the  other:  "Now, 
you  get  on  behind,  and  keep  your  feet  up  when  you  get  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream." 

In  vain  were  our  protests  that  the  poor  little  mule  could 
not  carry  us  both.  The  rest  agreed  that  the  mule  was 
tough,  and,  encouraged  by  peals  of  laughter,  the  animal 
plunged  into  the  broad  but  shallow  stream. 

' '  Oh,  for  a  kodak ! ' '  was  shouted  after  us  as  we  proceeded. 
Then  fainter  came  the  warning:  "  Don't  forget  to  get  off  on 
the  right  side  !"  In  mid-stream  we  balanced  ourselves  as 
best  we  could  on  this  mite  of  a  quadruped,  and  finally 
made  a  safe  landing,  dismounting,  as  we  had  been  warned 
to  do,  on  the  right  side.  We  had  to  push  it  back  into  the 
river  by  main  force,  in  order  that  our  companions  might 
cross.     Then  it  was  our  turn  to  long  for  a  camera. 

Arrived  at  the  Spring,  we  prepared  for  a  feast.  So  did 
the  mosquitoes.  Legions  of  them,  bred  in  the  wilderness 
and  thirsting  for  human  gore,  feasted  upon  us  so  that  we 
fled,  completely  routed,  and  rested  not  till  we  had  put  miles 
between  us  and  our  foes.  We  camped  on  the  river-bank 
that  night,  just  where  the  Big  Meadows  begin. 

July  8th.  Although  Mt.  Lyell  is  the  highest  peak  for 
many  miles  around,  it  cannot  be  seen  until  one  reaches  the 
very  foot  of  the  ascent.  A  sudden  turn  brought  into  full 
view  the  grand  old  mountain.  What  a  perfect  picture  it 
made!  And  what  a  contrast  to  look,  from  the  violet-strewn 
meadow  under  foot,  upon  its  rugged  flank,  then  upwards  to 
the  snow-mass,  out  of  whose  dazzling  brightness  rose  a 
number  of  sharp,  bleak  peaks,  towering  against  the  bright 
blue  sky  !  The  highest  of  these  marked  the  summit  of 
our  ambition. 

There  was  now  no  possibility  of  a  trail,  and  our  faithful 
Jingle  picked  his  way  daintily  over  great  boulders  and 
fallen  trees.     But  even  he  deserted  us  as  we  approached 
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the  snow-line.  Leaving  him  staked  out  on  a  rich  granite 
pasture,  we  pushed  on,  laden  with  our  blankets  and  food 
enough  for  next  day. 

It  was  no  easy  task,  at  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  to 
collect  a  sufficient  supply  of  gnarled  old  pine  stumps  for  a 
rousing  camp-fire.  But  this  being  done,  we  each  chose  a 
slab  of  rock  near  the  fire  and  "turned  in"  immediately. 
Before  I  slept,  I  looked  out  upon  the  amphitheater  of  bare 
peaks  which,  catching  the  last  faint  glow  of  sunset,  took  on 
a  softer  outline,  and  seemed  to  look  down  protectingly 
upon  us  daring  mortals.  As  I  looked,  the  full  moon 
appeared  above  the  summit;  the  rose-color  changed  to 
violet,  then  faded  to  gray,  and  made  way  for  the  silvery 
splendor  which  lit  up  the  heavens  and  was  reflected  upon 
the  glistening  snow  beneath. 

But  even  the  enchantment  of  this  scene  soon  yielded  to 
exceeding  weariness,  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  came 
all  too  soon.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  we  had  to  steep  our 
coffee  in  melted  snow.  We  had  been  told  to  shield  our 
eyes  and  faces  from  the  burning  glare  of  the  sun  upon  the 
snow,  so  we  donned  dark  glasses  and  used  the  following 
mixture  on  our  faces  :  Apply  one  thick  coat  of  vaseline, 
then  take  the  well-blackened  coffee-pot  and  rub  it  gently 
over  the  smeared  surface.  The  result  is  not  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but  it  saves  the  skin. 

Now  for  a  long,  strong  pull  to  the  summit,  2200  feet 
above  us.  We  scrambled  for  three  hours,  alternately  up 
rocky  inclines  and  across  snow-fields.  The  absence  of 
life  and  vegetation,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  absolute  silence, 
oppressed  us.  The  huge,  jagged  rocks  seemed  to  have 
been  hurled  down  one  upon  another,  in  dire  confusion,  by 
many  an  angry  tempest.  We  crawled  and  leaped  by  turns 
from  one  to  another,  till  we  felt  glad  to  reach  the  smooth 
and  comparatively  hard  crust  of  the  snow-fields. 

At   last  we  climbed  upon   the   glacial   moraine,  where 
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masses  of  bowlders  move  at  our  slightest  touch,  and 
where  each  must  make  the  crossing  singly,  for  fear  of 
accident. 

We  were  now  on  the  lower  side  of  the  glacier,  and  look- 
ing across  its  white  expanse  and  up  the  slender  tongue  of 
snow  that  reached  almost  to  the  summit,  we  felt  that  the 
end  was  not  yet.  It  was  well  that  we  crossed  the  glacier 
early  in  the  season,  when  the  snow  was  hard  enough  to  bear 
us  and  when  the  smaller  crevasses  were  hidden  from  view. 
We  made  straight  for  the  almost  perpendicular  white  streak; 
and  as  the  sun  rose  high  and  melted  the  crust,  we  sank 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  it  was  a  great  effort  to  take  each 
step  in  advance.  A  sudden  dizziness  overcame  one  of  the 
party  when  nearly  across;  but  a  short  rest  enabled  us  to 
continue  without  further  trouble,  except  a  feeling  of  insup- 
portable weariness. 

The  last  few  hundred  feet  were  so  steep  that  we  had  to 
dig  steps  for  a  foothold.  At  length  our  leader  guided  us 
safely  to  the  left  of  the  great  crevasse,  and  lent  us  a  helping 
hand  as  we  struggled  out  of  the  river  of  snow  on  to  dry  land 
once  more.  We  gazed  at  the  little  peak  just  above  our 
heads,  and  little  dreamed  that  it  would  take  an  hour  longer 
to  climb  the  last  200  feet.  The  masses  of  rock  we  had  seen 
below  were  but  fragments  of  this  gigantic  pile.  We  missed 
the  best  way  up,  and  clambered  from  ledge  to  ledge,  at 
times  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  thrown  down  to  us  from  above 
by  our  nimbler  comrades. 

At  noon,  on  the  glorious  summer  day,  July  9th,  1892, 
we  flung  ourselves  exhausted,  but  triumphant,  upon  the  top- 
most rock  of  the  slender  peak  which  we  had  so  longed  to 
reach.  We  basked  in  the  sunshine,  not  daring  to  mar  by 
speech  the  sublimity  of  the  moment.  We  were  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Sierras,  upon  a  mountain  at  whose  base  are  the 
sources  of  four  mighty  rivers.  Turn  which  way  we  would, 
long  lines  of  bristling  peaks  stood  out  as  if  in  battle  array. 
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Look  down  the  face  of  the  awful  precipice  and  see  the  stern 
icy  bosom  in  which  the  Merced  River  is  cradled.  How 
cold  the  blue  of  the  frozen  lakes,  still  half  concealed  by  the 
snow  drifts!  Far  beyond,  to  the  westward,  we  saw  the 
sunny  plain  where  this  same  river  meanders  gently  to  its 
end,  with  not  a  hint  of  its  pristine  grandeur. 

We  now  began  to  be  conscious  that  we  felt  cold, 
wet  and  weary,  yet  happy.  For  had  we  not  carried 
up  an  ample  luncheon,  a  bag  of  pine-chips  and  our 
beloved  coffee-pot?  And  should  we  not  immortalize  our- 
selves and  Mt.  Lyell  by  having  a  royal  feast  on  its  hoary 
summit? 

The  records  found  in  the  tin  can  under  the  rude  stone 
cairn  revealed  direful  tales  of  hunger  and  woe.  We  had  been 
forewarned,  and  if  our  menu,  which  is  preserved  there  to 
this  day,  be  consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  fore- 
armed. The  smoke  of  our  tiny  fire  among  the  rocks 
curled  gracefully  into  the  pure  air,  and  a  convenient  snow- 
bank supplied  our  kettle.  We  came  down  from  the  sublime 
long  enough  to  appease  our  hunger  and  then  to  read  the 
records  of  former  travelers. 

Hours  passed  like  moments,  and,  after  a  lingering  fare- 
well to  this  sacred  spot,  we  prepared  for  our  grand  slide. 
We  found  our  way  to  the  point  of  the  snow-tongue,  and, 
letting  ourselves  down  upon  it,  very  gently  shot  down  the 
dizzy  descent  amid  the  sheet  of  flying  snow.  How  exhil- 
arating it  was  to  go  down  like  a  rush  of  wind,  where  we  had 
toiled  up  step  by  step  !  After  this  first  headlong  rush,  we 
all  skimmed  along  delightfully  as  far  as  the  snow  extended. 
Then  we  slid  over  stock  and  stone,  till  we  came  to  where 
we  had  left  the  blankets.  These  we  shouldered,  and  we 
hurried  on  to  find  our  pack.  The  piles  of  bowlders  and 
clumps  of  trees  looked  confusingly  alike  in  the  waning  light. 
Who  knew  but  that  a  steady  diet  of  rocks  might  not  have 
brought  Jingle  to  an  untimely  end,  and  then,  alas,  for  us  ! 
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At  last,  to  our  great  joy,  we  found  him  alive,  but  almost 
strangled  in  the  coils  of  his  long  tether.  Jingle  and  the 
pack  represented  ' '  home ' '  to  us,  and  we  expressed  our  joy- 
over  his  preservation  by  feeding  him  with  old  kid  gloves 
and  newspapers — dainty  morsels,  in  his  estimation. 

As  for  ourselves,  "  regardless  of  color  and  previous  con- 
dition," we  ate  first,  and  removed  our  sable  complexions 
afterward.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  declared 
that  our  cure  for  sunburn  was  worse  than  the  disease.  As 
night  came  on  we  looked  in  vain  for  a  level  resting-place — 
but  too  tired  to  care,  because  there  was  none,  we  chose 
perches  on  different  elevations  and  at  various  angles  of 
declivity,  and  soon  sank  into  such  a  sleep  as  only  those  who 
have  experienced  it  can  appreciate. 

July  10th.  The  next  morning,  as  we  leisurely  took  our 
way  down  the  slope,  we  felt  fresh  delight  in  the  reappear- 
ance of  every  flower  and  grass-blade,  after  the  lifeless 
grandeur  of  the  heights.  Yet  we  cast  many  a  backward 
glance  at  the  grand  old  pile. 

July  nth.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  mood  of 
exaltation  gave  way  to  one  of  utter  weariness,  and  that  the 
day's  journey  from  Soda  Springs  to  Cloud's  Rest  was 
doubly  hard  for  us  after  our  mountain  trip.  Whilst  walking 
through  Cathedral  Pass,  on  the  level,  we  were  sleepy  enough 
to  take  little  naps  whilst  standing  in  our  tracks. 

July  1 2th.  To-day  we  climbed  2000  feet  from  our  camp 
to  Cloud's  Rest,  then  took  the  homeward  trail  to  the 
valley.  Another  night's  sleep  had  completely  restored  us, 
and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  grand 
enough  to  rekindle  our  enthusiasm.  We  might  have 
turned  back  into  the  high  Sierras  again,  had  we  not  found, 
after  our  noon-day  meal,  that  the  sole  contents  of  our  larder 
was  one  small  package  of  salt.     Return  was  inevitable. 

Yet  the  joys  of  greeting  friends  and  of  eating  abundant 
dinners  were  tempered  by  sorrowful  regrets  that  these  days 
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of  wandering  and  communing  with  nature  were  over. 
Should  we  ever  again  enjoy  the  pleasant  companionship  of 
our  fellow-tramps  in  such  grand  solitude? 

Those  days  made  for  me  a  pastoral  symphony,  of  which 
the  theme  lives  always  in  my  memory,  and  the  cadences 
rise  and  swell,  ever  new  and  majestic  to  the  inward  ear. 
I  can  but  recall  it  now,  with  added  pleasure  and  grateful 
remembrance  to  Mr.  Le  Conte,  who  made  the  trip  possible 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  its  success. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  2,  1894. 
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REPORT  OF   BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS. 


In  making  this,  the  Second  Annual  Report  to  the  members  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  working  arrangements  of  the  Club.  The  first  step  was  taken 
by  procuring  a  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Club,  by  properly 
furnishing  it,  and  by  preparing  more  complete  records  of  the 
administration  of  the  Club. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  has  been  enlarged,  and  is 
chosen  from  the  entire  membership,  instead  of  from  amongst  the 
Directors.  This  enables  the  work  to  have  the  cooperation  of  a 
larger  number  of  members,  and,  consequently,  to  be  one  of  greater 
interest.  There  has  been  a  flattering  demand  made  by  Eastern 
and  European  societies  for  complete  sets  of  the  publications. 

The  question  of  the  seal  was  carefully  considered,  and  the 
design  that  now  appears  has  been  formally  adopted.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  the  features  of  the  seal :  the  Sequoia  gigantea, 
its  cones  and  branches,  representing  the  forest  region,  will  be  at 
once  recognized,  as  also  will  be  the  Half  Dome,  typical  of  the 
"  Yosemite  "  and  dome  regions  of  the  Sierras.  The  outline  of  the 
mountains  which  represent  the  highest  Sierra,  is  taken  from  a 
photograph  from  Mt.  Lyell  of  Mt.  Ritter  and  Banner  Peak. 

The  trail  about  the  head  of  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  Club  during  the  coming  season,  so  as  to  enable  a 
pack  train  to  get  through.  If  practicable,  also,  the  trail  from  the 
South  Grove  of  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees  to  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley 
will  be  more  clearly  marked  and  blazed. 

In  the  matter  of  parks  and  reservations,  much  of  importance 
has  been  attended  to.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  through  the 
Clnb's  efforts  a  patrol  system  will  be  established  in  Yosemite 
Valley.  Its  object  and  duty  will  be  to  enforce  the  regulations  of 
the  Guardian.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  this  will  be  a 
decided  step  in  advance,  and  be  the  first  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
serving the  valley  from  the  wanton  vandalism  of  visitors.  The 
Club  has  lent  its  assistance,  by  cooperating  with  leading  Eastern 
societies,  in  the  movement  to  set  aside  the  Pacific  Forest  Reserve, 
which  would  embrace  the  mountains  about  Mt.  Tacoma. 

The  membership  has  slowly  increased.  The  new-elected 
members  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Club,  and  take  an  interest  in  its  work.  Several  other  matters  are 
under  way :  The  creating  of  a  sentiment  amongst  the  students 
and  other  campers  for  observing  the  rights  of  nature  and  of  man 
when  off  in  the  mountains;  the  placing  on  Glacier  Point,  in 
Yosemite  Valley,  an  index  of  the  panorama  ;  the  preparation  of 
registers  for  mountain  peaks ;  and  the  general  extension  of  the 
influence  of  the  Club. 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 

By  Elliott  McAllister,  Secretary. 
April  23  >  1894. 
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A    CALIFORNIA    OUTING. 


By  Hon.  John  R.  Glascock. 


It  was  the  outing  fever,  and  we  had  it  badly — Joe,  Fred, 
and  myself,  this  curious,  old-time  triangle  of  friends,  held 
together  by  ties  born  of  college  life  and  strengthened  by 
years  of  constant  intercourse.  We  had  robbed  orchards, 
cut  lectures,  had  been  hazed  and  had  hazed  in  our  turn, 
belonged  to  the  same  fraternity,  had  gnawed  the  apple  of 
knowledge,  each  in  his  own  way  and  on  his  own  side,  until, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  each,  the  veil  had  fallen  away  and  the 
things  of  time  and  eternity  stood  clear ;  but  we  never  saw 
them  in  the  same  light ;  we  could  never  agree  upon  what 
we  saw.  The  world  in  epitome  we  fought,  wrangled  and 
argued  over,  each  clinging  to  his  own  path  of  theory  as  the 
only  road  to  the  high,  gray  peaks  of  truth. 

When  we  left  college  our  lives  divided  on  industrial  lines 
as  divergent  as  our  college  theories.  Joe's  Greek  love  for 
the  beautiful  led  him  into  the  domain  of  art.  Fred  was  the 
victim  of  heredity.  The  blood  of  a  long  line  of  physicians 
flowed  through  his  veins,  and  he  was  a  full-fledged  "saw- 
bones," who,  besides  his  license  to  kill,  held  advanced 
views  on  the  labor  question.     I  was  a  lawyer. 

We  were  no  nearer  agreement  than  before.  The  eternal 
verities  were  a  little  hazier,  time  and  maturer  reflection  had 
somewhat  dimmed  the  glasses  of  our  youthful  vision,  but 
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we  still  fought  over  the  ghosts  of  what  had  once  been  to  us 
living  truths.  On  one  point  only  were  we  united — love  of 
nature.  We  hunted,  fished,  and  tramped  together.  There 
was  not  a  county  of  the  State  that  had  not  seen  our  camp- 
fire.  We  had  hunted  deer  and  bear  in  the  Salmon  and 
Trinity  Mountains,  had  fished  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Sacramento  and  McCloud,  had  followed  the  windings  of 
Tuolumne  and  King's  Rivers  into  that  circle  of  everlasting 
peaks  that  lift  their  heads  high  and  white  into  the  blue,  had 
traversed  Yosemite  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  covered  it 
like  a  pall,  when  the  valley  vibrated  under  the  thunder  of 
cataracts,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  water- dust  shot  with 
rainbows; — and  in  autumn,  when,  carpeted  with  emerald 
turf  and  wild  flowers  and  surrounded  by  vertical  granite 
walls,  across  whose  seamed  and  broken  face  its  lessened 
waters  waved  in  airy  lace-folds,  it  seemed  a  veritable  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  We  had  trolled  for  the  great  lake  trout  upon 
the  bosom  of  Tahoe,  had  scrambled  down  the  gorges  of  the 
American  and  the  Yuba,  had  shot  the  rapids  of  Eel  River 
(more  dangerous  to  canvas  canoes  than  the  Lachine) 
through  virgin  forests  to  Humboldt  Bay,  and  had  whipped 
every  lagoon  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  Point  Concepcion. 
When  we  could  escape  the  busy  turmoil  of  life  we  fled  to 
nature  and  gathered  strength,  elasticity,  and  moral  equipoise 
from  her  sacred  touch.  Nor  were  there  wanting  the  prac- 
tical elements  that  go  to  the  perfection  of  camp-life.  Good 
shots  as  we  were,  and  as  handy  with  the  frying-pan  as  with 
the  split  bamboo,  the  material  man  was  not  allowed  to 
suffer.  We  killed,  cooked,  and  ate  as  necessity  required  — 
we  never  slaughtered.  When  the  spirit  moved,  we  would 
throw  our  impedimenta — of  the  most  primitive  character  — 
upon  the  backs  of  a  couple  of  patient  pack-horses,  and, 
followed  by  the  dogs,  would  take  up  our  line  of  march  for 
other  fields — along  a  trail,  if  one  could  be  found ;  if  not, 
over  rough  and  unbroken  country,  across  patches  of  snow, 
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under  the  shadows  of  the  solemn  pines ;  now  fighting  our 
way  through  sun-blistered  thickets  of  chaparral,  and  now 
skirting  little  mountain  lakes  or  traversing  flower-studded 
meadows,  trusting  to  our  skill  as  mountaineers,  careless  as 
to  where  night  found  us,  until,  reaching  the  desired  haven, 
the  horses  would  be  staked  out,  and  men  and  dogs  would 
sprawl  in  the  shade,  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest. 

Such  a  spot  held  us  in  the  summer  of —  well,  never  mind 
the  year.  Let  me  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  typical  mountain  camp.  It  may  be  a 
"twice-told  tale"  to  most  of  you;  but  the  story  will  not,  I 
trust,  lose  in  the  telling. 

We  are  at  the  base  of  Castle  Rocks,  at  an  elevation  of 
some  four  thousand  feet.  Immediately  behind  uprears  the 
massive  rampart  of  the  Crag,  its  sharp  granite  pinnacles 
reaching  up  into  the  beryl-green  of  the  evening  sky,  two 
thousand  feet  above  us.  Snow  still  lies  in  its  crevices,  and 
the  hardy  fir  slowly  climbs  its  steep  canons,  while  the 
sinewy,  stunted  juniper  hangs  out  banners  of  living  green 
against  the  gray  walls  of  the  inaccessible  cliffs.  Along  its 
base  marches  a  stately  army  of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar.  In 
front  lies  the  circular  basin,  some  half  mile  in  diameter,  of 
what  has  once  been  a  mountain  lake,  but  now  covered  with 
luxuriant  grass,  from  which  peep  tender  forget-me-nots, 
bluebells,  and  pansies,  guarded  by  mountain  lilies,  white 
and  orange-striped.  Beyond  the  outer  rim  of  the  basin 
the  mountain-side  falls  away,  and  Shasta  towers  before  us 
in  all  the  strength  of  its  splendid,  white  isolation.  Black 
Butte,  dwarfed  by  the  contrast,  struggles  up  out  of  Shasta 
Valley,  which,  in  the  approaching  darkness,  stretches  away 
purple  to  the  blue  of  the  Siskiyous,  beyond  which  rises  the 
snow-capped  peak  of  Mount  Pitt  in  Southern  Oregon.  To 
the  south  the  Sierra  Ridge  shows  a  snow  mantle,  its  level 
broken  only  by  the  mighty  uplift  of  Lassen  Peak,  seventy- 
five  miles  away.     Down  deep  in  the  valley  below,  the  little 
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town  of  Sisson  sends  out  a  few  twinkling  lights  which,  with 
the  distant  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  tells  the  tale  of  jostling, 
hurrying  humanity.  Across  the  mesa  on  which  we  are 
camped  a  lusty,  snow-fed  stream  hurries.  You  can  see  it 
where  it  breaks  its  way  through  a  dark  cleft  in  the  rocks 
far  above,  racing  in  white  cascades  over  boulders,  tumbling 
over  falls  and  spreading  out  in  pools  of  passionless  rest,  in 
which  the  trout  are  jumping.  Here  maidenhair  and  other 
delicate,  graceful  ferns  are  found,  and  shy  orchids,  while  the 
air  is  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  azalea  and  ceanothus. 

As  the  nights  are  chilly  at  this  altitude,  and  as  a  further 
protection  against  occasional  showers  or  a  possible  flurry  of 
snow,  we  have  constructed  a  rude  lean-to,  the  open  side  of 
which  faces  the  camp-fire.  Near  by  hangs  the  carcass  of  a 
deer.  This,  with  a  basket  of  trout  caught  late  that  after- 
noon, a  side  of  bacon,  a  bag  of  beans  (brown,  not  white), 
a  goodly  piece  of  pressed  corned  beef  (an  emergency  fund), 
a  bag  of  coffee,  ditto  of  sugar,  ditto  of  prepared  flour,  ditto 
of  onions,  and  ditto  of  potatoes,  constitute  our  larder.  We 
take  regular  turns  at  camp  drudgery,  and  thus  minimize 
friction  and  annoyance.  To-night  is  Fred's  inning  ;  and  to 
hear  his  objurgation  of  a  recalcitrant  fishtail  that  refuses  to 
be  fried,  to  watch  his  manipulation  of  flour  and  water  into 
the  toothsome  hoecake,  the  deft  manner  in  which  he  peels 
the  succulent  potato  and  slices  the  fragrant  onion,  you 
would  imagine  that  his  soul  had  never  soared  above  the 
frying-pan  and  camp-kettle.  The  coffee-pot  boils  over. 
How  will  you  have  it  —  with  a  dash  of  cold  water  to  clear 
it,  or,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arab,  dregs  and  all  ?  Dregs 
and  all,  by  all  means.  For  a  thousand  years  the  dweller  of 
the  desert  has  taken  his  coffee  so,  and,  for  solid  comfort, 
his  method  cannot  be  improved  upon. 

"Well,"  sighs  Joe,  as  he  produces  his  favorite  briar- 
wood,  and  leans  over  for  the  common  canister,  ' '  it  was  a 
hard-fought  battle,  but  it  has  ended  happily,  thanks  be  to 
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Providence  and  a  sound  constitution.  I  doubt  if  Rameses 
ever  drove  fiercer  battle  against  the  Khita.  Certainly,  the 
charge  at  Balaklava  was  not  more  splendid  in  its  daring. 
Did  you  note  the  'to  do  and  die'  expression  on  Fred's  face 
as  he  tackled  that  last  potato?  Had  he  perished  in  the 
attempt,  he  would  have  been  a  martyr  to  his  own  good 
deeds — pickled,  as  it  were,  in  the  brine  of  his  own  excel- 
lence. If  that  potato  was  as  underdone  as  mine,  he  will 
outdream  Scrooge  and  stampede  the  horses." 

"You  miserable  dauber!  you  unburnt  son  of  burnt 
umber  and  raw  sienna  ! ' '  retorts  Fred,  hurling  the  dishcloth 
at  his  grinning  foe.  "  You  fat-witted  lump  of  indolence,  do 
you  dare  rail  at  the  anointed  of  labor?  But  it's  the  way  of 
the  world,"  he  adds  reflectively,  reaching  for  the  tobacco 
—  and  we  knew  we  were  in  for  it —  "the  toil  of  one  goes 
to  support  the  idleness  and  luxury  of  another.  Society,  as 
primitively  constructed,  was  a  common  union  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  All  were  workers.  There  were  no  drones. 
Idleness  meant  starvation.  Common  equality  was  the 
measure  of  social  condition.  Under  the  complex  influences 
of  modern  civilization  a  mighty  injustice  has  been  worked. 
The  mass  become  mudsills  for  the  luxurious  habitations  of 
the  few  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  who 
out-Solomon  Solomon  in  the  magnificent  appointments  of 
their  dronish  existence.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  labor  unions 
are  recognized  as  the  only  defense  against  the  aggression  of 
capital,  that  tramps  abound,  that  upheavals  occur  marked 
by  crime  and  outrage,  and  that  anarchy  dares  lift  its  head 
against  established  law?  Society,  as  existing,  is  but  a  huge 
potpie.  All  its  sweetness  and  strength  lie  at  the  bottom. 
Its  upper  crust  is  but  a  useless  ornament,  and  can  be  dis- 
pensed with   without   injury.     It " 

"Verily,"  interposes  Joe,  "Scrooge's  potato  is  beginning 
its  work  earlier  than  I  had  anticipated." 

But  agreement  with   Fred  would  be  breaking  the  un- 
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written  law  of  our  compact.    The  cudgels  must  be  taken  up, 
and  I  lazily  bestir  myself. 

"You  talk  like  a  child  whose  mother's  apron-string  is 
the  length  of  his  little  world.  You  argue  from  the  unit  to 
the  social  compact,  entirely  forgetting  that  what  may  be 
good  for  the  compact  may  be  the  undoing  of  the  unit. 
Society  may  be  as  you  say,  a  potpie  but,  if  so,  it  is  con- 
structed in  layers.  You  may  turn  it  upside  down  and  crush 
the  crust,  but  there  will  always  be  a  layer  of  something  at 
the  bottom.  Society  must  work  on  regular  lines  and  under 
uniform  laws,  else  it  is  not  society,  but  a  disorganized,  go- 
as-you-please,  individual  scramble.  These  laws,  like  those 
of  nature,  are  inexorable.  Look  around.  This  granite  is 
the  bedrock  whose  disintegration  has  formed  the  soil  from 
which  spring  tree  and  flower.  Can  the  granite  rightfully 
complain  of  the  soil,  or  the  soil  of  the  vegetation,  that  its 
presence  cuts  off  sunshine?  A  convulsion  may  change  the 
form.  The  soil  may  be  swept  away  by  the  waters  that  give 
it  life,  but  the  result  is  always  the  same.  The  rock  will 
give  new  soil,  and  the  new  soil  new  vegetation.  So  with 
society.  It  may  be  disrupted,  and  old  lines  of  distinction 
destroyed.  It  will  reform  itself  on  similar  lines.  There 
will  always  be  a  mudsill.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  nat- 
ural law  of  formation,  but  in  its  application  by  existing 
ministers  to  existing  forms.  There  never  was  a  law,  divine 
or  human,  but  was  liable  to  the  charge  of  individual  hard- 
ship. God,  for  good  reasons,  plants  in  the  earth  a  poison- 
ous flower.  The  innocent,  ignorant  child  eats  of  it  and 
dies.  Do  you  impugn  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  ?  The  child  was  not  to  blame.  It  knew  no 
better.  The  flower,  however,  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  a 
general  scheme  of  creation.  A.  thousand  people  have 
deposited  their  earnings  in  a  bank.  They  are  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  years  of  labor,  and  are  their  only  defense 
against  indigent  old  age.     The  bank  fails.     The  law  gives 
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the  depositors  recourse  against  the  hundred  stockholders  of 
the  corporation.  The  stockholders  may  be  able  to  meet 
the  bank's  liabilities,  but  it  will  leave  them  and  their  fami- 
lies penniless  and  homeless.  Through  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  a  hundred  men  are  ruined ;  but  the  law  was  not 
made  for  the  hundred,  but  for  the  thousand.  It  was  framed 
for  the  protection  of  society  as  a  whole." 

1 '  But  where,  O  maker  of  many  words,  in  this  social 
cosmogony  do  you  place  individual  thought,  effort,  and 
freedom?  Will  you  follow  the  example  of  the  amiable 
robber  of  Attica,  and  stretch  man,  with  all  his  aspirations 
and  glorious  personal  possibilities,  upon  the  cast-iron  bed 
of  State,  under  penalty  of  having  his  short  legs  lengthened 
or  his  long  legs  shortened?"  queries  Fred,  scornfully. 

"I  would  place  him,"  I  answer,  "exactly  where  he  has 
voluntarily  placed  himself.  When  he  entered  the  social 
compact  he  surrendered  some  rights,  by  no  means  all.  But 
he  did  surrender  enough  to  make  him  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  compact ;  and  within  the  limits  of  that  surrender,  and 
no  further,  is  he  bound.  Outside  this  restriction  his  free- 
dom is  as  unfettered  as  thought.  Now,  as  to  the  drones  of 
whom  you  spoke " 

"One  little  word,"  interjects  Joe,  "before  Scrooge's 
potato  blight  becomes  epidemic.  Do  not  abuse  the  drone. 
He  is  the  delight  and  solace  of  a  work-ridden  race.  There 
is  not  a  beehive  that  does  not  furnish  its  quota  of  laziness, 
not  an  ant-hill  but  boasts  its  royal  family,  and  not  a  labor 
organization  but  can  clothe  in  purple  and  fine  linen  its 
walking-delegate.  Laziness,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  savior 
of  society.  It  is  the  reserve  fund  upon  which  the  body 
draws  to  balance  its  waste  of  tissue  through  the  unending 
grind  of  industrial  activity.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  drone 
myself,  and  will  do  battle,  in  my  lazy  way,  for  this  lazy 
fellow,  who  does  not  live  in  vain,  even  if  the  sum  of  his 
inertia  serves  but  to   'point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,'  but 
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whose  mission,  like  that  of  the  flower  or  weed,  if  you  will, 
is  to  clothe  in  beauty  and  grace  the  waste  places  of 
humanity." 

The  heterodoxy  of  this  outburst  is  so  appalling  that  for 
a  moment  we  are  dumb.  Our  little  eyrie  still  holds  the 
light,  but  long  rows  of  slanting  shadows  fall  across  us. 
Shasta  compasses  its  stately  form  in  bands  of  fire,  and 
crowns  its  head  with  pink  and  gold  clouds.  The  valley 
takes  on  a  deeper  gloom,  through  which  Sisson  throws  out 
more  lights.  A  belated  bee  drones  past,  a  startled  king- 
fisher wings  his  flight  up  stream,  a  quail  calls  in  the  distance. 
Shasta  changes  its  robe  of  pink  for  one  of  amethyst.  The 
amethyst  darkens  into  purple,  and  lightens  to  pearly  gray 
as  the  moon  rises.  The  camp-fire  leaps  into  life,  and  the 
deep  tones  of  Rembrandt  dance  among  the  tree-trunks.  A 
silence,  born  of  communion  with  nature,  falls  upon  our  dis- 
putatious little  party,  peevishness  and  spitefulness  fall  away 
like  worn-out  garments,  and  the  listening  soul  takes  healing 
from  the  wings  of  peace. 

A  few  days  later,  and  we  have  descended  from  our  eyrie 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  It  is  a  curious  thing — but 
in  this  region  you  cannot  rid  yourself  of  Shasta's  presence. 
It  is  with  you  everywhere.  It  is  not  simply  a  snow-covered 
mass  of  stone  and  earth ;  it  is  a  living  personality,  follow- 
ing, confronting,  peeping  over  your  shoulder,  peering  into 
your  affairs,  and  laying  your  very  soul  bare  to  its  awful 
scrutiny.  If  you  ascend  a  mountain-top,  it  looms  before 
you,  white,  impenetrable,  vast ;  and  the  higher  you  go 
the  more  it  grows,  dominating  you  from  its  supreme  height, 
questioning  you  from  the  summits  of  immeasurable  age  — 
stern,  immutable  monolith,  that  lifted  its  head  in  flaming 
wrath  when  the  earth  was  young,  that  threw  off  the  rough 
embraces  of  the  glacier,  and  watched  the  first  pine  and  fir 
commence  their  weary  climb  up  its  fire-riven  sides.  If  you 
descend  into  the  lowest  valley,   it  searches  you  out  under 
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the  pine  or  among  the  azalea  and  calycanthus,  or,  from  the 
rippling  surface  of  the  pool,  laughs  at  your  impotent  efforts 
to  escape. 

I  remember  one  day  that  we  picked  up  on  the  road  an 
old  man,  ragged,  weary,  and  footsore.  He  was  not  of  the 
industrial  army,  but  had  tramped  from  Oregon,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  Red  Bluff,  where  his  married  daughter  resided. 
He  told  us  of  his  wanderings,  and  in  a  quiet,  awed  manner 
said  that,  all  the  way  through  Shasta  Valley  and  down  the 
Sacramento,  the  mountain  had  watched  and  followed  him. 
' '  Seemed  like  it  was  alive, ' '  said  he  ;  "  and  it  foilered  me 
like  the  eye  of  my  mother  used  to  foller  me  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  it  kinder  comforted  me."  Poor  old  man!  he  cer- 
tainly needed  some  one  to  comfort  him.  We  sent  him  on 
his  way  to  the  nearest  station  rejoicing,  with  enough  money 
in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  way  to  his  daughter's  home.  And 
old  Shasta  smiled  a  benediction  upon  his  departing  figure. 

"  Here  is  the  place.  I've  got  a  fellow  staked  out  here 
that  will  make  you  open  your  eyes.  He's  a  whale.  He 
rose  to  me  yesterday,  but  got  away,  and  I've  dreamed  ot 
him  all  night." — This  from  Fred. 

It  is  early  morning.  The  dew  is  on  the  grass,  the  brown 
thrush  is  singing  in  the  thicket,  the  air  is  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers  and  balsamic  with  the  odor  of  pine  and 
fir ;  a  fine  blue  haze  fills  the  upward  sweep  of  the  canon, 
and  the  hilltops  are  ruddy  with  the  glow  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  bracing  air  sends  the  blood  tingling  through  your  veins, 
and  you  feel  glad  that  you  are  alive  and  able  to  be  there. 
Fifty  feet  away,  across  the  pool  whose  surface  is  now  striped 
with  ragged  bars  of  dancing  sunlight,  the  water  swirls  and 
eddies  around  a  half-submerged  rock.  Upon  this  spot 
Fred  has  his  eye ;  and  after  a  few  preliminary  casts  to 
straighten  the  leader,  the  line  shoots  out  and  the  fly  drops 
like  thistle-down  at  the  base  of  the  rock.  There  is  a  flash, 
a  shimmer  of  silver,  a  quick  strike,  a  mighty  rush,  and  the 
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battle  is  on.  Before  you  know  it  a  hundred  feet  of  line  is 
out,  and  the  reel  is  singing  like  an  angry  rattlesnake.  The 
seven-ounce  Leonard  is  bending  like  a  willow  in  a  storm, 
and  the  tough  silk  line  is  as  taut  as  a  harp-string.  It  has 
been  dangerous  up  to  this  time  to  attempt  to  check,  but 
now  the  butt  is  given  ;  the  rod  is  nearly  a  circle — the 
limit  of  bamboo  endurance  has  nearly  been  reached,  but 
not  quite.  A  few  short,  savage  jerks — more  dangerous 
than  the  rush — and  our  enemy  is  out  of  the  water,  shaking 
his  angry  head  and  sending  a  shower  of  rain-drops  from 
his  glistening  sides.  "Quick!  give  him  the  tip."  He 
splashes  back  into  the  river  and  changes  his  tactics.  He 
will  fight  at  closer  range.  But  the  nimble  reel  takes  in  the 
slack,  and  the  taut  line  still  holds  him  at  the  end  of  that 
springing  arch.  Another  rush,  another  breach!  "Mind 
that  sunken  rock;  keep  him  away  at  all  hazards.  It  will 
cut  the  leader  like  packthread."  So  !  —  well  done,  gallant 
fish!  Now,  for  the  landing  net.  "Steady  there!"  as 
he  dodges  it  and  is  off  again;  but  it  is  the  flicker  of  expiring 
strength.  He  is  taken  out  and  laid,  quivering  and  radiant, 
on  the  grassy  bank.  "  A  genuine  rainbow,"  shouts  Fred, 
"  and  a  three-pounder  at  that!"  He  executes  a  pas  seul, 
which  is  terminated  by  his  suddenly  sitting  down  in  four 
feet  of  water.  Ugh !  it  is  icy.  Joe  drops  his  easel  and 
paint-box  and  hurries  to  the  rescue,  and  we  pull  our  sput- 
tering, shivering  comrade  ashore. 

"Pity  the  landing  net  wasn't  bigger ;  you  would  have 
given  us  less  trouble,"  drawls  Joe,  sympathetically.  Fred 
glares,  but  words  are  inadequate  to  the  situation.  We 
wait  while  he  pours  the  water  from  his  rubbers  and  wrings 
out  his  drenched  clothing. 

"  And  this  is  pleasure,"  resumes  Joe,  as  we  start  a  brisk 
walk  to  get  Fred's  blood  into  circulation.  ' '  This  is  pleasure 
to  refined  and  cultivated  man  !  Bah  !  talk  of  our  boasted 
nineteenth   century  civilization;    it  is   but   the    thinnest  of 
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veneers.  Scratch  it,  and  you  disclose  the  savage.  I 
watched  your  faces  while  you  were  taking  that  fish — just 
before  Fred  took  his  seat,"  he  laughs — "with  curious 
psychological  interest,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  savage  and  relentless  exhibition  of 
remorseless  cruelty.  Had  the  fish  given  up  at  once  and 
been  pulled  in  like  a  log,  there  would  have  been  no  so-called 
fun  in  the  transaction.  It  was  the  frantic  efforts  of  your 
victim  to  escape  that  gave  such  zest  to  this  humanitarian 
sport.  So  your  principal  ancestors  must  have  glutted 
their  bloody  cruelty  in  the  agonies  of  their  dying  human 
victims.  Evolution  still  holds.  You  are  savages  at  heart; 
you  have  but  changed  your  skins." 

"You  blooming  mass  of  sentimental  bosh,"  ejaculates 
Fred,  who  by  this  time  has  warmed  up,  "you  are  at  it 
again,  are  you?  You  will  eat  a  part  of  this  very  fish  to- 
night, without  railing  at  the  means  of  his  capture.  No,  you 
will  close  your  eyes  and  bless  God  that  He  has  given  you  a 
good  appetite  and  sound  digestion  and  pass  your  plate  for 
more.  Does  it  hurt  the  fish  more  to  be  taken  with  a  hook 
than  in  a  net?  Does  it  hurt  the  deer  more  to  be  killed  by 
a  bullet  than  it  does  the  bullock  to  be  slaughtered  by  an 
axe?  Does  your  sentimental  philosophy  prevent  you  from 
tasting  the  juicy  tenderloin,  because  of  the  bullock's  awful 
taking  off?  My  dear  boy,  you  can  talk  more  rot  to  the 
square  inch  than  a  bilious  schoolmarm.  What  you  call  the 
remorseless  cruelty  of  the  fisherman  does  not  spring  from  a 
depraved  heart.  It  is  the  result  of  a  combat  in  which 
intellect  and  skill  are  pitted  against  animal  cunning.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  fair  play.  It  is  an  even  chance  whether  you 
take  your  fish  or  he  gets  away.  You  do  not  use  a  net  from 
which  he  has  no  chance  to  escape,  but  light  tackle;  and  his 
strength  and  cunning  are  often  more  than  a  match  for  your 
superior  knowledge  and  skill.  The  same  is  true  of  hunting. 
In  the  stimulation  of  energy  and  the  uncertainty  attendant 
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upon  the  result  lie  the  fascination  that  draws  man  away 
from  books  and  business  into  the  Antaean  embrace  of  mother 
earth,  from  which  he  rises  as  one  refreshed  with  wine.  Man 
is  naturally  a  lazy  animal,  and  the  incentive  that  compels 
work  must  be  strong.  He  doesn't  climb  mountains  from 
the  simple  love  of  climbing,  but  to  feed  his  love  of  the 
beautiful  with  the  magnificent  panorama  unrolled  about  the 
summit,  or  to  surmount  some  difficulty  spiced  with  danger, 
or  to  get  up  where  no  one  has  been  before,  or  in  quest  of 
the  deer  or  bear.  Give  him  a  gun  or  rod,  and  he  will  see 
the  sun  rise,  and  drink  in  the  pure  air.  He  will  'lard  the 
lean  earth '  in  his  pursuit  of  nature,  and  return  with  clearer 
eye,  steadier  nerve  and  restored  courage  to  the  battle  of  life." 

"You  may  be  right,"  says  Joe,  slowly, "  but  the  divaga- 
tions of  Simon  Peter  have  been  resolved  on  different  lines 
in  the  Berkeley  Club." 

And  Shasta,  from  the  summit  of  its  ancient  wisdom,  looks 
down  and  smiles  to  think  how  human  insects  quarrel  and 
fight,  and  fret  out  their  little  lives,  away  from  the  broader 
teachings  and  truer  life  of  nature. 

Our  party  has  been  increased.  The  Judge  has  just 
arrived,  accompanied  by  two  ladies,  who  have  come  to  look 
after  their  nomadic  husbands.  Joe,  miserable  bachelor  that 
he  is,  has  no  fears,  and  welcomes  with  effusive  hospitality. 
As  for  Fred  and  myself,  long  experience  has  taught  us  how 
keen  a  woman's  instinct  for  cleanliness  is.  We  follow  their 
searching  gaze  with  a  troubled  diffidence,  born,  perhaps,  of 
a  natural*  apprehension.  Much  preparation  had  been  made 
for  the  inspection.  The  kitchen  utensils  have  been  freshly 
scoured  with  sand.  The  commissary  department  had 
assumed  a  semblance  of  order.  The  blankets  were  hung  out 
to  air.  A  general  all-around  shake-up  had  resulted  in  so 
much  discomfort  that  even  the  dogs  protested  and  retired 
in  disgust.  Still  we  were  doubtful.  At  length  a  soft  voice 
speaks:  ' '  Well,  Mary,  it's  not  nearly  so  dirty  as  I  expected  to 
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see  it.  Really,  the  gentlemen  deserve  to  be  commended  — 
but,  dear  me,  we  must  straighten  things  up  a  bit."  In 
half  an  hour  the  appearance  of  the  camp  has  changed 
entirely.  Three  small  tents  have  gone  up,  and,  with  a  touch 
here  and  there,  a  bush  removed  at  this  point,  and  a  small 
awning  spread  at  another,  order  has  come  out  of  chaos. 
Exactly  how  it  comes  about  we  do  not  know  —  a  man 
never  Can  know;  but  there's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
woman's  touch  that  disorder  flees.  The  Judge  invited  Joe 
to  share  his  tent ;  but  that  hardy  campaigner  rejected  the 
proffered  kindness  with  scorn.  "What!"  he  exclaimed, 
"coop  myself  in  canvas  and  destroy  the  weird  effects  of 
night?  A  tent  is  well  enough  for  women,  but  man  requires 
no  other  canopy  than  the  over-arching  branches  of  some  tree 
to  shield  him  from  the  dew.  There  he  can  lie  rolled  in  his 
blankets  through  the  solemn  silence  of  the  night,  watch  the 
march  of  the  constellations,  and  realize  that  he  is  face  to  face 
with  slumbering  nature.  When  I  was  with  the  army  at 
Newbern — "  But  there,  there,  there  !  That  army-at-New- 
bern  business  had  been  ground  into  us  so  often  that  we  rose 
up  as  one  man  and  fell  on  the  luckless  soldier  and  bundled 
him  and  his  blankets  out  of  camp.  It  was  only  under  the 
mollifying  influence  of  a  hearty  supper  that  we  consented  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 

I  was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep  when  a  gentle  snore 
attracted  my  attention.  It  always  does.  There  is  about  a 
snore  a  magnetism  that  is  szii  generis.  It  fascinates  while 
it  repels.  It  may  be  as  soft  as  the  breathing  of  an  ^olian 
harp,  but  it  is  more  potent  as  a  promoter  of  sleeplessness 
than  the  roar  of  a  twenty-stamp  mill.  If  the  noise  were  a 
constant  quantity,  one  might  sleep  under  the  infliction.  It 
is  its  intermittent  character  that  arouses  speculation  and 
drives  away  sleep.  One  always  finds  himself,  during  the 
s^ort  intervals  of  quiet,  wondering  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  next  blast,  and  whether  there  will  be  any  variation  in 
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its  note.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  Fred's  tent.  Now, 
I  knew  that  Fred  did  not  snore.  Was  it  possible  that — 
but,  no  ;  ladies  are  never  guilty  of  such  a  sin  against  rest. 
Come  whence  it  did,  it  rubbed  the  poppy-juice  from  my 
drooping  lids,  and  set  me  to  watching  with  curious  interest 
the  fantastic  shadows  traced  upon  the  wall  of  my  tent  by 
the  swinging  lantern  without.  Worn-out  nature  at  length 
came  to  my  rescue  during  a  longer  interval  between  the 
gentle  raspings,  and  I  slid  off  into  dreamland,  carrying  with 
me  the  sights  and  sounds  last  imprinted  on  my  senses.  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  tornado,  with  the  wreck  of  matter 
before  my  gaze.  I  was  upon  a  railroad  track,  incapable  of 
movement,  with  the  headlight  of  an  approaching  locomotive 
full  in  my  eyes.  I  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  California  lion, 
and,  as  I  lay  helpless  beneath  his  paw,  he  gave  a  yell  so 
loud  and  fierce  that  I  awoke  with  a  start — to  hear  the 
rumbling  of  thunder,  and  a  wrathful  voice  exclaim  :  "Are 
you  fellows  going  to  sleep  forever  ?  Hurry  up,  confound 
you,  and  bring  the  lantern.  It's  raining,  and  I  can't  find 
my  shoes."  I  sprang  up  and  threw  on  my  clothes.  It 
was  raining,  sure  enough;  I  could  hear  the  sharp  pattering 
on  the  maple  leaves.  When  Fred  reached  the  artist,  he 
was  found  crouched  at  the  foot  of  a  cedar  and  using  the 
most  intemperate  language  at  our  delay  and  his  own 
inability  to  find  certain  articles  of  clothing  thrown  off  upon 
retiring.  Diligent  search  soon  disclosed  the  missing  rem- 
nants of  his  wardrobe;  and  when  these  were  donned  our 
shivering  friend,  literally,  "  took  up  his  bed  and  walked" 
to  the  fire. 

"Well,  Joe,"  I  said,  from  the  safe  vantage  of  the  tent 
door,  ' '  for  an  old  campaigner  like  yourself,  this  must  be  a 
treat.     What  recollections  of  Newbern  it  must  arouse  in 

your "      He  turned   on    me   savagely  in  silence   and 

thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  Now,  there  was  nothing 
particularly  alarming  in  this,  per  se,  but  his  action  was  so 
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fierce  and,  to  an  old  Californian,  so  suggestive,  that  I  was 
momentarily  disconcerted  and,  somehow,  failed  to  complete 
my  interesting  remarks.  I  felt  relieved,  too,  when  he 
brought  out  his  black  briarwood  and  proceeded,  in  solemn 
silence,  to  load  it. 

By  the  way,  had  Fred  heard  any  snoring?  He  had,  but 
felt  a  delicacy  about  mentioning  the  matter,  as  he  thought 
it  had  originated  in  my  tent.  Mutual  explanation,  amid 
much  laughter,  followed,  and  the  music  of  the  nochtrne 
was  finally  brought  home  to  one  of  the  dogs.  Wouldn't 
Joe  now  accept  the  Judge's  invitation?  No;  Joe  would  see 
us  hanged  first ;  and,  seated  under  the  awning  before  a 
replenished  fire,  and  draped  in  the  blanket  of  his  own  soli- 
tude, we  left  the  hero  of  Newbern  to  his  military  medi- 
tation. 

In  the  days  that  followed  we  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
nature.  The  varnish  of  civilization  was  rubbed  off,  and  the 
true  strata  of  individual  organism  developed.  Personal 
angularities  were  beveled.  Selfishness  surrendered  to  good 
nature,  etiquette  to  comfort,  and  formality  found  herself  an 
unwelcome  visitor  at  the  genial  camp-table.  We  climbed 
the  hills,  explored  hidden  canons,  basked  in  the  sun, 
lounged  in  cool  shadows,  and  learned  to  interpret  and 
love  the  "various  language"  in  which  nature  speaks  to  the 
children  of  men.  She  led  us  step  by  step  to  the  summits 
of  her  beauty,  seduced  us  into  the  secret  places  of  her  hid- 
ing, and  day  by  day  revealed  the  arcana  of  her  being.  We 
were  acolytes  in  the  grand  temple  of  the  eternal.  Our 
little  valley  no  longer  seemed  a  place  of  temporary  resi- 
dence, a  starting-point  for  hunting,  fishing  and  sketching 
parties.  It  was  invested  with  subtle  beauties,  to  which  our 
eyes  gradually  opened.  We  watched  it  in  the  moonlight 
with  fog-wisps  curling  from  its  bosom,  at  noontide  when 
the  trees  stood  listless  and  motionless  in  the  blazing  sun, 
and  when  cloud  shadows  crept  across  it.      We  stood  in  it 
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when  the  red  light  of  evening  bathed  the  landscape  in  its 
glow,  and  filled  the  air  with  flying  gold. 

Those  days  of  mellow,  golden  hue  —  will  their  memories 
ever  fade  ? 

Our  little  party  divided  on  lines  of  natural  cleavage. 
The  ladies  cooked  and  sketched  or  hunted  flowers  and  ferns 
with  the  artist.  Fred  and  I  looked  after  the  game,  while 
the  Judge  was  facile  princeps  with  the  rod.  Who  of  us  will 
soon  forget  his  hearty  laugh,  his  genial  face,  his  kindly 
nature?  True-hearted  gentleman,  honest,  kind,  and  wise, 
it  will  be  long  before  we  look  upon  his  like  again.  He  it 
was  who  discovered  the  until  then  unknown  uses  of  the 
fern.  It  made  an  excellent  wrapping  for  fresh-caught  fish  ; 
but  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  Salmo  fontinalis — 
for,  though  handicapped  by  sixty  years  and  two  hundred 
pounds  of  "too,  too  solid  flesh,"  he  kept  up  with  the  best 
of  us  in  the  field.  Who  can  remember  without  a  smile 
that  scene  upon  the  hillside  —  a  bubbling  spring,  a  giant 
pine,  the  air  pulsating  with  heat?  The  Judge  removes  a 
battered  hat  from  his  throbbing  temples,  carefully  loosens 
the  red  bandana  about  his  neck,  and  produces  from  a  secret 
pocket  a  small  wicker-covered  flask,  and  slowly  unscrews 
the  top.  We  watch  his  actions  with  evident  interest.  He 
applies  the  flask  to  his  lips,  and  a  smile  of  serene  satisfac- 
tion plays  about  the  rugged  lines  of  his  sun-browned 
face.     We  draw  nearer. 

"Yes,"  he  exclaims,  "age  has  its  necessities  which," 
he  continues,  while  his  eye  twinkles,  "do  not  belong  to 
youthful  blood.  A  little— just  a  little,  you  know,  boys,  for 
the  stomach's  sake.  St.  Paul  was  an  excellent  man.  His 
advice  to  Timothy  should  be  taken  with  discrimination." 
And  the  flask  slides  back  to  its  hiding-place. 

At  the  camp-fire  the  Judge  was  at  home.  His  reminis- 
cences of  the  early  days  of  mining  life  carried  us  into  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras  when  the  flush  days  of  '49  and  '50 
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told  of  the  fierce  struggle  for  gold.  Long  torn  and  rocker, 
worked  by  nervous  hands  and  watched  by  eager  eyes,  came 
forth  at  his  bidding.  Big  Oak  Flat,  Grizzly  Bar,  and  Rat- 
tlesnake Gulch  lived  again  their  lives  of  grim  simplicity, 
gilded  sin,  and  reckless  lawlessness. 

At  the  table  his  old-time  courtliness  put  our  feebler 
efforts  to  the  blush. 

"Another  of  those  deliciously  broiled  birds,  Madam 
Kitty,"  he  would  say  as  he  passed  his  plate  for  the  third 
time;  or,  "A  little  more  of  that  magnificent  venison  stew, 
if  you  please,  Madam  Mary.  Upon  my  word,  you  ladies 
excel  in  cooking.  Such  fare  cannot  be  had  at  Del- 
monico's."  Whereat  those  misguided  females  would 
prance  around  the  fire  until  their  faces  were  as  the  rising 
sun,  in  their  efforts  to  please  so  appreciative  a  guest.  The 
rest  of  us  were  kindly  invited  to  help  ourselves. 

But  nomadic  life,  like  all  pleasure,  must  have  an  end. 
Its  wealth  must  be  tied  in  bundles  and  stored  in  the  ware- 
house of  memory,  to  be  drawn  thence  and  opened,  one  by 
one,  at  other  times  and  other  firesides.  Recollection  will 
usurp  the  place  of  reality,  and  we  will  laugh  again  over 
the  mishaps  of  camp-life,  grow  enthusiastic  over  its 
pleasures,  and  live  again  with  nature.  But  now,  for  a  time 
at  least,  O  kindly  mother,  we  must  say  good-bye.  Certain 
hints,  incidentally  let  drop,  set  the  ball  in  motion.  A 
council  of  war  is  held.  We  return  to-morrow.  We  take 
our  last  tramp;  we  eat  our  last  dinner.  The  after-glow 
lights  up  the  sky,  then  fades  into  night,  and  the  stars  come 
trooping  from  their  hiding-places.  Huge  logs  are  piled 
upon  the  fire,  and  the  flames  shoot  up.  We  sprawl  upon 
the  earth,  each  to  his  fancy.  The  sketches  made  during 
the  day  are  brought  forth  and  submitted  to  criticism.  Joe 
examines  them  with  artistic  gravity.  Aerial  perspective, 
massing  of  shadows,  high  lights,  fore-shortening,  et  id  omne 
genus  of  artistic  qualities  are  knowingly  discussed  by  the 
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ladies.  Fred  and  myself  are  inspired  also  to  critical  and 
discriminating  suggestions,  but  are  snubbed  at  the  outset. 
What  did  we  know  about  painting?  Well,  not  much,  it 
is  true — but  if  this  is  intended  for  a  cow,  it  certainly  hails 
from  an  unknown  breed;  and  how  could  anybody  mistake 
this  for  a  tree,  or  that  for  a  road.  The  one  looks  like  a 
hornet's  nest  in  fine  blossom  ;  the  other,  a  streak  of  mud. 
In  addition  —  indignant  sniffs  are  given  over  the  ignorant 
presumption  of  some  people,  and  we  learn  that  the 
sketches  are  only  ' '  laid  in. ' '  This  relieves  us,  and  we  fall  to 
discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  and  detail  at  length  the 
appropriate  reasons  for  missing  that  last  shot  or  for  failing 
to  land  the  largest  fish  of  the  season,  at  the  "blue  cut," 
just  below  Tunnel  10.  We  console  the  Judge  for  his  loss 
with  the  remark  that  the  fact  that  the  largest  fish  always 
gets  away  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  has 
crystallized  into  a  proverb;  but  the  Judge  refuses  to  be  con- 
soled in  this  manner.  He  is  nettled  by  the  imputation,  and 
we  are  forced  to  listen  again  to  the  particulars  of  the  fight 
and  inspect  the  fragment  of  leader  offered  in  evidence  of  its 
unfortunate  result. 

The  ladies  plead  fatigue  and  retire  early.  They  are  deaf 
to  our  entreaties  to  stay  and  make  a  "howling"  time  of 
the  last  night  in  camp.  We  threaten  them  with  dire 
revenge  for  their  desertion,  but  to  no  purpose.  There  is 
the  usual  amount  of  chattering  and  suppressed  laughter  that 
attends  the  average  female  to  bed  ;  but  at  last  the  lantern  is 
extinguished.  Meanwhile  we  have  not  been  idle.  Apples 
are  sizzling  at  the  fire,  the  kettle  is  singing,  the  bottle  of 
"snake  antidote,"  hitherto  untouched,  is  found,  and  the 
"gentleman  from  California"  produces  the  requisite  cork- 
screw. Under  the  delicate  ministrations  of  the  Judge,  who 
we  think  has  mistaken  his  calling,  a  steaming,  fragrant, 
pulpy  mixture  is  prepared  and  a  libation  poured  to 
"Somnus,  God  of  Sleep." 
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A  feminine  shriek  comes  from  one  of  the  tents,  followed 
by  excited  exclamations.  A  spider,  a  "great,  hairy  spider," 
has  just  walked  across  the  face  of  one  of  the  ladies.  A 
mighty  threshing  of  pillows  ensues,  the  enemy  is  dispatched 
and  quiet  reigns  once  more.  The  cup  is  again  passed 
around,  and  the  Judge  grows  positively  eloquent  with  remi- 
niscence. A  low,  steady  breathing  from  the  tents  admon- 
ishes us  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  putting  into  execution 
our  scheme  against  sleep.  We  lift  our  voices  in  a  stentorian 
war-whoop.  The  dogs  bark,  the  horses  snort,  and  two 
anxious  faces  appear  at  the  tent  doors. 

' '  What  was  that  ?  ' ' 

"Nothing  but  an  owl,  ladies,"  politely  replies  the  artist. 

' '  An  owl,  indeed  ! ' '  with  fine  irony.  Then,  in  great 
indignation,  "Why  don't  you  gentlemen  go  to  sleep?" 
Plaintively,  "  We  are  so  tired." 

But  the  storm  has  broken.  The  Wild  Huntsman  is 
upon  the  camp,  Tarn  O'Shanter  rides  to  the  music  of  the 
witches'  shriek,  while  the  gates  of  Valhalla  swing  inward  to 
the  thunder  of  the  Valkyries'  tread.  Song  and  story  follow 
each  other  in  endless,  chaotic  confusion,  and  the  revel 
waxes  wilder  and  more  furious  as  the  moon  wanes  and  the 
bowl  is  emptied. 

A  low  but  distinct  and  penetrating  voice  cuts  the 
hideous  uproar. 

' '  Now,  gentlemen,  this  thing  has  gone  far  enough.  A 
joke  is  a  joke;  but,  when  it  is  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
gentlemanly  courtesy,  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

We  drop  from  the  clouds  and  involuntarily  turn  to  the 
Judge  for  assistance;  but  that  wily  jurist  has  disappeared. 
Joe  mutters  something  about  having  to  be  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  vanishes  in  the  darkness.  Fred  and  I,  at 
first,  resolve  to  brazen  it  out;  but  the  desertion  of  half  our 
force,  coupled  with  the  recollection  of  the  tone  of  authority 
in  that  gentle  voice,  and,  mayhap,  the  pricking  of  our  con- 
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sciences,  deter  us  from  this  rash  undertaking.  We  smoke 
in  silence  or  converse  in  whispers  and  watch  the  fire  die 
down. 

"The  last  man  up  banks  the  fire!"  Fred  doubles 
himself  up  like  a  jackknife  and  shoots  into  his  tent,  and  I 
am  left  alone  with  the  dying  fire.  As  I  gaze  into  the  glow- 
ing mass  of  flameless  coals,  I  see  other  camp-fires  at  which 
I  have  sat  and  laughed  and  sung.  Here  is  one  on  Mount 
Diablo,  beneath  Giant  Moses  Rock,  from  whose  ribbed  and 
ancient  side  a  stream  breaks  forth.  A  sea  of  rolling  vapor 
sweeps  down  the  canon  at  my  feet,  eddies  around  pro- 
jecting promontories  and  breaks  in  foam  on  a  rocky  coast; 
long  avalanches  of  mist  slide  down  the  distant  ravines, 
while  above,  in  the  cloudless  glory  of  the  moon,  the  higher 
peaks  rise  like  ' '  golden  islands  floating  on  a  silver  sea. ' ' 
It  is  ghostly,  this  elemental  warfare.  It  is  the  meeting  of 
contending  armies  without  the  shock  of  battle,  the  fierce 
driving  of  a  noiseless  tempest,  the  rage  of  an  ocean  hurled 
upon  a  silent  shore. 

Another  scene,  and  I  am  on  the  Monterey  coast,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  shelter  from  the  driving  wind  and 
whirling  sand.  Again,  I  am  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
icy  McCloud,  gazing  at  the  stars  through  the  openings 
in  the  pines,  my  ears  filled  with  the  music  of  rushing 
waters. 

The  fire  has  burned  through  the  heart  of  our  noble  back- 
log, and  nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  of  bark  holds  the  two 
great  ends  together.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  insatiate  element  will  decree  an  eternal  divorce  between 
them.  Where  shall  we  be  a  year  hence?  Shall  we  be  to- 
gether in  camp?  What  has  fate  in  store  for  us?  "  Even 
up  on  the  red  and  white;  five  to  one  on  the  blue."  The 
ball  rolls  and  the  game  is  lost  or  won.      Who  rolls  the  ball, 
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and  where?    Who  stops  it  here,  and  why?    Was  old  Omar 

right?     Is  it  true  that 

"  With  earth's  first  clay  they  did  the  last  man  knead, 
And  there  of  the  last  harvest  sowed  the  seed  : 
And  the  first  morning  of  creation  wrote 
What  the  last  dawn  of  reckoning  shall  read." 

Blind  follower  of  relentless  fatalism !  He  did  not  know,  nor 
do  we.  Yesterday  is  buried ;  to-day  is  ours  to  use  and 
enjoy  ;  beyond  lie  the  gates  of  brass  against  which  the 
human  soul  is  ever  flattening  its  nose  in  vain  effort  to  find 
a  peephole.  Poor  Peri!  can  you  never  realize  that  it  is 
only  when  you  free  yourself  from  earth's  clutch,  your  wings 
will  bear  you  on  that  higher  flight  from  which  you  can  see  ? 

Why  indulge  in  idle  questioning  of  futurity?  Even  it 
together,  we  cannot  reproduce  this  camp.  We  may  erect 
its  skeleton  and  cover  it  with  the  garments  of  happy  recol- 
lections; but  we  cannot  clothe  it  with  rosy  flesh  and  breathe 
into  it  the  life  that  is  passing  away  on  the  wings  of  to-night. 

The  membrane  snaps,  and  the  ends  roll  apart.  Grand 
old  log,  it  has  gone  at  last!  Sparks  fly  upward  and  dis- 
appear. The  fire  smolders  in  dull  smoke ;  the  trees  put  on 
their  darkest  shadows  ;  Shasta  looks  out  from  under  its 
crown  of  stars,  white,  solemn,  questioning,  and  the  myriad 
voices  of  night  sweep  the  soul  as  the  strings  of  a  harp. 
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EXPLORATIONS   AMONG    THE    CANONS  NORTH 
OF  THE    TUOLUMNE    RIVER. 


By  N.  F.  McClure, 

First  Lieutenant  Fifth  Cavalry. 


On  August  18,  1894,  I  left  the  cavalry  camp  near 
Wawona,  California,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Fourth  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  consisting  of  twelve  men  and  five  pack-mules, 
with  rations  for  twelve  days,  to  scout  for  sheepmen,  who 
were  reported  to  be  unusually  thick  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuol- 
umne Meadows.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I 
camped  at  that  place.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Lambert,  who  resides  there  during  the  summer, 
I  learned  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  description  of  a 
route  to  Lake  Eleanor  by  way  of  the  canons  north  of  the 
Tuolumne  River.  At  my  request,  he  wrote  this  out  in  con- 
densed form  from  a  book  which  he  had,  the  whole  cover- 
ing two-thirds  of  a  sheet  of  legal-cap  paper.  This  country 
was  then  unknown  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  that  it  was  one 
of  excessive  ruggedness,  which  a  few  sheep-herders  and 
prospectors  only  had  ever  visited.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  First  Sergeant  Alvin  Arndt,  Troop  "I,"  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, with  a  detachment  of  his  troop,  had  crossed  from 
Slide  Canon  to  Tiltill  Valley  in  September,  1893,  over  a 
region  of  great  roughness,  and  that  he  had  found  out  from 
sheepmen  that  there  was  a  route  from  Matterhorn  Canon 
to  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  by  keeping  on  the  high  ground 
between  Rancheria  Creek  and  the  Tuolumne  River. 

Equipped  with  Mr.  Lambert's  directions  and  a  copy  of 
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the  map  of  the  Sierra  Club,  I  set  forth  on  the  morning  of 
August  20th,  on  the  Conness  Trail.  One  mile  northwest 
brought  us  to  a  small  stream  called  Delaney  Creek,  and 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  west  of  this  we  crossed  Dingley 
Creek,  where  our  trail  forked.  That  to  Mount  Conness 
turned  north,  and  was  quite  plain.  The  other,  which  I  was 
to  follow,  was  indicated  in  direction  by  an  arrow  pointing 
west ;  and,  after  searching  about  for  a  while,  I  discovered 
the  blazes,  beginning  at  a  point  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  fork.  In  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  we  came  to  a 
large  bare  granite  spot,  over  which  the  trail  led ;  and  a  mile 
beyond  this,  to  a  bluff  overlooking  Conness  Creek  Canon. 
A  series  of  zigzags  down  this  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
brought  us  to  the  stream  below,  Conness  Creek,  at  the  place 
where  its  left  fork  joins  it,  which  latter  is  also  called  Alkali 
Creek.  There  was  a  meadow  of  good  size  here,  and  I 
availed  myself  of  it  by  going  into  camp. 

I  had  already  sent  a  corporal  and  three  men  up  the  Con- 
ness Trail  to  look  for  sheep;  and  I  now  sent  two  men  south 
on  the  same  errand,  while  I,  with  three  men,  started  up  the 
west  side  of  Alkali  Creek  on  the  trail  of  a  pack-train 
which  had  turned  back  up  that  stream  upon  my  approach, 
about  an  hour  before.  I  suspected  that  the  two  men  with 
it  belonged  to  some  party  of  sheep-herders,  and  that  they 
were  going  back  to  warn  some  of  their  friends  in  charge  of 
flocks  near  by. 

The  trail  was  plain,  and,  following  rapidly  up  the  creek 
for  four  miles,  I  reached  a  pretty  meadow  of  eight  or  ten 
acres,  upon  which  I  found  the  enemy's  pack-animals  graz- 
ing. The  two  men  were  apparently  asleep.  I  passed  right 
on,  as  though  not  looking  for  them,  and,  in  a  half  mile, 
crossed  a  grassy  divide  into  the  basin  of  a  large  stream 
which  flows  from  Conness  Mountain  westward  into  Return 
Canon.  I  scouted  the  upper  part  of  this  basin  pretty  thor- 
oughly,  and  saw  plenty  of  fresh  "signs,"  but  no  sheep. 
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Four  hours  found  me  again  back  with  the  pack-train  of  the 
sheepmen  ;  but  one  of  the  packers  had  gone  away  on  foot, 
in  all  probability  to  warn  herders  near  by  of  our  proximity. 
This  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  dog 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  us,  which,  as  soon  as  it  saw 
us,  fled.  Leaving  one  man  in  charge  of  our  prisoner  (for 
I  now  arrested  the  man),  we  searched  the  vicinity  of  the 
meadow  for  a  radius  of  a  mile,  in  the  hope  of  finding  sheep, 
but  in  vain.  It  was  now  getting  late ;  so  I  made  my  pris- 
oner pack  up  his  train,  and  took  him,  his  animals  and  his 
outfit  back  to  my  camp.  There  I  found  that  my  corporal 
had  "bagged"  three  herders,  and,  from  the  animated  con- 
versation that  now  took  place  between  his  prisoners  and 
mine,  I  saw  that  they  were  far  from  being  strangers  to  one 
another.  Next  morning  I  sent  a  detachment  up  Alkali 
Creek,  another  to  the  scene  of  the  capture  of  the  three 
herders  the  day  before,  and  a  third,  consisting  of  the  cor- 
poral and  two  men,  to  take  my  four  prisoners  to  Wawona. 
I  accompanied  the  latter  south  over  a  pretty  rough  country 
to  the  Tioga  road,  which  I  struck  at  a  point  about  three 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  Lake  Tenaya.  I  then  returned 
alone  by  way  of  Mr.  Lambert's  to  my  camp. 

On  August  2 2d  I  started  for  Return  Canon,  depending 
mostly  on  the  "lay"  of  the  country,  since  I  could  find  but 
few  traces  left  of  the  old  Virginia  Trail.  I  followed  up 
Alkali  Creek  about  two  miles,  and  then  struck  almost  due 
north,  crossing  the  ridge  between  the  two  canons  diag- 
onally, and  finally,  after  many  tacks  and  zigzags,  getting 
down  into  Return  Canon  at  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
large  tributary  from  the  east,  whose  upper  basin  I  had 
explored  two  days  before.  Following  up  the  main  stream 
two  miles,  I  suddenly  came  upon  two  good-sized  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  herders  fled  up  into  the  rocks,  and  we  were 
unable  to  capture  them  ;  so  I  had  one  or  two  shots  fired  to 
frighten  them.     I  do  not  think  that  they  have  stopped  run- 
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ning  yet.  We  found  two  camps  near  by,  with  all  the 
accouterments  pertaining  thereto  ;  and  these,  together  with 
four  fine  jacks,  I  secured  and  brought  into  my  own  camp, 
which  I  made  on  a  meadow  near  by. 

That  afternoon  my  sergeant  and  I  went  up  the  canon  five 
miles  and  turned  to  the  right  through  a  saddle  between  two 
red  peaks,  which  are  part  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierras. 
Right  on  top  of  the  divide  is  Castle  Lake,  a  beautiful  body 
of  water,  one-half  mile  long  and  very  deep,  fed  by  ever- 
lasting snow.  This  lake  is  the  head  waters  of  Green  Creek, 
and  is  about  one  mile  south  of  the  north  boundary  of  the 
reservation.  At  this  time  I  saw  no  way  of  getting  down 
into  Green  Creek  Canon.  On  August  23d  I  sent  patrols 
from  camp  up  and  down  Return  Canon.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  sheep  running  hither  and  thither,  apparently 
abandoned  by  their  herders.  Fresh  mutton  was  plentiful  in 
our  camp  during  the  next  few  days.  I  ascended  again  to 
Castle  Lake,  and  discovered  a  trail  leading  down  Green 
Creek.  Following  this  one-third  of  a  mile,  I  discovered 
where  the  old  Virginia  Trail  turned  off  sharp  to  the  right  up 
the  hill  for  two  hundreds  yards  to  two  small  snow  lakes,  and 
then  climbed  for  a  half  mile  up  a  steep  bluff  to  the  divide 
between  the  head  waters  of  Green  Creek  and  those  of 
Virginia  Creek,  from  which  divide  the  upper  basin  of  the 
latter  stream  can  be  seen.  By  going  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  the  pass,  on  the  ridge  leading  out  to  a  large  red 
mountain  called  Dunderberg  Peak,  a  fine  view  of  Green 
Creek  Canon  can  be  obtained.  By  ascending  the  ridge 
dividing  the  head  waters  of  Virginia  Creek  from  those  of 
Mill  Creek  or  Lundy  Canon,  another  good  view  is  found. 
To  the  east  is  Mono  Lake.  Three  miles  to  the  southeast 
is  a  large  red  peak,  Mount  Warren,  up  whose  steep  sides, 
from  a  dark  gorge  below,  a  trail  zigzagged,  ascending  cliffs 
that  seemed  well-nigh  impassable,  and  finally  disappearing 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain.     This  trail  was  that  from 
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Lundy  to  Tioga,  and  it  passes  over  the  very  summit  of 
Mount  Warren,  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet. 

At  my  feet  lay  several  little  lakes  fed  by  melting  snow- 
banks, the  waters  of  which,  finally  uniting  into  a  respectable 
stream,  tumbled  over  the  rocks  into  a  deep  gorge,  which  I 
judged  to  be  Lundy  Canon,  and  from  which  the  trail 
mentioned  above  started  upward. 

On  August  24th,  I  sent  Sergeant  Girdwood,  with  one 
man,  to  Tuolumne  Meadows  to  meet  fresh  supplies  that  I 
expected,  while  I,  with  the  remainder  of  the  command,  de- 
scended Return  Canon  to  the  mouth  of  Spiller  (or  Randall) 
Canon.  Turning  up  this  and  keeping  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  stream,  a  stiff  climb  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  brought 
us  to  where  the  canon  was  comparatively  open,  and  about  a 
mile  beyond  this  we  found  an  old  sheep  corral.  I  afterward 
learned  that  there  was  a  route  from  this  to  Matterhorn  Canon, 
but  did  not  look  for  one  at  this  time,  as  my  directions  from 
Mr.  Lambert  led  me  to  believe  that  the  only  passage-way 
was  to  be  found  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  canon. 
About  five  miles  above  the  corral  we  came  to  a  little  lake, 
at  the  very  head  of  the  stream,  fed  by  a  melting  snowbank. 
A  few  yards  above  the  lake  was  the  divide,  beyond  which 
lay  Mono  County,  and  a  search  of  two  hours  over  this 
divide,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  failed  to  reveal  any  signs 
of  a  way  by  which  to  leave  the  canon  with  our  animals. 
It  was  with  the  bitterest  disappointment  that  I  again 
turned  my  horse's  head  southward — for  I  felt  that  my 
directions  having  failed  me  here,  I  could  no  longer  depend 
upon  them.  After  traveling  three  and  one-half  miles  I 
camped.  One  mile  north  of  me  was  a  high  peak  which 
has  on  its  summit  three  jagged  spurs,  which  appear,  as  you 
advance  up  the  canon,  like  the  teeth  of  a  gigantic  circular 
saw,  except  that  the  left-hand  one  is  the  largest  and  the 
right-hand  one  smallest.  After  a  good  meal  I  felt  better,  and 
was  lying  on  my  bedding,  resting,  when  all  at  once,  as  my 
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eyes  were  scanning  the  side  of  the  great  backbone  that 
separated  me  from  Matterhorn  Canon,  I  thought  that  I  saw 
a  place  where  a  way  to  ascend  might  be  found.  Up  I 
sprang  and  away  I  went  to  investigate.  There  was  sparse 
timber  scattered  among  the  rocks,  and  I  began  to  pick  out 
a  possible  route;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Each  time  I  would 
come  to  some  impassable  obstacle  and  have  to  hunt  for 
another  path.  I  finally  went  up  on  top  of  the  backbone 
and  got  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 


/mccluxb's     PASS 
2.     THE     PflSS 

3  .    Mlt-t-£/<    t-AK£ 


C//fe  U LAR   SAW  "rEPTH 


To  the  southwest,  and  about  half  a  mile  away,  on  a  little 
plateau,  probably  over  a  thousand  feet  above  Matterhorn 
Creek,  lay  a  little  lake  surrounded  by  a  small  meadow.  I 
now  started  along  the  ridge  in  a  southwestern  direction, 
keeping  near  the  summit,  and  searching  for  a  possible  cleft 
or  saddle  through  which  animals  might  be  taken.  After 
going  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  suddenly  came  upon 
the  most  remarkable  natural  pass  that  I  ever  beheld.  A 
long,  narrow  cleft  ran  nearly  east  and  west  diagonally  across 
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the  divide.  It  was  about  four  hundred  yards  long,  and 
considerable  soil  had  collected  in  it,  thus  affording  fine  foot- 
ing for  horses.  Investigating  the  west  end  of  this,  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  could  get  down  to  the  little  lake  seen  from 
above.  It  now  remained  to  see  whether  I  could  find  a 
practicable  route  from  the  east  end  of  the  pass  to  camp.  I 
started  for  the  bottom,  hunting  out  a  pathway  as  I  went 
and  marking  it  with  little  piles  of  stones;  but  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  build  a  trail  over  a  few 
of  the  worst  places.  I  returned  to  camp  just  at  dusk,  well 
pleased  with  my  afternoon's  work.  Next  morning  we 
started  bright  and  early,  and  after  two  hours  of  hard  work 
reached  the  summit.  As  I  had  predicted,  I  had  to  build 
up  pieces  of  trail  in  several  places.  I  now  left  a  man  to 
watch  for  Sergeant  Girdwood,  whom  I  expected,  and  con- 
tinued on  down  to  the  small  lake,  which  was  half  a  mile 
from  the  divide.  There  being  a  meadow  here,  I  remarked 
to  a  soldier  who  was  with  me,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
others,  that  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  camp.  I  then 
went  down  alone  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  into  the 
canon,  looking  for  a  place  to  get  the  animals  to  the  stream 
below.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  like  the  outlook,  as  the 
slope  was  very  great,  and  only  a  few  inches  of  loose  sand 
covered  smooth  granite  rocks  inclining  at  an  angle  of  thirty 
degrees  or  more.  I  returned  to  the  lake,  and  imagine  my 
surprise  to  find  the  detachment  in  camp,  horses  unsaddled, 
mules  unpacked,  and  the  cook-fire  blazing  merrily  away. 
The  man  to  whom  I  had  spoken  about  camping  had  taken 
my  remark  about  its  being  a  good  camping-place  in  real 
earnest,  and  had  told  the  others  that  my  orders  were  to  stay 
there  until  next  day.  His  name  was  Miller,  and,  naming 
the  lake  in  honor  of  him,  I  decided  to  remain  there  until 
the  next  morning.  I  spent  the  afternoon  searching  for  a 
way  of  descent,  and  found  one  that  turned  to  the  left  of  the 
lake  over  a  little  ridge   into   a   canon,  which   it  followed 
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down  about  a  mile  in  a  southwestern  direction  to  the  bottom 
of  the  main  canon. 

That  evening  my  sergeant  arrived  with  six  more  men, 
five  fresh  pack-mules,  and  eighty-five  rations.  I  now  had 
with  me  nine  pack-mules  (one  having  been  sent  back  with 
the  men  who  took  the  prisoners  to  Wawona),  fifteen  men, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rations.  Sergeant  Gird- 
wood  had  brought  news  of  sheep  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloody 
Canon;  so  I  decided  to  divide  my  party.  Next  morning  I 
took  seven  men,  the  five  mules  and  the  seven  horses  that 
were  best  shod,  and  about  eighty  rations,  and  sent  the  ser- 
geant with  the  remainder  of  the  command  to  Bloody  Canon. 
A  mile  of  zigzagging  down  the  path  that  I  had  selected 
the  day  before  brought  me  to  Matterhorn  Creek,  up  which 
I  turned  with  high  hopes.  The  route  now  led  for  five 
miles  through  little  meadows  on  each  side  of  the  stream, 
until  a  comparatively  low  saddle  was  seen  to  the  left  of  us 
and  near  the  head  of  the  canon.  Investigating  this,  I 
found  it  was  a  natural  pass.  The  scenery  here  was  truly 
sublime.  I  doubt  if  any  part  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Sierras  presents  a  greater  ruggedness  than  that  portion 
along  whose  slopes  Matterhorn  and  Slide  Canon  Creeks 
find  their  sources.  Going  through  the  saddle,  our  route 
now  lay  over  a  little  glacier  down  to  the  stream  starting 
from  its  foot.  We  were  here  on  the  head  waters  of  Ran- 
cheria  Creek;  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  This 
stream  rises  among  a  number  of  glaciers  (the  one  we 
crossed  being  one  of  these),  and  for  a  number  of  miles  is 
called  Slide  Canon.  Later  it  becomes  Deep  Canon  Creek, 
and  still  beyond  this  Rancheria  Creek,  leaping  into  the 
upper  end  of  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  as  a  stream  of  consid- 
erable size. 

After  traveling  three  and  one-half  miles  down  the  canon, 
I  came  to  the  most  wonderful  natural  object  that  I  ever 
beheld.      A  vast  granite  cliff,  two  thousand  feet  in  height, 
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had  literally  tumbled  from  the  bluff  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  stream  with  such  force  that  it  had  not  only  made  a 
mighty  dam  across  the  canon,  but  many  large  stones  had 
rolled  far  up  on  the  opposite  side.  As  it  fell  it  had  evi- 
dently broken  into  blocks,  which  were  now  seen  of  almost 
every  size,  piled  one  upon  another  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
The  smaller  particles  had  settled  between  the  crevices,  leav- 
ing great  holes  among  the  larger  blocks,  some  of  which 
weighed  many  tons.  To  look  at  it,  one  might  think  that  it 
had  occurred  but  yesterday  ;  but  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
ages  ago,  as  the  ground  just  above  the  slide  is  two  hundred 
feet  or  more  higher  than  that  just  below,  showing  that  earth 
has  accumulated  on  the  upper  side  for  many  years.  Above 
the  slide  was  a  very  small  lake  and  a  meadow  of  five  acres, 
and  I  concluded  to  camp  here.  The  flocks  of  sheep  were 
near  by,  and  I  gave  the  herders  warning  not  to  come  far- 
ther down,  as  I  believed  the  line  of  the  north  boundary  of 
the  Park  to  be  about  where  I  was. 

That  afternoon  I  scouted  down  stream  four  miles  to  a 
place  where  the  walls  of  the  canon  closed  in  on  the  stream. 
There  was  a  waterfall  here  of  probably  one  hundred  feet, 
and  I  could  not  get  my  horses  farther.  After  returning  to 
camp,  one  of  the  herders  came  to  me,  and  I  explained  to 
him  that  I  would  let  him  "go  in  peace  "  if  he  would  show 
me  the  way  to  Jack  Main's  Canon.  He  said  that  the  only 
man  who  knew  the  way  had  decamped  upon  my  approach, 
and  was  now  hidden.  I  told  him  to  hunt  the  fellow  up; 
and,  after  a  search  (real  or  pretended)  of  three  hours,  he 
was  found.  He  was  a  very  willing  man  —  very  different 
from  the  average  Portuguese  or  Basque  sheepman  —  and 
would  have  been  an  invaluable  guide  had  he  not  had  a 
serious  impediment  of  speech.  This,  combined  with  his 
strong  foreign  accent,  made  much  of  his  talk  unintelligible 
to  me.  He  said  that  he  knew  the  way  to  Jack  Main's 
Canon;  but  I  could  not  find  out  whether  he  knew  of  either 
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Lake  Vernon  or  Lake  Eleanor,  as  he  seemed  not  to  recog- 
nize these  names.  August  28th  we  started,  our  guide  in  the 
lead ;  and,  working  up  the  hillside  to  the  left  of  the  great 
slide,  we  were  enabled,  after  going  about  one-third  of  a 
mile,  to  get  down  again  into  the  canon. 


FflOM       SL/2>£ 
/   Pass  t k/to  jifs?/?/c/< 

3  V  V .   THf>  ft    CA  *OAf  i  . 
C.    T/f£    Se/tM    <"7   LGDct 


TO    /< £ /? FlC/<     CAAfo/s 


'2    BUTTE        TO     R/CHT      'oP       TKAtL. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  slide,  my  guide  sud- 
denly turned  sharp  to  the  right  and  began  to  work  up  what 
seemed  to  be,  from  below,  an  impassable  cliff,  the  rocks 
being  bare  and  steep,  with  here  and  there  a  few  scattered 
tamarack  trees  and  bunches  of  willows.  After  going  up 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  the  trail  suddenly  turns  into  a  seam 
running  up  the  side  of  the  bluff  in  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  main  canon.  This  seam,  or  inclined  ledge,  can 
scarcely  be  noticed  from  below  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  about 
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forty  feet  wide,  and  has  caught  enough  soil  and  debris  to 
make  it  quite  good  footing.  We  led  our  horses  up  this 
place,  as  is  always  my  custom  in  a  rough  country.  A  stiff 
climb  of  a  mile,  and  we  came  out  upon  a  plateau  where 
there  was  quite  a  meadow,  and  I  think  there  was  a  small 
lake  a  few  hundred  yards  further  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadow.  When  I  speak  of  the  trail  here,  I  really  refer  to 
a  sheep  walk,  with  once  in  a  great  while  a  pile  of  stones  to 
mark  the  route.  There  was  no  well-defined  pathway ;  and 
one  going  over  this  country  must  travel  more  or  less  by  the 
great  canons,  which  correspond,  in  a  rough  way,  to  the 
streets  of  a  mighty  city.  This  is  the  case  a^  the  way  from 
Alkali  Creek  to  Jack  Main's  Canon.  We  passed  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  meadow,  and  then  bore  directly 
toward  the  south  side  of  an  irregular  butte  about  a  mile 
away.  We  went  close  to  the  foot  of  this,  keeping  it  on 
our  right,  and  soon  came  down  into  a  little  canon,  which 
we  crossed.  Then  we  passed  over  the  ridge  and  down  into 
a  second  canon  very  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  and  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  with  it.  These  two  canons  I  named 
' '  The  Twin  Canons. ' '  They  are  each  about  three  miles 
long,  and  unite  probably  a  mile  below  where  I  crossed  them, 
and  then  join  Rock  Canon,  a  mile  beyond.  Leaving  the 
second  of  "The  Twins,"  we  crossed  another  small  divide, 
from  which  we  could  see  a  large  lake,  a  mile  in  length.  A 
stream  headed  three  miles  above  this,  and  flowing  down 
into  and  through  the  lake,  finally  disappeared  to  the  south- 
ward in  a  narrow  caiion  which  appeared  to  join  Kerrick 
Canon  several  miles  below.  I  named  the  stream  Rock 
Creek,  and  the  lake  Rock  Island  Lake,  from  a  large  granite 
island  that  was  visible  near  the  northern  end.  A  descent  of 
a  few  hundred  yards  brought  us  to  the  lake,  and,  following 
up  the  east  bank  of  this  a  short  distance,  we  forded  the 
stream  coming  in  at  the  northern  end,  and,  turning  up  the 
canon,  soon  came  to  a  saddle  to  the  left  of  us  on  the  ridge 
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dividing  Rock  Canon  from  the  next  to  the  west.  Passing 
through  this  gap  we  were  in  Kerrick  Canon,  near  its  head 
waters.  The  main  stream  is  formed  by  three  branches 
uniting  near  together.  We  followed  down  the  east  fork  for 
a  mile  or  more,  and  then  up  the  west  fork  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  which  brought  us  out  on  the  main  crest  of  the  Sierras. 
Here  one  can  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  upper  basin  of  what 
I  thought  to  be  Robinson  Creek,  in  Mono  County.  A  lake 
a  mile  long,  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  below,  drained  into 
this  stream. 


f/?0M      /{£/?rtfU<(      TC      JACJ<    MAM'S 
CA/VO  At 

/      JACK   MAINS    LAKE  2.    PASS     rnro    jack  aaA-JMS    ca-no* 

3  pASS  A~S?OA*  HEiT  */Al/<etf  BAS//V  INTO  WHAT  J  TOOK  TO  01 
Cfttrt*r  A'VEA  BAtit.  t  P+U  Frtv**  THe**-pao*/  cam'M  t»  *vf*f 
t/Atstra    8*11*   ■         iT    PA-ti     Az#df\     HCAAIC*      TO       T  He  -vt  »  So  H  C  "  vo  v 


The  west  fork  of  Kerrick  Creek,  which  we  had  just  left, 
lies  to  the  south,  while  to  the  west  is  the  east  fork  of 
Thompson  Creek,  down  which  our  route  now  led  for  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.  The  main  stream,  which  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  crest  of  the  Sierras,  is  formed  by  the  uniting  of 
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two  branches ;  and  we  now  turned  up  the  western  one. 
About  a  half  mile  further  this  stream  subdivides  into  two 
brooks,  and  the  trail  goes  right  up  the  point  between  the 
two  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  and  then  turns  sharp 
to  the  left  above  a  small  lake  two  hundred  yards  to  the  left 
of  our  path.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  and  we  were  in 
a  pass  on  the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  a  portion 
of  Mono  County,  which  we  were  now  for  the  first  time  to 
enter,  lay  before  us.  Looking  to  the  west  across  this,  one 
could  see  two  extremely  rough  canons  coming  together 
about  five  miles  to  the  northwest.  One  of  these  headed  at 
our  feet,  and  contained  half  a  dozen  little  lakes,  while  the 
other  headed  about  three  miles  in  an  air  line  to  the  west. 
Between  the  two  a  long,  rugged  granite  point  shot  out  from 
the  main  crest.  My  first  impression  in  looking  across  this 
region  was  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  animals  over 
to  a  gap  high  up  on  the  main  crest  beyond  the  second 
canon,  which  our  guide  now  pointed  out  to  us  as  being  the 
pass  by  which  we  were  to  return  to  the  southwestern  slopes 
of  the  Sierras  in  Tuolumne  County.  To  our  left,  as  we 
looked  toward  this  pass,  was  the  main  range,  studded  with 
high,  jagged  peaks  and  curving  gradually  around  like  an 
enormous  amphitheater,  until  it  reached  the  saddle  through 
which  we  were  to  go,  and  then  extending  miles  to  the 
northwest.  Many  snowbanks,  and  even  glaciers,  lay  along 
the  northern  slopes,  and  from  these  hundreds  of  rivulets 
trickled  and  tumbled  into  the  two  main  canons,  cutting  the 
declivities  in  the  most  fantastic  manner  into  innumerable 
arroyos  and  minor  canons,  and  making  the  terrane  one  of 
extreme  roughness  for  animal  travel.  We  followed  down 
the  east  canon  past  the  little  lakes  for  two  miles,  and  then 
left  the  stream  and  began  to  work  gradually  over  and  up 
the  rocky  point  above  mentioned,  picking  our  way  slowly 
amongst  the  boulders  and  ravines,  with  an  occasional  rock 
pile  here  and  there  to  mark  the  route.     We  finally  got  into 
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the  west  canon,  and,  traveling  up  this  for  a  mile,  came  to  a 
high  cascade.  Here  we  turned  to  the  right  and  worked  up 
the  side  of  the  ridge  in  a  westerly  direction,  leaving  the 
falls  behind  us.  Two  low  places,  a  few  hundred  yards  apart, 
were  now  seen  to  the  front,  and,  after  a  very  rough  climb 
of  perhaps  half  a  mile,  we  passed  through  the  left  of  these, 
and  were  in  Tuolumne  County  and  again  on  the  south  side 
of  the  main  crest.  All  of  the  travel  in  Mono  County  was 
very  rough ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  I  here  crossed  the  head 
waters  of  West  Walker  River,  but  I  am  not  sure.  We 
were  now,  I  think,  at  the  source  of  Cherry  River.  To  the 
left  of  us,  as  we  faced  west,  a  long  black  ridge,  almost  as 
rugged  as  the  main  range  and  nearly  as  high,  extended  to 
the  west  as  far  as  we  could  see;  and  our  guide,  who  was  to 
leave  us  here,  pointed  out  to  me  a  low  place  in  this  ridge 
which  was  about  three  miles  away,  and  was  the  pass  lead- 
ing into  the  head  of  Jack  Main's  Canon.  Three  lakes  lay 
between  us  and  the  pass,  which  we  were  two  hours  in 
reaching;  and  long  before  we  got  there  I  wished  that  I  had 
kept  our  guide  a  little  longer.  It  looked  so  easy  when  we 
started;  but  we  wound  around  and  around  among  jagged 
volcanic  rocks,  now  and  then  coming  to  a  perpendicular 
wall  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  having  to  retrace  our 
steps.  I  called  this  little  piece  of  trail  the  "Devil's  Maze." 
My  recollection  is  that  we  passed  to  the  right  of  the  first 
and  second  lakes  and  to  the  left  of  the  third  and  largest, 
from  which  we  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  and,  going  through 
the  pass,  were  in  Jack  Main's  Canon.  Half  a  mile  below 
us  lay  a  large,  long  lake,  which  is  called  Jack  Main's  Lake. 
It  was  almost  dark  when  we  got  down  to  this,  and  I  im- 
mediately camped.  Grazing  here  was  poor,  and  there  had 
evidently  been  thousands  of  sheep  about.  In  fact,  there 
were  two  flocks  visible  from  my  camp.  To  add  to  our  dis- 
comfort, a  thunder  shower  set  in  and  gave  us  something  of 
a  wetting.    We  were  now  on  the  head  waters  of  Fall  River, 
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which  flows  southwest  through  Lake  Vernon  and  finally 
leaps  over  the  bluff  into  lower  Hetch-Hetchy,  making  one 
fall  at  low  water,  but  dividing  at  high  water  and  making  two. 

Next  day  I  marched  six  miles  down  stream,  on  the 
right-hand  side,  to  good  grass,  and  camped.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  large,  round  peak  on  the  left  of,  and  rising  about 
two  thousand  feet  above,  the  river ;  and  the  stream  here 
widens  out  into  a  hole  three  hundred  yards  long,  fifty  wide, 
and  very  deep.  During  this  day  the  march  had  taken  us 
through  another  of  the  great  wonders  of  this  region, 
namely,  the  "Dead  Forest."  From  Jack  Main's  Lake 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  river,  the  canon  is  very  broad, 
and  covered  with  tamarack  trees,  almost  every  one  of 
which  is  dead.  The  reason  for  this  unusual  freak  of  nature 
I  do  not  know. 

In  the  afternoon  I  ascended  the  high  peak,  and  from  its 
summit  obtained  a  magnificent  view.  The  main  canon  was 
visible  from  a  point  two  miles  below  its  head  to  a  large 
lake  eight  miles  away,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  Lake 
Vernon.  To  the  northeast  were  the  rugged  spurs  to  the 
north  of  which  I  had  passed  the  day  before  while  traveling 
in  Mono  County,  and  between  me  and  them  was  a  canon, 
probably  five  miles  in  length,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  lay 
a  lake,  one  and  one-half  miles  long  and  one-half  mile  wide. 
This  was  Tilden  Lake,  and  the  stream  flowing  into  it  was 
Tilden  Canon  Creek,  which  left  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  which  I  stood,  and  curved  around  its  base, 
falling  into  Jack  Main's  Canon,  in  a  series  of  cataracts,  a 
half  mile  below.  To  the  east  of  the  lake,  a  long  ridge 
extended  from  the  main  crest  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
to  a  large  butte,  or  mountain,  east  of  Lake  Vernon,  which 
I  afterwards  found  was  Mount  Gibson.  A  high  ridge,  very 
rugged  and  steep,  divided  Jack  Main  and  Tilden  Canons, 
while  another  extended  along  the  west  side  of  the  former 
cafion   until  it  finally  ended  in  the  high  ground  west  of 
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Lake  Vernon.  Almost  west  of  me,  on  a  plateau  probably 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  main  canon,  and  two  miles 
away,  lay  another  large  and,  apparently,  very  shallow  lake. 
I  had  a  compass  with  me,  and  took  many  bearings  ;  so  that 
these  objects  are  pretty  accurately  located.  When  I  returned 
to  camp,  one  of  my  men,  Branigan,  who  had  been  down  the 
trail  for  four  miles,  reported  that,  about  two  miles  below, 
the  bluffs  closed  in  on  the  river,  and  the  traveling  became 
extremely  rough.  He  also  reported  that  the  main  stream 
disappeared  into  the  ground  about  four  miles  below.  I  did 
not  believe  this  at  the  time,  thinking  him  mistaken,  but 
found  afterwards  that  the  river  did  in  reality  pass  through  a 
tunnel  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  I 
was  sorry  that  my  limited  time  did  not  allow  of  my  making 
a  thorough  examination  of  this  wonderful  curiosity;  and  I 
hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this  will  be  able  to  visit 
this  tunnel  in  the  near  future,  and  give  us  a  complete 
description  of  it. 

On  August  30th  we  marched  two  miles,  through  mead- 
ows, down  the  river,  and  then  reached  a  point  where  it  was 
pretty  rough.  A  mile  below  this,  I  crossed  the  stream  to 
the  east  side,  hunting  for  better  ground;  and,  in  half  a  mile, 
came  to  a  lake,  the  size  of  Lake  Vernon,  hidden  away  in  a 
cove  in  the  wall  of  the  gorge,  and  draining  into  the  river, 
which  flows  about  one  hundred  yards  away.  I  was  obliged 
to  re-cross  to  the  west  side  just  below  the  lake ;  and,  to  any 
one  traveling  this  route,  I  will  say  that  it  is  best  never  to 
cross  the  river  after  once  leaving  Jack  Main's  Lake,  at  the 
head  of  the  canon,  but  to  keep  on  the  west  side.  Three  or 
four  small  lakes  were  passed  during  the  next  eight  miles. 
This  part  of  the  route  was  extremely  tedious,  and  thor- 
oughly tried  the  patience  of  all.  The  river  winds  like  a 
snake  down  fhe  gorge,  making  numerous  horseshoe  bends. 
At  almost  every  western  curve  a  rocky  point,  ending  in  a 
"jump-off,"  came  down  to  the  stream;  and  lying  in  each 
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corresponding  eastern  bend  would  be  a  small  meadow, 
interspersed  with  tamarack  and  willows.  The  trail  gener- 
ally led  across  these  meadows,  and  over  the  rocky  points  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  latter  places  that  we  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  following  it.  A  few  scattering  piles  of  stones 
would  sometimes  mark  it,  but  we  depended  mainly  on  the 
horse-dung,  which  occurred  at  frequent  intervals.  This 
was  due  to  the  travel  over  the  trail,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
some  rancher  had  a  good  many  horses  scattered  along  the 
river,  and  these,  in  traveling  from  one  meadow  to  another, 
made  use  of  the  only  practicable  route,  viz.,  the  trail.  In 
many  places  the  travel  was  so  rough  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  pass,  but  the  rough  granite  rocks  gave  good  footing 
to  the  animals,  and  we  arrived  in  sight  of  what  I  took  to  be 
the  meadow  north  of  Lake  Vernon,  without  injury  to  a 
single  horse  or  mule.  By  climbing  up  the  side  of  the 
canon  two  hundred  yards,  I  could  see  the  lake  about  a  mile 
to  the  south.  From  this  point  the  river  plunged,  in  a  series 
of  cataracts,  to  the  low  ground  above  the  lake,  and  we 
could  follow  it  no  further. 

How  to  get  out  of  the  canon  was  a  problem  that  at  first 
startled  me,  as  I  saw  in  it  visions  of  taking  the  back  track  ; 
but  a  solution  was  found  in  a  narrow  gorge  to  our  right, 
which  joined  the  main  canon  at  this  point.  Up  this  a  trail 
led,  but  it  was  so  badly  washed  and  so  thickly  overgrown 
with  brushwood  that  it  took  us  two  hours  to  make  it  pass- 
able. Ascending  this  gorge  for  half  a  mile,  we  soon  came 
out  on  the  ridge  to  the  west  of  Lake  Vernon,  and  following 
this  a  little  west  of  south  brought  us  in  two  miles  to  the 
McGill-Vernon  Trail  at  a  point  about  three  miles  southwest 
of  the  lake.  Two  miles  nearly  west  on  this  trail  took  us  to 
"The  Beehive,"  a  fenced  meadow  belonging  to  McGill, 
into  which  we  turned  our  tired  stock  after  making  camp. 

Next  day  we  proceeded  five  miles  southwest  to  McGill's, 
where  I  again  camped.     In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Lake 
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Eleanor,  four  miles  to  the  northwest,  returning  before  night 
to  my  camp.  The  ranch  belongs  to  Mr.  Miguel  D.  Errera, 
but  his  American  friends  have  corrupted  Miguel  into  McGill 
and  by  that  name  is  his  house  known.  Trails  lead  from  this 
point  to  Lake  Vernon,  Lake  Eleanor,  Hetch-Hetchy,  and 
the  Hog  Ranch,  via  Poopenaut   Valley.      I   took  the  last 
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of  these  on  September  1st,  and  camped  at  Ackerson's. 
September  2d  I  proceeded  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
the  3d  found  me  again  in  Wawona,  after  an  absence  of 
seventeen  days  and  a  most  enjoyable  trip  in  the  mountains. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  almost  every  sheep-herder 
has  a  different  name  for  each  of  the  great  canons  north 
of  the  Tuolumne  River,  and  this  may  prove  in  future 
a  stumbling-block  to  those  wishing  to  visit  this  region. 
One  should  never  forget  that  the  na?ne  he  hears  spoken  may 
be  associated  in  the  mind  of  his  interlocutor  with  a  totally 
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different  place  from  what  it  is  in  his  own  mind.  In  a  map 
which  I  am  preparing  of  this  part  of  the  National  Park,  I 
hope  to  remove  much  of  the  confusion  existing  on  this 
subject,  by  naming  the  most  prominent  features. 

From  Jack  Main's  Canon  to  where  I  left  the  Fall  River, 
north  of  Lake  Vernon,  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  trail;  but 
if  one  keep  always  on  the  west  side  in  coming  down,  he  will 
be  able  to  get  through,  though  not  without  hard  work. 
From  Tuolumne  Meadows  to  Lake  Eleanor  there  is  generally 
no  trouble  in  finding  grazing.  All  the  canons  south  of  the 
main  chain  of  the  Sierras  have  been  hollowed  out  broad 
and  deep  near  their  heads,  by  the  pressure  of  great  ice 
fields,  and  here  are  found  beautiful  meadows.  Probably,  at 
no  point  in  the  world  can  the  glacial  action  of  the  ages  past 
be  so  well  studied  as  in  these  numerous  valleys.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  a  good  route  from  what  I  have  called 
Thompson  Canon  to  Tiltill  Valley.  This  would  be  a 
better  journey  for  any  one  desiring  to  remain  within  the 
Park  limits  than  the  one  which  I  describe  in  this  paper. 
There  are  also  the  two  routes  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
beginning  of  this  narrative  as  having  been  discovered  by 
First  Sergeant  Alvin  Arndt,  Troop   "  I, "   Fourth  Cavalry. 

On  the  trail  which  I  followed,  that  part  from  Rock 
Island  Lake  to  the  mountain  which  I  climbed  in  Jack 
Main's  Canon,  is  probably  outside  the  limits  of  the  Yo- 
semite  National  Park. 

The  best  time  to  visit  this  region  is  probably  the  month 
of  August. 
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PLATE    VIII. 


BANNER  PEAK,  FROM  CAMP. 

iFrrin  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet.) 

From  a  photograph  by  Theodore  S.  Solomons.     1892. 
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LOOKING   SOUTHEAST   FROM    MT.    RITTER. 
(From  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet.) 

From  a  photograph  by  Theodore  S.  Solomons.     1S92. 
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PLATE    XIII. 


VIEW   NEAR   KEARSARGE   PASS. 
From  a  photograph  by  J.  N.  Ue  Conte. 
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PLATE   XIV. 


MT.    WHITNEY,    FROM    THE   WEST. 
(Route  up  the  Mountain ) 

From  a  photograph  by  J.  N.  Le  Conte. 
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PLATE   XVIII. 


GIBRALTAR   ROCK,    FROM   COWLITZ   CLEAVER. 
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PLATE    XX. 


THE   BACK   OF   EL   CAPITAN,    LOOKING    ALONG   TO    ITS   CREST. 
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PLATE    XXI. 


SODA  SPRINGS,   WITH    UNICORN   PEAK   IN   THE   DISTANCE. 
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PLATE   XXVIII- 


SUMMIT  OF  MT.  WHITNEY. 
From  a  photograph  by  Howard  Longley.     1894. 
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PLATE   XXXII. 


THE   SUMMIT   OF   MT.  Le  CONTE. 
From  a  photograph  by  A.  W.  de  la  Cour  Carroll,  1895. 
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PLATE   XXXIII. 


LONE   PINE    PEAK    FROM    MT.   LeCONTE. 
From  a  photograph  by  A.  W.  de  la  Cour  Carroll,  1895. 
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FROM   FRESNO   TO   MT.  WHITNEY   BY   WAY  OF 
ROARING  (OR   CLOUDY)   RIVER. 


By  Howard  Longley. 


One  Tuesday  evening,  early  in  August  of  last  year,  M. 
R.  Madary  and  wife,  of  Fresno,  James  Ostler,  of  Mendo- 
cino, Frank  G.  Henderson  and  the  writer,  both  of  Los 
Angeles,  were  encamped  in  Horse  Corral  Meadows,  en 
route  to  Mt.  Whitney.  A  team  had  brought  us  from 
Fresno,  by  way  of  Squaw  Valley  and  Boren's,  to  Moore  & 
Smith's  Mills,  alongside  of  the  General  Grant  National 
Park  ;  and  the  cool  shade  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  the 
park  seemed  delightful  after  the  hot,  dusty,  and  barren 
plains  and  foothills  we  had  been  crossing.  The  journey 
from  the  mills  to  Horse  Corral  Meadows,  about  twenty-two 
miles,  was  easily  made  in  a  day. 

Having  originally  contemplated  a  trip  for  rest  and 
pleasure,  we  had  along  a  folding  table,  chairs,  hammocks, 
and  other  et  ceteras  of  camp  luxury,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  animals  to  carry  the  equipage  and  ourselves 
from  place  to  place.  Notwithstanding  these  encumbrances, 
we  determined  to  seek  a  new  and  shorter  route  to  Mt. 
Whitney;  and  we  outlined  it  as  follows:  To  Sugar  Loaf 
Creek;  down  that  to  Roaring  River;  up  that  stream,  and 
across  the  divide  just  south  of  Mt.  Brewer  into  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  Bubb's  Creek;  up  it,  and  again  over  the  crest 
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to  the  head-waters  of  the  Kern,  and  thence  to  Crabtree 
Meadows  and  Whitney.  Having  been  informed  that  it  was 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascend  Bubb's  Creek 
from  the  King's  River  Canon  with  animals,  we  chose  the 
route  above  stated.  After  much  exertion,  success  crowned 
our  efforts;  and  the  thought  that  a  description  of  this  more 
direct  route,  over  almost  virgin  country,  might  interest 
other  lovers  of  mountain-climbing,  prompts  this  contribu- 
tion to  Sierra  Club  literature.  In  apology  for  the  crudeness 
and  incompleteness  of  the  record,  it  should  be  stated  that 
at  the  time  of  making  the  trip  there  was  no  thought  of 
imparting  its  results  to  others,  except  by  means  of  the  pho- 
tographs taken;  hence,  but  few  accurate  observations  were 
made. 

Instead  of  continuing  oh  the  trail  to  King's  River,  there- 
fore, when  about  half-way  the  length  of  Horse  Corral 
Meadows  we  turned  to  the  right,  crossed  the  meadow,  and 
climbed  the  divide  between  Bowlder  and  Sugar  Loaf  Creeks, 
winding  up  around  the  west  and  south  sides  of  Lookout 
Mountain  (or  Sugar  Loaf,  as  it  is  called  on  the  Sierra  Club 
map  of  the  King's  River  country)  to  a  saddle  a  few  hundred 
feet  lower  than  that  mountain,  and  immediately  south  of  it. 
Stopping  there  for  lunch,  Mr.  Henderson  and  I  ascended 
the  peak  (about  10,600  feet  in  elevation)  to  take  a  pano- 
ramic set  of  pictures  embracing  the  territory  from  Mt. 
Silliman  on  the  south,  around  east  and  north  to  beyond 
University  Peak.  A  very  comprehensive  and  inspiring  view 
of  the  Sierra  can  be  obtained  from  this  point,  including  not 
only  the  two  mountain  masses  just  mentioned,  but  also  the 
Kaweah  Peaks,  Table  Mountain,  Mt.  Brewer,  and  the  clus- 
ter guarding  King's  River  Canon,  as  well  as  the  many  inter- 
vening timber-clad  ranges.*    Descending  the  eastern  slope 

*  See  Plate  XXII.  View  eastward  from  Lookout  Mountain.  Mt.  Brewer  is 
the  cone  on  the  sky-line  in  the  distant  center.  The  dotted  line  indicates  our 
trail  down  Sugar  Loaf  Creek  to  the  left,  up  Roaring  River  to  the  right,  and  up 
to  Longley's  Pass  south  of  Mt.  Erewer. 
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of  the  mountain,  we  soon  reached  Sugar  Loaf  Creek,  and 
had  easy  traveling  in  its  company  to  within  a  mile  or  so  of 
its  junction  with  Roaring  River,  where  we  camped  for  the 
night  by  a  meadow  surrounding  a  sugar-loaf  cone.  Our 
courses  for  the  day  were  first  south-east  and  then  north-east. 

On  Thursday  morning,  soon  after  starting,  we  crossed 
the  creek  and  neck  of  land  between  that  and  Roaring 
River,  and  commenced  ascending  the  latter  stream,  which, 
by  the  way,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  three  names  upon  as 
many  different  maps — Roaring  River,  Cloudy  River,  and 
Canon  Creek.  There  are  no  branches  which  render  the 
way  uncertain,  unless  it  be  at  one  place  a  mile  or  so  above 
where  we  first  reached  it.  There  we  took  the  main,  or 
eastern,  stream;  and,  if  memory  serves,  about  the  same 
time  we  crossed  to  the  eastern  side  on  a  log  bridge.  The 
traveling  was  fine  most  of  the  day,  and  our  course  was  gen- 
erally southeast.  We  pitched  camp  at  an  elevation  of  8800 
feet,  in  a  small  clump  of  trees,  with  the  placid  stream  near 
by,  deviously  winding  through  a  beautiful  green  meadow, 
while  the  slightly  receding  walls  on  either  side  rose  in  silent 
majesty  almost  3000  feet  above  us.  * 

On  Friday  we  were  nearly  ready  to  resume  our  journey, 
when  we  saw  a  Portuguese  sheep-herder  who  said  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  across  the  crest  by  continuing  up  the 
main  stream;  but  he  thought  we  could  get  over  into  Bubb's 
Creek  through  a  break  in  the  east  wall  about  a  mile  below, 
or,  possibly,  through  one  a  half-mile  above  us.  We  there- 
fore unpacked,  and  Mr.  Madary  and  I  started  out  to  inves- 
tigate the  one  ahead,  the  one  seen  to  the  left  of  the  central 
peak  shown  in  the  picture.  We  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
top  of  the  canon  wall  by  a  climb  of  2700  feet,  but  found 
that,  even  if  the  animals  could  be  taken  there  —  which  was 
very  doubtful, —  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  the  divide 

*  See  view  in  Plate  XXIII,  looking  up  Roaring  River.    Our  camp  was  in  the 
little  cluster  of  trees  at  the  head  of  the  meadow,  on  the  left. 
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in  that  direction.  Its  appearance  was  much  more  forbid- 
ding than  that  of  the  maiif  canon.  So  we  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  the  herder,  and  moved  back  half  a  mile  or  so,  to  a 
small  meadow,  at  the  head  of  which  a  diminutive  stream 
comes  in  from  the  east. 

On  Saturday  morning,  having  marked  a  two-foot  tama- 
rack with  the  blaze  here  shown,  we  started  up  the  a  — 
rocky  talus  on  the  north  side  of  the  branch  stream  B  ™ 
and  some  two  hundred  yards  above  the  blaze,  our  '  mm 
general  direction  being  northeast.  After  going  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  we  first  reached  the  edge  of  the  creek 
whose  canon  we  were  ascending.  Not  crossing,  we  traveled 
up  its  northern  bank  for  half  a  mile  more;  then  leaving  the 
stream  still  on  our  right,  we  ascended  the  rocky  wall  of  the 
canon,  to  get  above  the  bluff  in  front.  We  ate  lunch  in  a 
tamarack  grove,  at  an  elevation  of  10,750  feet,  and  proba- 
bly three  miles  from  Roaring  River.  Starting  on,  we  climbed 
a  rise  to  the  left  of  the  creek.  Before  long  the  stream 
forked,  and,  crossing  the  left-hand  (northern)  fork,  we  fol- 
lowed it  up  to  another  bench,  over  a  mile  from  the  tama- 
rack grove.  Surmounting  this,  there  were  seen  two 
more  terraces  directly  ahead.  The  stream  we  followed  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  its  source  in  a  lake  a  little  above 
the  higher  of  the  two  terraces.  Instead  of  following  the 
brook  farther,  we  turned  to  the  right  and  ascended  a  loose, 
rocky  slide,  perhaps  600  feet  high.  This  brought  us  to  a 
gently  ascending  swale,  perhaps  half  a  mile  long.  Upon 
reaching  its  further  end,  we  had  conquered  the  first  divide, 
and  were  overlooking  Bubb's  Creek  and  the  King's  River 
country.  We  blazed  the  trail  from  the  point  where  we  left 
Roaring  River  until  we  got  above  timber-line.  This  pass 
was  13,075  feet  in  elevation,  by  the  barometer.  As  the 
writer  had  been  the  first  to  reach  its  summit,  the  party  con- 
cluded to  call  it  Longley's  Pass,  as  a  means  of  identification 
in  the  future.     The  day's  work  had  been  very  hard,  partly 
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because  of  the  many  animals  to  take  care  of  and  the  numerous 
packs  to  handle.  Too  tired  to  attempt  the  descent  of  the 
other  side,  even  if  approaching  darkness  had  not  forbidden 
it,  we  were  compelled  to  spend  the  night  upon  this  wind- 
swept pass  of  rock  and  snow,  with  no  feed  for  the  animals, 
nor  fuel  or  shelter  for  ourselves. 

Upon  turning  out  on  Sunday  morning  we  found  the 
water  in  our  canteen  frozen;  so  our  slight  repast  was  dry  as 
well  as  uncooked.  On  the  Bubb's  Creek  side  of  the  saddle 
lay  a  narrow  bank  of  snow  almost  the  length  of  the  depres- 
sion, while  immediately  below  it  was  a  bluff  perhaps  forty 
feet  high.  By  using  pick  and  shovel,  however,  and  by 
taking  one  animal  down  at  a  time,  we  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  snowbank  at  its  extreme  right  or  southern  end,  and  in 
working  back  to  the  left,  below  the  snow  and  along  the 
brow  of  the  cliff,  until  it  merged  into  a  loose,  rocky 
declivity,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  small  snow-pond. 
At  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  climbing  up  and  down  these 
few  hundred  feet  to  haul  the  reluctant  animals  one  by  one 
over  the  snow,  along  the  ledge,  and  down  the  slope,  rolling 
rocks  out  of  the  way  and  replacing  dislodged  packs,  was 
exhausting  work;  and  many  a  time  before  everything  was 
safely  landed  in  camp  that  day  did  we  wish  —  not  that  we 
were  elsewhere,  but  that  two-thirds  of  the  luggage  and 
most  of  the  animals  were.  However,  such  reflections  were 
not  as  cheering  as  something  warm  to  eat;  so  we  skirted  the 
left  edge  of  the  pond,  then  turned  southward  and  zigzagged 
down  to  a  larger  one  a  short  distance  below.  This  we 
approached  at  its  lower  end;  but  when  within  a  few  feet  of 
it,  we  doubled  back  and  descended  a  straight,  narrow 
gorge  towards  another  lake.  When  about  half-way  down 
we  turned  out  leftward  to  a  diminutive  meadow  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  where  there  was  enough 
wood  to  cook  breakfast.  Although  our  camp  here  was 
probably  not  more  than  a  mile  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
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summit,  it  had  taken  seven  hours  of  hard  work  to  reach  it; 
so  breakfast  served  also  for  dinner  and  supper.  But  the 
extreme  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  compensated 
us  for  the  labor.  Immense  perpendicular  cliffs  of  huge  granite 
slabs,  or  sloping  glacial-polished  walls,  were  all  around  us. 
Fields  of  snow  lay  at  the  shaded  bases  of  precipices,  and 
little  patches  clung  to  their  narrow  ledges;  while  beautiful 
Alpine  lakes  reflected  their  imprisoning  walls  at  almost 
every  turn  of  the  canon. 

In  working  down  on  Monday,  we  kept  along  the  slope 
to  the  left  of  the  stream,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,*  until  we  got  beyond  it;  then  descended  to  its  edge. 
It  proved  to  be  a  twin  lake,  with  a  narrow  strait.  We 
stopped  on  the  farther  side  of  the  lower,  smaller  portion,  in 
a  little  grove.  The  journey  had  occupied  only  about  three 
hours;  but  we  were  pretty  well  exhausted  from  previous 
exertions,  and  had  hard  work  ahead, — so  a  rest  of  a  day  and 
a  half  was  determined  upon.  Aside  from  our  own  desires, 
this  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  animals,  which,  from 
the  time  we  left  Horse  Corral  Meadows,  had  had  but  scant 
feed.  Meadows  were  numerous,  but  the  dry  season  had 
forced  the  sheep-herders  farther  into  the  mountains  than 
even  they  had  been  for  several  years;  and  their  flocks  — 
so  aptly  termed  by  Mr.  Muir  "mountain  locusts" — had 
cleaned  up  everything  edible.  There  was  a  small  meadow 
near  camp;  but  half  a  mile  below  was  an  extensive  one,  near 
a  larger  lake.  Even  this  had  been  visited  by  the  sheep; 
but  our  animals  were  given  forty-eight  hounj  in  which  to 
forage  as  best  they  could.  As  for  ourselves,  the  presence 
of  a  lady  in  camp,  had  rendered  the  half- soling  of  our 
pantaloons  an  act  of  discretion, —  for  frequent  tobogganing 


*See  Plate  XXI V,  a  view  taken  just  below  Longley's  Pass,  looking  eastward 
down  a  tributary  of  Bubb's  Creek.  The  sheet  of  water  we  called  Lake  Reflection. 
Our  camp  was  beyond  it,  and  just  behind  the  left-hand  nose  of  rock.  The  view 
in  Plate  XXV  was  taken  from  a  point  just  beyond  where  the  dotted  line  ceases 
between  the  two  mountain  walls  in  the  center  distance  of  this  picture. 
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over  rocky  slopes  had  not  been  conducive  to  their  integrity; 
while  worn  out  boot-soles  and  heels  were  replaced  by  rivet- 
ing on  a  thickness  or  two  of  ' '  cinch ' '   belting. 

About  2  o'clock  Wednesday,  being  once  more  in  fairly 
good  condition  all  around,  we  started  up  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  canon,  through  the  timber;  and,  when  pretty  well 
above  that,  traveled  in  a  southeasterly  direction  between 
two  granite  walls  running  pretty  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  canon;  gradually  ascending  until  we  reached 
timber-line,  and  also  the  base  of  a  steep  ascent  of  several 
hundred  feet.  Here  we  halted.*  Climbing  the  rise  to 
view  our  next  day's  labor,  while  supper  was  being  prepared, 
we  came  to  what  we  feared  would  prove  to  be  a  cul-de-sac 
ahead,  a  cirque  surrounded  by  granite  walls  and  about  half 
a  mile  in  diameter.  In  its  center  was  a  small  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  uneven  surface,  most  of  it  consisting  of 
jagged  rocks,  with  no  soil  or  gravel  between  them;  and  the 
sides  were  either  steep  inclines  or  forbidding  cliffs.  The 
prospect  was  anything  but  assuring;  and  our  only  consola- 
tion was  the  thought  that  should  our  efforts  of  the  next  day 
succeed,  we  should  be  on  the  Kern  River  side  of  the 
divide,  from  whence  we  knew  Whitney  could  be  reached,  f 

Starting  early  Thursday,  we  soon  reached  the  top  of  the 
incline,  and  the  commencement  of  our  troubles.  The  don- 
keys, incapable  of  ' '  backing, ' '  would  become  wedged  be- 
tween large  rocks,  or  their  feet  would  slip  into  crevices  and 
be  cut  by  the  sharp  edges.     Many  times  it  was  hard  to  find 


*See  Plate  XXV,  a  view  looking  northeast  from  an  elevation,  of  about  n,6oo 
feet.  The  central  and  largest  of  the  three  distant  peaks  is  Mount  Brewer.  Long- 
ley's  Pass  is  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  and  beyond  it  is  Roaring  River. 
The  b.anch  of  Bubb's  Creek  down  which  we  had  come  runs  in  the  deep  canon 
crossing  the  center  of  the  picture.  We  had  followed  it  to  a  point  near  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  picture  before  we  turned  up  the  valley  in  which  the  picture  is 
taken.    Madary's  Pass  is  about  one  mile  behind  the  location  of  the  camera. 

tSee  Plate  XXVI,  showing  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  Bubb's  Creek  and 
Kern  River  country.  Its  elevation  is  about  13,200  feet,  and  it  was  named  by  us 
Madary's  Pass.  The  camera  was  pointed  southeast.  Kern  River  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bluff  in  front.  We  crossed  by  ascending  the  second  gravelly  slope  on 
the  left  side  of  the  picture;  it  being  about  1000  feet  long. 
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a  place  where  they  could  step  from  one  rock  to  the  next. 
It  was  therefore  with  difficulty  that  the  animals  were  got 
across  these  few  hundred  feet  at  all;  and,  at  best,  the  task 
consumed  over  an  hour.  Having  accomplished  that,  how- 
ever, we  quickly  reached  the  base  of  the  debris  slopes,  which 
extended  nearly  to  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  cliffs;  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  cliff  had  broken  away,  so 
that  the  slide  apparently  reached  the  ridge.  Selecting  the  least 
forbidding  gap,  we  moved  up  a  smoother  snow-surface  at  its 
side  until  the  steepness  became  too  great,  when  we  resumed 
the  talus.  Hardly  had  we  done  so  before  the  donkeys 
began  slipping,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  debris 
formed  but  a  thin  crust  over  frozen  snow,  ice,  and  imbedded 
rocks.  Suddenly  one  of  the  animals  slipped,  rolled  over 
twice,  and  lodged  wrong  side  up  between  two  rocks.  Has- 
tening to  it,  I  heard  a  shout,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  don- 
key that  carried  my  camera  come  tumbling  down,  with 
Henderson  tugging  at  the  halter  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save 
her.  Down  she  came,  over  and  over,  until,  after  five  or  six 
revolutions,  she  succeeded  in  stopping.  Fortunately  there 
were  no  bones  broken;  but  she  had  received  some  bad  cuts, 
and  blood  was  flowing  from  a  dozen  wounds.  We  had 
divided  the  packs  that  morning,  giving  part  to  the  saddle- 
animals;  so  all  she  had  was  a  camera-box  on  top,  with  an 
abundance  of  bedding  underneath  and  in  the  saddle-bags  at 
her  sides.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  cushions  to  light  upon, 
she  must  have  been  killed.  They  also  saved  the  photo- 
graphic outfit  from  anything  more  than  slight  injuries. 
Madary  and  Ostler,  leading  the  two  horses  some  distance  in 
advance,  kept  on  until  they  reached  a  mass  of  snow-ice 
extending  across  the  narrow  gorge.  Slanting  up  its  face 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  was  a  ledge,  worn  by  water  from 
the  melting  ice.  The  upper  end  of  the  ledge  extended 
practically  to  the  summit,  and  afforded  the  only  chance 
of  getting  up.     So  they  started  to  cross  it.     When  about 
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half-way,  one  of  the  horses  slipped  and  fell,  part  of  his  body 
hanging  over  the  ledge.  Had  he  overbalanced,  he  would 
have  gone  tumbling  down  the  gorge  to  certain  destruction, 
and  would  have  swept  with  him  at  least  two  of  the  pack- 
animals  in  the  path  below,  and  possibly  Henderson.  Has- 
tening to  their  assistance,  we  cut  the  cinches  and  relieved 
"  Billy  "  of  his  pack;  and  then,  by  climbing  to  the  summit 
ourselves,  and  using  long  ropes,  we  finally  got  him  to  the 
top  and  to  safety.  The  remaining  animals  were  placed  out 
of  the  way  of  falling  stones,  and  work  was  commenced  with 
pick,  shovel,  and  ax,  to  make  the  ascent  possible.  As  an 
additional  inducement  to  exertion,  a  cold  wind  soon  brought 
sleet  and  snow.  Finally  the  animals,  practically  unloaded, 
were  got  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  where  each  was  tied  to  a 
rope  and  dragged  to  the  top.  Even  then  most  of  the  lug- 
gage was  below,  to  be  brought  up  on  our  own  backs;  and 
as  the  footing  gave  way  at  every  step,  this  was  no  easy  task. 
At  last,  after  ten  hours'  hard  labor,  all  the  animals  and 
most  of  the  baggage  were  on  the  summit,  not  over  a  mile 
from  our  previous  camp,  and  only  1600  feet  higher.  But 
what  a  pleased,  though  weary,  sigh  of  relief  came  from  our 
party!  Our  labors  had  not  been  in  vain!  We  had  twice 
crossed  the  crest  of  the  Sierra,  had  found  a  much  shorter 
way  to  Mt.  Whitney,  and  were  at  last  on  the  Kern  side  of 
the  divide.  Mr.  Madary  had  come  from  the  other  side  as 
far  as  this  pass  two  years  before,  when  trying  to  get  from 
Mt.  Whitney  to  King's  River;  and  so  it  was  called  Madary' s 
Pass.  Its  altitude  is  about  13,200  feet.  From  here  he 
knew  the  traveling  would  be  comparatively  easy,  in  a  direc- 
tion approximately  southeast,  until  the  Mt.  Tyndall  fork  of 
the  Kern  River  was  reached.  For  the  first  few  miles  the 
country  was  rather  broken,  with  a  number  of  lakes  scat- 
tered along,  and  much  rougher  in  appearance  than  the  trav- 
eling was  actually  found  to  be.  After  that,  it  was  hardly 
more  than  rolling  in  its  nature,  with   a  gentle  slope  south- 
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ward.  My  two  forty-pound  boxes  of  plates,  the  box  of 
crackers,  and  the  tableware  were  still  part  way  down  the 
hill;  but  it  was  half-past  six,  and  we  had  to  hurry  onward. 
Night  soon  obscured  everything;  but  we  stumbled  along  on 
our  weary  way  until  after  nine  o'clock.  At  last,  giving  up 
hopes  of  anything  warm  for  ourselves,  we  halted  where 
there  was  some  feed  for  the  animals,  and  dined  in  the  dark 
on  chipped  beef,  canned  plums,  and  water  with  a  strong 
flavor  of  sheep.  Throughout  the  whole  trip  we  were  much 
disappointed  to  find  the  otherwise  delightful  water  near  the 
sources  of  the  streams,  so  unpleasantly  flavored  by  having 
passed  through  meadows  where  the  sheep  had  grazed. 

On  Friday  morning  we  resumed  our  search  for  wood 
and  breakfast.  Not  a  stick  was  in  sight;  but  two  hours' 
travel  brought  us  to  an  abundance  of  fuel,  and  to  the  Tyn- 
dall  fork  of  the  Kern.  After  a  good  meal,  Henderson  and 
I  returned  with  two  animals  for  the  articles  we  had  aban- 
doned the  night  before,  .making  nearly  twice  as  good  time 
as  we  previously  had  made  in  the  dark.  Our  altitude  at 
this  point  on  the  Kern  was  about  11,200  feet.* 

From  there  our  course  was  nearly  south,  leaving  the 
stream  and  climbing  the  ridge.  We' had  again  reached 
known  country,  and  had  trails  to  follow.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  bothersome  moraines,  the  traveling  was 
very  good,  and  it  was  a  short  day's  journey  to  Upper  Crab- 
tree  Meadows. f  From  here  on  the  country  is,  of  course, 
well  known  to  mountaineers,  and  needs  no  description  at 
this  time.  Three  of  us  climbed  Mt.  Whitney.  Mrs. 
Madary,  having  made  the  ascent  before,  did  not  go  farther 
than  about  half-way  up  the  "Angel's  Ladder";  while  Mr. 


♦See  Plate  XXVII,  a  view  looking  west  of  north  over  our  trail  from  Madary's 
Pass,  the  low  saddle  between  the  two  peaks  in  the  distant  center  of  the  picture. 
Tyndall  ("reek  runs  in  the  depression  crossing  the  picture  diagonally  to  its  lower 
left-hand  corner,     Mt.  Tyndall  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  picture  to  the  right. 

t  These  are  one  extensive  meadow,  ramifying  irregularly,  and  the  last  of  any 
size  before  reaching  Langley  Camp,  four  miles  beyond  on  the  way  to  Mt. 
Whitney. 
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Ostler's  ambition  was  not  even  as  aspiring  as  that.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  had  been  working  incessantly,  and  was  nearly 
exhausted.  The  camera  was  taken  to  the  summit,  and 
some  fair  photographs  secured,  although  a  cloudy  day  with 
occasional  showers  of  snow  or  rain,  made  them  less  satis- 
factory than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.*  We  found 
the  Sierra  Club  register  in  good  condition,  and  added  the 
statement  of  our  ascent.  There  was  a  record  of  some  one — 
I  now  forget  of  whom — who  had  reached  the  summit  direct 
from  the  Owen's  Valley  side;  but  who  frankly  said  he 
never  cared  to  do  so  again.  We  returned  to  civilization  by 
way  of  Kern  River  Canon,  Soda  Springs,  Mineral  King, 
and  Visalia,  all  of  which  country  has  been  described  before. 

Loaded  down  and  encumbered  as  we  were,  seeking  a 
path  through  unknown  regions,  we  had  come  from  Horse 
Corral  to  Crabtree  Meadows  in  seven  days  of  actual  travel; 
while,  under  favorable  conditions,  this  time  could  probably 
be  shortened  to  five  days.  I  do  not  know  how  this  route 
compares  in  time  with  that  via  Lone  Pine  and  Whitney 
Meadows;  but  I  imagine  that  our  route  has  scenery  more 
interesting  and  grander.  The  eight  or  ten  miles  between 
the  point  where  Roaring  River  is  left  and  Madary's  Pass,  in 
and  out  of  Bubb's  Creek  Canon,  is  undoubtedly  hard  travel- 
ing; but  the  rest  of  the  way  is  about  what  will  ordinarily  be 
met  with  in  the  Sierra. 

It  has  been  to  us  a  matter  of  great  regret  that,  when  we 
were  so  near  the  head  of  Roaring  River,  the  attempt  was 
not  made  to  cross  the  divide  between  Table  Mountain  and 
the  unnamed  peak  just  northeast  of  it,  as  that  route  would 
avoid  the  region  most  difficult  to  traverse,  and  would  save 
one  crossing  of  the  divide.  The  traveling  had  theretofore 
been  grood.     We  were  within  about  four  miles  of  the  crest 


*  See  Plate  XXVIII,  showing  the  Owen's  Valley  front  of  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Whitney. 
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at  this  point,  and  were  able  to  see  nearly  to  the  head  of  the 
canon.  Part  of  its  bed  appeared  rough  and  broken;  other 
portions,  good.  Whether  the  crossing  of  the  divide  could 
be  accomplished  or  not  was  very  uncertain;  and  limited 
time  compelled  us  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  sheep- 
herder  that  it  was  impassable,  and  to  attempt  the  route  he 
suggested  as  being  feasible.  But  I  shall  never  be  satisfied 
until  this  most  direct  route  shall  either  be  traversed  or 
be  found  impracticable;  and,  if  this  point  is  not  sooner 
determined,  some  summer  will  find  me  wandering  again 
among  the  crags  of  the  crest  of  the  Sierra.  But  I  shall 
not  be  accompanied  by  twelve  animals,  camp-chairs,  and 
portable  stoves. 
March  2,  1895. 
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THROUGH    THE    TUOLUMNE    CANON. 


By  R.  M.  Price. 


An  article  on  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne,  printed 
in  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  of  January,  1893,  seems,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  to  have  created  an 
impression  that  the  descent  of  the  canon  is  inevitably 
fraught  with  great  hardship  and  danger.  The  trip,  though 
necessitating  some  privation,  in  reality  presents  no  greater 
danger  than  the  mountaineer  is  likely  to  meet  in  the  ascent 
of  many  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra.  Furthermore,  in  the 
experience  of  last  summer  it  was  found  possible  to  avoid 
two  or  three  of  the  most  difficult  places  encountered  in  the 
earlier  trip,  and  further  exploration  may  suggest  still 
further  improvements  in  the  route.  This  article,  then, 
does  not  presume  to  instruct  the  trained  mountaineer;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  attempt  to  indicate  a  route  both 
clear  and  easy  for  the  average  amateur.  It  aims  rather  to 
to  give  to  those  somewhat  accustomed  to  rough  moun- 
taineering a  few  general  directions,  with  some  occasional 
detail,  concerning  what  the  writer  considers  the  best  way 
to  make  the  trip. 

The  best  time  for  this  expedition  is  late  in  July,  or, 
better  still,  in  August.  Lembert's  Soda  Spring  is  a  favorite 
camping-place  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows,  just  outside  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  canon.  It  is  easily  reached  by  pack- 
train,  over  well-known  trails,  whether  from  Crocker's,  or 
from  the  Yosemite  Valley.  It  is,  therefore,  the  natural 
starting- place  for  such  an  expedition.  In  the  way  of 
general  directions  from  this  position,  nothing  better  can  be 
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given  than  what  was  given  the  writer  by  Mr.  John  Muir,  in 
the  spring  of  1892:  "  Don't  load  yourself  down  with  blankets 
and  gun!  Take  food  enough  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
saunter  down  the  north  side  of  the  river."  To  many, 
however,  somewhat  more  detailed  suggestion  as  to  prepar- 
ations and  equipment  may  seem  desirable,  and  to  such 
persons  the  following  remarks  may  not  come  amiss. 

First  in  the  list  of  requisites  for  those  who  would 
attempt  the  descent  of  the  canon,  are  good  health,  sound 
nerves,  and  muscular  endurance.  Food  for  the  journey  is 
the  next  most  important  consideration.  The  object  should 
be  to  get  the  maximum  of  nutriment  in  the  minimum  of 
bulk  and  weight.  Flour,  rolled  oats,  rice,  bacon,  dried 
beef,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  sugar  are  good  articles  to  carry. 
Canned  goods  are  too  heavy,  and  they  do  not  ride  well  in 
a  knapsack.  Enough  food  for  five  days  should  be  carried, 
and,  if  necessary,  it  would  be  better  to  live  on  short  rations 
for  a  day  or  two,  than  to  be  overburdened  with  provisions. 
For  cooking  utensils,  take,  for  a  party  of  three  or  four,  a 
small  frying-pan,  a  tin  pail  for  cooking  rice  or  mush,  a  small 
coffee-pot,  and  a  piece  of  canvas  about  two  feet  square. 
This  last  article,  fitted  in  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  makes 
an  excellent  mixing-pan.  These  things,  including  the 
provisions,  should  be  carried  in  knapsacks  attached  to  the 
back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  them  from  swinging,  and 
from  preventing  the  free  use  of  the  arms.  The  whole 
weight  to  be  carried  need  not,  and  should  not,  exceed 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds. 

Lastly,  as  to  clothing.  The  shoes  or  boots  should  be 
strong  and  heavily  hobnailed.  Without  nails  in  them,  one 
would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  walking  over  the 
polished  rock  and.  in  jumping  from  one  bowlder  to  another. 
If  shoes  are  worn,  a  pair  of  heavy  leggings  of  canvas, — or, 
better  still,  of  leather, — will  be  found  to  assist  materially  in 
protecting  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  from  being  bruised  by 
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the  rocks  and  brush,  and  from  possible  attacks  of  rattle- 
snakes, which  are  quite  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
canon.  Duck  or  heavy  jean  overalls  should  be  worn 
instead  of  woolen  trousers;  for  the  latter  would  not  last 
through  the  second  day.  A  strong  flannel  shirt  would  be 
less  cumbersome  than  a  coat.  Some  of  last  summer's 
party  found  heavy  sweaters  excellent  substitutes  for  both 
coats  and  flannel  shirts.  Finally,  provide  yourself  with  a 
pair  of  buckskin  gloves;  for  it  less  trying  to  the  nerves  to 
wear  out  buckskin  than  the  ends  of  your  fingers. 

With  regard  to  outfit,  it  only  remains  to  repeat  and 
emphasize  Mr.  Muir's  caution:  Do  not  attempt  to  carry 
blankets,  and  do  not  take  a  gun.  Blankets  are  too  much 
of  a  luxury  for  the  Tuolumne  Canon  tramper,  and  he  can 
dispense  with  them  without  serious  inconvenience.  Lying 
on  a  bed  of  fir  boughs  and  brake,  between  two  blazing  logs, 
with  naught  to  shelter  him  but  the  starlit  dome,  he  is  sung  to 
sleep  by  the  roar  of  a  cataract  or  the  murmuring  of  the  pines, 
and  enjoys  a  rest   known  only   to  the  tired  mountaineer. 

In  one's  course  through  the  canon,  the  northern  side 
seems,  as  Mr.  Muir  has  said,  to  afford,  in  general,  the  most 
satisfactory  route.  There  are  places  where  some  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  by  crossing  the  river  and  continuing  a  short 
distance  on  the  south  side;  but  this  advantage  would  be 
offset  in  most  instances  by  the  difficulty  of  fording.  This 
attempt,  except  at  low  water,  would  be  not  only  difficult, 
but  dangerous.  As  a  general  rule,  follow  the  stream  closely, 
and  avoid,  when  possible,  the  thick  brush  and  the  large 
rocks  of  the  talus. 

Last  summer's  trip  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Brann 
and  the  writer,  with  the  intention  of  marking  by  blazes  the 
most  practicable  route  through  the  canon.  At  Lembert's 
Soda  Springs  we  were  met  by  Messrs.  Leon  Solomons, 
E.  C.  Bonner,  and  W.  E.  Colby,  who  accompanied  us 
through  to  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  and  assisted  in  the  work. 
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After  blazing  a  trail  for  some  miles  from  the  end  of  the 
meadows,  we  found  that  it  would  be  a  useless  task  to  con- 
tinue indicating  the  route  in  this  manner  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  canon;  for  no  one  would  think  of 
looking  for  a  trail  through  a  small  meadow  or  where  the  way- 
was  plain  and  the  difficulty  consisted  only  in  scrambling  over 
the  talus  or  working  one's  way  through  the  brush.  The 
"blazing"  and  making  little  piles  of  stones  were  continued 
only  where  the  tramper  would  be  apt  to  mistake  the  most 
direct  course,  or  when  he  would  be  apt  to  select  a  direct, 
but  difficult  or  dangerous,  way. 

From  the  end  of  the  meadows  for  four  or  five  miles,  no 
difficulty  whatever  will  be  experienced.  The  river  descends 
in  a  series  of  shelving  cascades  and  silver  aprons  to  Round 
Valley,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  meadows.  Here  it 
makes  a  bold  sweep  to  the  north,  and  then  again  to  the 
south,  inclosing  a  round  meadow  about  three-eighths  of  a 
mile  in  diameter.  From  this  point  to  Conness  Creek, 
which  is  three  or  three  and  one-half  miles  further  down,  the 
river  is  mostly  a  series  of  small  cascades.  A  short  distance 
above  the  Virginia  Creek  trail,  which  follows  along  the 
west  bank  of  Conness  Creek,  there  are  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Virginia  Falls.  A  little  further  on,  and  just  before  reaching 
Conness  Creek,  is  the  Tuolumne  Fall,  where  the  river 
makes  a  perpendicular  descent  of  about  seventy-five  feet. 
Part  way  down  the  fall  the  water  strikes  a  projecting  rock, 
and  is  thrown  into  a  mass  of  spray  and  foam. 

Almost  immediately  below  where  Conness  Creek  enters 
the  Tuolumne  River,  are  the  White  Cascades,  marvels  of 
beauty,  where  the  river  spreads  out  over  a  large  surface  of 
glacier-polished  rock  inclined  at  an  angle  of  twenty-five 
degrees.  Opposite  these  cascades,  there  is,  on  the  north 
wall,  a  dome  of  great  height;  below,  there  is  a  small 
meadow  and  a  grove  of  aspens  and  tamarack  pines.  From 
Conness  Creek  to  Return  Creek,  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
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miles,  the  river  drops  very  rapidly,  and  the  scenery  becomes 
more  rugged  and  inspiring,  in  the  magnificent  cascades, 
and  in  the  lofty  cliffs  and  domes.  The  walls  and  domes 
here  are  at  least  2000  feet  high;  and  one  dome  in  particular, 
a  grand  structure  on  the  north  wall,  can  not  be  less  than 
2500  feet  above  the  river.  This  dome  has  a  noticeable 
scar  on  its  southern  face,  where  a  huge  block  of  granite  has 
been  shaken  from  its  place  by  some  post-glacial  earth- 
quake. Opposite  this,  the  river  drops  about  400  feet  in  a 
magnificent  cascade.  Near  here,  on  the  south  wall,  there 
are  three  domes,  so  like  one  another  in  appearance  that  they 
might  be  called  "The  Three  Brothers."  It  is  better  to 
leave  the  river  at  the  cascades  opposite  the  above-mentioned 
dome,  and  continue  in  a  line  part  way  between  the  river 
and  the  cliff.  One  route  along  here  is  as  good  as  another, 
providing  it  is  maintained  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 
Coming  down  to  the  river  again  where  it  passes  through  a 
deep  gorge,  once  more  leave  it,  and  continue  among  the 
rocks  and  brush  for  some  distance,  passing  around  and  to 
the  right  of  a  bowlder  about  forty  feet  high.  Then  return 
to  the  river,  which  will  be  reached  where  a  small  portion  of 
the  water  branches  off  to  the  right  of  the  main  stream, 
forming  a  small  wooded  island.  Continue  down  this  branch, 
stepping  from  bowlder  to  bowlder  nearly  to  the  place  where 
it  again  meets  the  main  stream;  then  follow  the  river  closely 
to  the  head  of  a  cascade  of  unrivaled  beauty  and  grandeur. 
We  named  it  the  California  Cascade.  The  distance  from 
the  gorge  above  mentioned  to  the  head  of  this  cascade  is 
not  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile.  Here  there  is  a  ledge 
of  polished  rock  extending  toward  the  north  wall  of  the 
canon.  Walk  up  this  ledge  100  or  125  feet,  and  then 
climb  down  over  the  rocks  and  the  dry  bed  of  a  streamlet 
to  a  clump  of  three  or  four  yellow  and  sugar  pines,  quite 
near  the  incline  down  which  the  river  plunges.  These 
trees  are  plainly  blazed.     From  this  point  work  your  way 
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down  away  from  the  river — for  here  it  bends  to  the  south, 
—  and  make  for  a  ledge  of  rock  lying  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  canon.  The  river  turns  again 
toward  the  north,  and  comes  close  to  the  western  side  of 
this  ledge.  From  this  point  there  is  a  grand  view  down  the 
canon,  where  the  walls  are  seen  reaching  higher  and  higher 
toward  the  sky.  Cross  this  ledge  well  to  the  right  and 
gradually  approach  the  river,  which  can  be  followed  to  the 
head  of  what  is  in  many  respects  the  most  majestic  cascade 
in  the  whole  canon,  the  Le  Conte  Cascade,  so  named  by  us 
in  honor  of  our  esteemed  Professor,  Joseph  Le  Conte. 
This  cascade  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  preced- 
ing one.  The  method  of  proceeding  here  is  similar  to 
that  at  the  California  Cascade.  Go  immediately  from  the 
head  of  the  cascade  250  or  300  feet  toward  the  north  wall, 
and  then  back  gradually  downward  to  a  cluster  of  four  or 
five  trees  (one  is  a  pine,  the  others  junipers)  which  are  on 
the  edge  of  the  chasm,  about  half-way  down  the  descent  of 
the  cascade.  From  this  point,  a  magnificent  and  imposing 
view  of  the  cascade  is  obtained.  The  water  dashes  600  or 
700  feet  down  a  surface  inclined  at  an  angle  of  50  or  55 
degrees,  a  mass  of  foam  and  spray.  At  intervals,  the 
formation  of  the  bedrock  is  such  that  the  water  is  thrown 
out  in  columns  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  in  huge 
water-wheels  of  fantastic  forms.  From  the  cluster  of  trees 
to  the  foot  of  the  cascade  progress  is  somewhat  difficult.  It 
is  necessary  to  work  200  or  300  feet  toward  the  north  wall, 
making  use  of  joints  and  seams  in  the  rock  to  keep  from 
slipping  on  its  polished  surface;  then  approach  the  river,  and 
follow  it  to  Return  Creek,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  Le  Conte  Cascade. 

The  crossing  of  Return  Creek  may  occasion  some 
trouble.  If  the  water  is  low,  it  may  be  forded  near  its 
mouth,  or  may  be  crossed  by  jumping  from  bowlder  to 
bowlder.     This  last,  however,  is  a  rather  risky  operation; 
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for  one  may  lose  his  foothold  and  be  severely  tumbled 
among  the  bowlders  before  he  can  regain  his  feet  or  reach 
the  bank.  The  safer  way  is  to  ford  the  stream  near  its 
mouth,  holding  on  by  a  small  rope  to  keep  from  being 
carried  off  the  feet  by  the  swift  current.  When  Return 
Creek  is  crossed,  follow  along  the  river  on  the  smooth 
surfaces  and  over  the  bowlders.  Owing  to  steep  banks  and 
large  bowlders,  it  may  be  necessary  at  some  places  to  leave 
the  river  and  work  along  through  the  brush  and  over  the 
jagged  rocks  of  the  talus.  From  Return  Creek  to  the 
sheer-walled  gorge  no  specific  directions  can  be  given,  nor 
are  they  necessary;  for  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
between  these  two  points.  A  wooded  meadow,  or  flat, 
will  occasionally  relieve  the  tedious  scrambling  over  the 
rocks.  About  two  and  one-half  miles  below  Return  Creek 
there  is  a  large  stream  coming  over  the  south  wall  in  two 
splendid  falls,  each  at  least  400  feet  high,  and  they  may  be 
much  higher.  A  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on, 
half-way  down  the  canon,  just  back  of  the  south  wall, 
there  is  a  double-peaked  rock  of  stupendous  height,  well 
named  Tuolumne  Castle. 

The  sheer-walled  gorge  is  about  four  and  one-half  miles 
below  Return  Creek.  It  is  the  only  impassable  barrier  in 
the  canon;  and  even  here,  when  the  water  was  very  low, 
Mr.  Muir  found  his  way  through.  At  this  point,  extending 
across  the  canon  at  right  angles,  there  is  a  high  spur  of  rock, 
through  which  the  water  has  found  its  way  in  a  chasm 
between  perpendicular  walls.  These  walls  of  the  gorge, 
after  rising  several  hundred  feet  from  the  water,  sweep  back 
to  the  canon  walls,  forming  a  ridge  1000  feet  high,  over 
which  the  traveler  must  climb.  To  realize  thoroughly  the 
impossibility  of  passing  through  the  gorge,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  climb  out  on  a  huge  bowlder  at  its  mouth, 
and   take    one   glance   at   that    roaring,    rushing   mass  of 
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water.     We  named  this  gorge  Muir  Gorge,  after  Mr.  John 
Muir,  the  first  man  to  go  through  the  canon. 

A  few  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  blazes  will 
be  found  leading  ioo  or  125  yards  up  the  eastern 
side  of  the  spur  toward  the  north  wall,  and  then  gradually 
to  the  left  up  over  the  rock.  At  the  highest  point  of 
the  trail,  in  a  small  monument,  we  placed  Sierra  Club 
Canister  No.  5.  Leave  the  trail  at  this  monument,  and 
walk  down  the  spur  to  the  top  of  the  sheer  wall  of  the 
gorge  (marked  X  on  the  sketch),  where  a  view  of  almost 
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the  entire  gorge  may  be  had.  From  the  monument,  the 
trail  is  indicated  by  blazes  and  piles  of  stones,  leading 
down  part  way  to  a  grove  of  cedars  and  pines,  situated  in 
a  break  in  the  walls  of  the  gorge.  Then  climb  gradually 
up,  passing  to  the  right  of  a  small  dome  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  gorge.     From  the  pass  on  the  right  of  this  dome, 
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continue  down  close  to  its  northwest  cliff  and  towards  the 
tributary  which  enters  the  canon  just  below.  Cross  this 
tributary  100  or  150  yards  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Tuolumne. 

Words  utterly  fail  to  describe  the  sublimity  of  this  part 
of  the  canon.  Looking  east  from  a  point  just  beyond  the 
gorge  there  is  a  perfect  amphitheater,  through  whose  per- 
pendicular walls  there  appears  no  way  for  the  river  to 
enter.  On  all  sides  these  walls  rise  to  such  heights  that 
the  walls  of  Yosemite  seem  low  in  comparison.  The  tall 
conifers  on  their  summits  are  scarely  noticeable. 

Three  miles  below  Muir  Gorge  there  is  a  small  valley 
devoid  of  meadow,  but  thickly  timbered  with  cedars,  pines, 
and  oaks.  In  this  valley  there  is  a  rocky  spur  jutting  down 
to  the  river,  which  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  close  to  the 
stream,  unless  the  water  is  high,  in  which  case  it  will  have 
to  be  crossed  some  distance  from  the  river.  From  this 
valley  the  river  can  be  followed  till  another  projecting  spur 
is  reached.  Here  the  trail  is  indicated  by  blazes  and  piles 
of  stones.  The  first  blaze  is  on  a  large  cedar  near  the 
water,  and  is  followed  by  blazes  on  oak-trees,  the  direction 
being  parallel  with  the  river.  Pait  Valley  is  just  beyond 
this  spur  of  rock. 

From  Pait  Valley  to  Hetch'  Hetchy  Valley  the  way  is 
rough  and  tedious.  Good  judgment  will  have  to  be  used 
in  crossing  Cascade  Creek  near  Pait  Valley,  and  in  working 
through  thick  brush  and  over  the  rocks.  Three  miles 
below  Pait  Valley  there  is  another  gorge.  Blazes  will  be 
seen  on  a  yellow  pine  near  the  entrance  to  this  gorge,  and 
succeeding  blazes  and  stone-piles  will  be  found  leading, 
first,  some  200  yards  in  an  oblique  direction  toward  the 
north  wall;  then  for  a  short  distance  parallel  with  the  river; 
and  then  gradually  descending  to  two  small  oaks  in  a  cleft 
of  the  rock.  From  these  trees  scramble  down  toward  the 
river,  and  Hetch  Hetchy  will  soon  be  reached. 
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Mr.  J.  N.  Le  Conte's  new  Sierra  Club  map  of  the  Yo- 
semite  and  Tuolumne  regions  (now  in  preparation)  will 
plainly  show  the  trails  leading  out  of  Hetch  Hetchy  Val- 
ley. It  will  also  show  a  trail  from  Pait  Valley  to  the  Tioga 
road.  The  scenery  of  the  canon  practically  ends  at  Pait 
Valley;  and  if  the  party  intends  to  return  to  the  Tuolumne 
Meadows  or  to  Yosemite,  it  is  advisable,  perhaps,  to  leave 
the  canon  at  this  point  and  avoid  a  hard  day's  work  to 
Hetch  Hetchy,  six  miles  further  on.  In  this  case,  cross 
the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  Pait  Valley,  where  there 
should  be  found  a  large  log  lying  across  the  stream,  unless 
perchance  recent  freshets  have  swept  it  away.  Follow  then 
along  the  south  bank  to  a  spur  of  rock,  over  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pass.  Morrison  Creek,  coming  over  the 
south  wall  in  a  long  series  of  cascades,  enters  the  Tuolumne 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  Cross  the  stream  near  its 
junction  with  the  Tuolumne,  and  the  trail  will  be  found  zig- 
zagging up  its  western  bank. 

It  would  be  well  to  be  met  either  in  Hetch  Hetchy  or  in 
Pait  Valley  by  your  pack-animals  and  outfit,  in  order  to 
avoid  short  rations  and  the  prolonged  want  of  blankets. 
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NOTES   ON    THE   PINE   RIDGE  TRAIL   BETWEEN 
SANGER   AND    THE   SEQUOIA    MILLS. 


By   Warren   Gregory. 


That  portion  of  the  route  from  Fresno  to  the  King's 
River  Canon  which  lies  east  of  the  Sequoia  Mills  has  been 
thoroughly  outlined  in  an  itinerary  written  for  the  Club  by 
Mr.  Joseph  N.  Le  Conte,  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
January,  1894.  It  has  also  been  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  John  Muir,  in  his  article  "A  Rival  of  the  Yosemite," 
published  in  the  Century  for  November,  1891.  Tourists 
whose  time  is  limited  may  save  three  days  by  taking  stage 
either  from  Sanger  or  from  Visalia  to  the  Sequoia  Mills, 
and  may  there  procure  their  outfit;  but  arrangements  must 
be  made  some  time  in  advance,  if  animals  are  wanted  there. 

Our  party  of  four,  consisting  of  Dr.  Emmet  Rixford, 
Mr.  Loring  Rixford,  Mr.  W.  W.  Sanderson,  and  the  writer, 
left  San  Francisco  on  July  3,  1894,  for  a  three  weeks'  tramp 
to  the  King's  River  Canon.  We  procured  our  outfit  at 
Sanger,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Fresno,  and  we  made  the 
journey  on  foot,  with  a  baggage-train  of  two  "burros," 
obtained  from  "Bob"  Cooper  of  Tremor.  Acting  upon  a 
suggestion  made  to  us  at  Sanger,  instead  of  following  the 
stage-road  to  the  Mills,  we  took  a  trail  further  to  the  north, 
leading  us  along  the  crest  of  Pine  Ridge.  This  trail  proved 
to  be  so  much  pleasanter  than  the  stage-road — which  we 
tried  on  our  return — that  the  following  notes  of  it  may  be 
of  service  to  others  who  make  the  trip. 

From  Sanger  it  is  four  miles  by  road  to  Centreville.  In 
leaving  this  last  town,  care  should  be  taken  to  cross  under 
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the  flume  due  east,  following  still  the  regular  road,  and 
crossing  five  bridges  spanning  as  many  forks  of  the  river. 
This  portion  of  the  tramp  should  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening,  as  it  is  quite  warm  and  dusty. 
From  the  fifth  bridge,  continue  one  and  a  half  miles 
south  and  then  east  to  the  schoolhouse  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road.  Here  our  route  branched  off  from  the 
stage-road  (which  continued  due  east)  and  took  us  north 
along  a  row  of  trees  one  mile  to  the  dam  of  the  '76  Canal  ; 
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thence  we  followed  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  one  mile 
to  Scroggins',  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  Up  to 
this  point  we  found  the  road  excessively  dusty,  the  sun 
broiling,  and  could  make  but  little  progress  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  We,  therefore,  called  a  halt  for  some  hours, 
and  enjoyed  a  refreshing  swim  in  the  river.  In  the  cool  of 
the  evening  we  continued  on  our  way,  turning  to  the  east 
over  a  plateau  and  across  a  small  grain-field,  at  the  eastern 
boundary  of  which  we  again  met  the  river  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  and  a  hajf  miles  from  Scroggins'.  We  tramped 
until  quite  late  in  the  evening,  enjoying  the  many  weird 
effects  of  the  moonlight  streaming  through  the  trees  and 
playing  upon  the  waters  of  the  river.     We  finally  camped 
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near  a  deserted  cabin  about  two  miles  from  the  wheat-field. 
The  river  is  accessible  at  any  point  and  fairly  good  camping 
places  can  be  found  ad  libitum. 

From  this  cabin  the  way  begins  to  lose  the  semblance  of 
a  road,  and  turns  into  a  trail.  It  follows  the  east  and  south 
banks  of  the  river  very  closely  for  two  miles ;  then  it  leaves 
the  river,  not  to  meet  it  again  until  the  canon  is  reached. 
Turning  at  this  point  sharply  to  the  right,  we  crossed  a 
steep  ridge  into  the  valley  of  Mill  Creek,  one  mile  distant. 
The  cabin  upon  the  left,  some  distance  from  the  road, 
belongs  to  an  Indian,  Butler  by  name.  From  Butler's  on, 
the  question  of  water  becames  important.  Since  Mill 
Creek,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  but  a  puny  stream, 
with  water  of  poor  quality,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  the 
canteen  before  leaving  the  river.  Continuing  across  Mill 
Creek,  and  bearing  first  east  and  then  south,  an  ascent  of 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  begins. 

At  a  turn  in  the  road  on  the  left-hand  side,  one-half  mile 
from  the  summit,  is  a  spring  where  a  good  rest  will  be  in 
order — for  the  next  stage  is  a  hard  one.  Continuing  from 
the  divide,  we  followed  the  road  south  one  and  a  half 
miles  to  Humphrey's  place,  where  we  remained  over  night, 
enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  delicious  spring  water  found 
near  a  large  fig-tree.  It  seemed  a  veritable  land  of  milk 
and  honey,  after  our  hot  and  dusty  tramp,  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey's  cabbage  will  long  be  a  happy  memory  to 
us  all. 

Starting  early  in  the  morning,  a  brisk  walk  of  three  miles 
over  a  hilly  trail,  brought  us  to  Ingles'  and  Cooper's  gate. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  before  reaching  the  gate 
the  trail  to  White  Deer  begins.  The  tree  standing  at  its 
entrance  is  blazed.  Two  of  us  had  first  gone  down  to 
Ingles'  place  in  the  valley,  distant  two  miles,  and  found 
that  from  there  a  road  led  to  White  Deer,  which  could  be 
reached  by  wagon.     We  returned,  however,  and  took  the 
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trail,  in  order  to  join  our  companions.  Mr.  Ingles  usually 
is  at  Sanger,  and,  unless  the  detour  is  absolutely  necessary, 
it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  make  it. 

From  the  gate,  the  trail  becomes  quite  steep.  On  the 
right-hand  side,  four  miles  from  Humphrey's,  at  a  deserted 
cabin,  is  a  fine  spring,  where  we  halted  and  remained  two 
hours.  By  leaving  this  spring  not  later  than  noon,  Pine 
Ridge  can  easily  be  reached  by  night.  It  is  two  miles  to 
White  Deer,  a  small  valley  used  for  pasture  by  cattle-men. 
The  house  at  the  end  of  the  trail  belongs  to  Mr.  Acres,  and 
is  near  the  foot  of  the  grade.  The  creek,  which  has  here 
become  very  small,  should  be  crossed,  and  a  sharp  turn 
made  to  the  left,  following  it  and  a  brush  fence  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  then  turn  to  the  south  and  follow  the 
sheep  trail,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  to  Pine 
Ridge. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  water 
for  the  long  climb.  About  one  mile  up,  at  a  dead  log  lying 
across  the  trail,  and  one  hundred  yards  east  from  three  dead 
pines,  is  a  small  spring,  which  is  the  last  water  to  be  found 
for  many  miles.  It  is  advisable  before  beginning  the  ascent 
to  locate  these  dead  pine-trees,  as  they  are  easily  discernible 
from  the  valley.  From  the  spring  to  the  top  of  the  Ridge 
is  about  one  mile;  but  the  steep  grade  is  forgotten  in  the 
delight  occasioned  by  the  first  breath  of  the  pines  and  by 
the  wonderful  panorama  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Ridge. 
The  crest  is  here  quite  narrow,  and  the  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east  of  King's  River,  the  river  itself,  and  the 
flume  immediately  below,  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  We 
turned  sharply  to  the  south  and  right.  From  this  point  on 
the  crest  of  the  Ridge  should  be  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  until  the  Mills  are  reached.  We  had  hoped  to 
reach  Sampson's  mine,  at  which  point  we  were  told  we 
could  find  water;  but  in  the  darkness  we  were  unable  to  do 
so,  and  camped  about  four  miles  beyond  the  point  where 
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we  reached  the  crest  of  the  Ridge.  Next  morning  we 
discovered  water  in  a  small  rivulet  about  two  hundred  yards 
to  the  right;  —  and  very  precious  did  we  find  it,  for  our 
canteen  had  given  out  the  night  before,  and  we  had  had  no 
water  for  our  animals.  The  glimmering  lights  seen  below 
and  to  the  southwest  were  in  Dunlap,«  on  the  main  stage- 
road. 

Monday  morning  we  continued  along  the  road,  which 
keeps  a  generally  southeast  direction,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  came  to  a  place  where  the  trail  divided  into 
three  forks.  The  writer  started  on  an  exploring  expedition  ; 
taking  the  left-hand  trail  and  continuing  down  a  very  steep 
grade  for  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  came  to  a  cabin 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  former  abode  of  Evans  and 
Sontag.  The  place  was  Sampson's  Flat.  One  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  is  Bigelow's  cabin.  The  river,  about  fifteen 
miles  away,  can  be  reached  from  this  point;  but  no  road 
leads  to  the  Mill,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  return.  The 
right-hand  trail  leads  to  the  Mill,  via  Jim  Young's  cabin,  the 
scene  of  the  bloody  battle  between  Evans  and  Sontag  and 
the  officers.  By  this  road  it  is  six  miles,  three  of  which  are 
on  the  main  stage-road.  The  shortest  and  best  route,  how- 
ever, is  the  middle  trail,  which  follows  the  top  of  the  Ridge, 
meeting  the  main  stage-road  about  one  mile  above  the  Mill. 
Good  water  is  to  be  found  upon  this  trail,  and  the  forests 
are  interesting,  although  the  devastating  effects  of  the  woods- 
man are  plainly  seen  on  every  hand. 

The  trip  from  Sanger  to  the  Mill,  by  this  route,  can  be 
made  without  difficulty  in  three  days.  Upon  our  return 
our  verdict  was  that  we  were  well  repaid  for  the  hot.  dusty 
work  of  the  first  twenty  miles.  It  proved  excellent  training 
for  our  muscles,  which  the  mountains  afterward  tested  to 
the  utmost,  and  was  in  every  way  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
hieh  Sierras. 
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THE  KERN    AND    KING'S  RIVER  DIVIDE,  AND 
MOUNT  TYNDALL. 


By  Warren  Gregory. 


The  chief  glory  of  the  King's  River  Canon  is  in  the 
noble  setting  of  lofty  peaks  which  surround  it.  Within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the  valley  there  are  many 
mountains  which  rise  over  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and 
which  can  be  reached  by  excursions  of  not  more  than  four 
days'  time. 

Our  party,  having  remained  a  few  days  in  the  valley, 
and  having  scaled  the  cliffs  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  de- 
cided to  make  a  more  extended  trip  to  the  south  and  east, 
with  Mount  Tyndall  as  the  objective  point.  Very  little 
information  could  be  obtained  regarding  our  proposed 
route.  The  younger  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in  the  valley, 
was  familiar  with  the  trail  which  led  over  Kearsarge  Pass, 
via  Lake  Charlotte,  but  told  us  we  should  be  obliged  to 
rely  upon  our  map  and  compass  after  leaving  that  trail. 

No  regular  notes  of  this  trip  were  taken,  but  in  the 
hope  that  some  future  party  from  the  Sierra  Club  may  get 
more  definite  information  regarding  this  route,  I  now  give 
a  few  data  concerning  it,  although  I  wish  to  say  in  advance 
that  we  were  not  positive  that  the  peak  we  ascended  was 
Tyndall,  nor  have  we  been  able  from  subsequent  observa- 
tions to  determine  that  fact.  From  all  the  details,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  gathered,  we  know  that  it  was  either 
Tyndall  or  one  of  its  near  neighbors. 

Leaving  the  log  cabin  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  we  crossed  King's  River  by  the  log 
bridge,   our  donkeys  taking  to  the  water  without  demur. 
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There  is  no  well-beaten  trail  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river;  nevertheless,  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  reaching 
the  head  of  the  canon,  one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  There 
we  crossed  again  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and,  a 
littie  beyond,  we  forded  Bubb's  Creek,  which  comes  tum- 
bling down  from  the  east  in  a  fine  series  of  cataracts.  A 
person  on  foot,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  need  not  cross 
the  main  river  at  all,  but  may  keep  on  the  southern  bank 
all  the  way  up  to  the  ford  of  Bubb's  Creek. 

At  one  p.  m.  we  commenced  the  ascent  out  of  the  main 
canon.  The  trail  has  been  blazed  by  sheepmen,  and  can 
easily  be  found;  but  it  is  very  steep,  and  much  the  same  in 
character  as  the  trail  leading  out  of  the  valley  at  the  lower 
end.  When  once  fairly  in  Bubb's  Creek  Canon,  the  jour- 
ney for  about  eight  miles  is  not  difficult,  the  trail  continuing 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  stream.  The  canon  is  narrow 
and  the  cliffs  on  either  side  very  high,  many  of  them  more 
sheer  than  those  in  the  lower  canon;  in  fact,  our  party 
agreed  that  the  cliff  effects  here  were  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  anything  found  below.  Wood  and  water  were  in  abun- 
dance, but  the  sheep  had  destroyed  nearly  every  vestige  of 
pasture.  We  can  recommend  any  one  to  camp  near  the 
foot  of  the  canon,  and  spend  some  time  in  fishing,  for  the 
trout  are  plentiful,  and  bite  with  avidity.  Picking  our  way 
among  the  bowlders,  and  keeping  as  near  the  stream  as 
possible,  we  came,  at  noon  of  the  next  day,  to  the  head  of 
the  canon.  The  trail  to  Kearsarge  Pass  and  Independence 
continues  up  the  defile  to  the  east,  from  which  a  branch 
creek  comes.  We  took  the  main  stream  coming  in  from 
the  south,  and  started  up  a  steep  ascent.  There  is  no  de- 
fined trail,  and  we  were  obliged  to  trust  entirely  to  our 
compass  and  to  the  animals,  whose  sagacity  in  picking 
available  stepping-places  over  the  tremendous  bowlders  was 
marvelous.  Few  directions  can  be  given  as  to  route,  other 
than  to  clamber  up  the  best  way  you  can.     We  found  it 
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advisable  to  continue  up  the  western  bank  of  the  stream; 
but  at  times  were  obliged  to  leave  it  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  order  to  get  around  the  smooth,  glacier-worn 
rocks  which  were  impassable  for  our  animals. 

Two  miles  from  the  forks  we  had  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  High  Sierra;  and,  with  the  usual  hope  of  the  moun- 
tain climber,  believed  each  new  peak  we  saw  to  be  Tyn- 
dall,  although,  as  we  subsequently  found,  it  was  not  to 
be  seen  for  many  miles.  A  little  further  up,  and  through 
a  narrow  defile  to  the  west,  we  recognized  Mount  Brewer, 
its  snowy,  fluted  sides  making  it  a  landmark  for  all  this 
region.  We  were  at  first  tempted  to  try  it;  but  as  our  original 
plan  was  to  ascend  a  peak  even  nobler  than  Brewer,  and 
as  we  knew  Tyndall  must  be  nearer  east,  we  continued  fol- 
lowing the  same  stream  as  before.  At  its  head,  which  we 
reached  quite  late  in  the  evening,  we  found  difficulty  in 
traversing  a  great  mass  of  bowlders;  but  we  finally  came 
out  upon  a  lake  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  whose 
waters  were  fed  by  the  snowbanks  upon  the  other  side. 
Near  the  upper  end  of  this  lake  is  a  tamarack  grove,  in 
which  we  camped;  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  season  of 
the  year,  it  was  quite  cold,  an  immense  bonfire  proved  an 
acceptable  adjunct.  The  Doctor,  starting  upon  a  recon- 
noitering  expedition,  and  climbing  up  the  cliff  to  the  west, 
reported  that  there  were  peaks  much  higher  to  the  east,  and 
one  especially,  which  seemed  to  keep  the  glow  of  the  set- 
ting sun  longest,  he  announced  as  Tyndall.  Believing  it 
near  at  hand,  we  started  quite  early  next  morning,  crossing 
the  creek,  which  had  now  dwindled  into  a  tiny  stream,  and 
ascended  half  a  mile  through  low  brush.  Thence  we  skirted 
around  the  base  of  the  ridge,  keeping  well  up  until,  arriving 
at  an  opening  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  stream  coming  from 
the  east,  we  began  its  ascent.  It  is  probably  three  miles  in 
length,  and  took  us  half  a  day  to  accomplish.  We  still 
had  our  animals,  but  the  snowbanks  and  huge  taluses  on 
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either  side  rendered  it  well-nigh  impassable  for  them,  and 
we  several  times  concluded  that  we  were  at  the  ' '  head  of 
navigation."  About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  managed  to 
push  the  donkeys  into  a  small,  crater-like  amphitheater,  in 
which  the  stream  we  were  following  had  its  source.  It 
seemed,  at  first  glance,  to  be  inaccessible  from  every  side 
except  the  one  from  which  we  came.  Its  walls  were  precipi- 
tous, and  culminated  in  jagged  peaks;  and  from  every  side 
descended  huge  triangular  snowbanks,  filling  the  amphi- 
theater half-full  of  snow.  Our  animals  could  not  go  further, 
so  we  concluded  to  camp  for  the  night.  There  was  serious 
difficulty,  however,  about  firewood,  since  the  timber-line  had 
been  long  since  left  behind.  We  did  find,  at  last,  one  stray 
log,  which  must  have  been  left  by  some  wandering  sheep- 
herder.  It  was  not  necessary  to  picket  our  animals,  as  the 
only  outlet  was  easily  blocked  by  a  rope  stretched  in  front  of 
the  narrow  entrance.  Then  the  wind  came  up,  and,  blowing 
from  the  snow,  was  freezing  cold;  so,  in  order  to  keep  our 
blood  warm,  we  started  upon  an  exploring  expedition,  climb- 
ing the  sharp,  jagged  peak  to  the  right,  or  south,  of  the  cra- 
ter. This  and  its  companion  still  further  to  the  south  were 
the  most  sharply  defined  points  we  had  seen.  A  stone  can  be 
thrown  from  one  to  the  other,  although  the  chasm  between 
them  must  be  thousands  of  feet  in  depth.  We  had  no 
accurate  data  as  to  its  height,  but  judged  it  to  be  over  thir- 
teen thousand  feet.  The  ascent  soon  became  very  difficult, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  trust  to  our  hands  entirely.  Possibly 
three  hours  were  consumed  in  reaching  a  small  saddle  in 
the  cliff,  about  one  thousand  feet  below  the  summit.  This 
saddle  was  so  narrow  that  we  straddled  it,  and  looked  down 
on  either  side  into  profound  depths.  Across  the  small  val- 
ley we  could  see  that  the  peak  to  the  east  was  still  consid- 
erably higher,  and  concluded  that  was  the  mountain  we 
were  after.  We  did  not,  however,  attempt  its  ascent  that 
afternoon,  but  launched  ourselves  upon  the  first  snow-bank 
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and  so  returned  to  camp.  The  only  disagreeable  effects  of 
extreme  altitude  noticed  by  us  so  far  were  the  results  of 
this  rapid  descent.  Constructing  out  of  saddle-blankets  a 
small  "Digger"  tent,  we  lay  down  for  the  night,  but  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  Yet,  the  beauty  of  the  little 
crater,  as  revealed  by  the  full  moon  rising  over  the  south 
wall,  shining  through  the  gaps  between  the  needle- like 
peaks,  and  leaving  long,  slender  shadows  upon  the  snow, 
in  some  degree  made  us  forget  the  extreme  cold. 

The  south  wall  appeared  lowest  and  most  accessible. 
So,  next  morning  we  attempted  to  reach  it  by  ascending 
the  large  snowbank  on  the  south.  As  we  neared  the  top, 
the  surface  became  so  smooth  and  icy  that  even  crawling 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  required  at  least  an  hour's 
time  to  reach  the  nearest  bowlder  on  the  edge  of  the  snow, 
but  a  few  feet  away.  These  snowbanks  are  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  for,  although  easily  crossed  below,  they  are  hard 
and  slippery  above,  and  there  is  danger  of  being  thrown 
on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom.  By  crawling  carefully  along, 
we  reached  the  wall,  and  found  that  it  was  of  much  greater 
height  than  we  had  supposed;  but  we  were  "in  for  it," 
and  for  two  hours  climbed,  hand  over  hand,  almost  per- 
pendicularly. Having  no  rope,  we  were  obliged  to  trust 
to  small  crevices  in  the  rocks  for  a  foothold,  and  then, 
reaching  up  to  some  projection  above,  to  clamber  over  as 
best  we  could.  We  were  thankful  when  a  narrow  ledge 
enabled  us  to  work  around  and  reach  the  summit.  This 
we  found  to  be  the  divide  between  the  Kern  and  King's 
Rivers.  Its  long,  sloping  surface  to  the  south  formed  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  sheer  descent  upon  the  north.  Fol- 
lowing along  the  crest  due  east,  we  had  little  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  the  remaining  two  miles  of  the  ascent.  The 
summit  has  two  prominent  peaks,  the  one  to  the  north 
being  the  higher,  and  to  this  we  turned.  At  twelve  o'clock 
we  crawled  up  singly,  and  in  turn  stood  upon  the  topmost 
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rock.  We  found  it  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  a  narrow- 
ridge  which  separated  the  hollow,  or  crater,  out  of  which  we 
had  come  from  a  similar  one  to  the  northeast.  The  sheer 
descent  from  this  narrow  summit  upon  three  sides  is  the 
most  tremendous  that  any  of  us  had  seen.  Although  we 
had  had  some  experience  with  these  high  cliffs  for  days  past, 
we  found  this  at  first  to  be  too  much  for  our  nerves,  and 
candor  compels  me  to  say  that  it  was  with  no  feelings 
of  regret  that  I  turned  from  this  rock  to  the  broader  one 
immediately  below. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  view  to  be  had  from  this 
mountain.  We  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  grandest  and  most 
extensive  we  had  seen.  Kern  River  Canon  lay  almost 
directly  to  the  south.  The  intervening  plateaus  were  filled 
with  small  glacial  lakes.  Southeast,  and  about  ten  miles 
away,  the  helmet-like  crest  of  Whitney  seemed  a  little 
higher  than  we;  and  sixty  degrees  east  of  south  loomed  up 
a  solid  square  mass  we  took  to  be  Mt.  Williamson,  only  a 
mile  or  two  distant.  Fifteen  degrees  east  of  north  a  round- 
shouldered  mountain  appeared,  which  we  took  to  be  Kear- 
sarge  Peak.  Ten  degrees  west  of  north  was  a  group  of 
jagged  peaks  trending  nearly  east  and  west,  which  we 
thought  might  be  the  Lyell  group.  Nearer  and  more  to 
the  west  the  top  of  Glacier  Point,  overlooking  the  canon  of 
the  King's,  was  recognized  as  an  old  friend.  And  still 
further  west  was  Brewer,  forming  the  north  sentinel  for  the 
great  western  ridge.  South  of  Brewer  was  the  Kaweah 
group,  and  still  further  south  Table  Mountain,  with  its 
northern  slope  covered  with  snow. 

Our  uncertainty  as  to  the  identity  of  the  peak  on  which 
we  stood,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  peak  to  the  east,  somewhat 
nearer  Williamson,  was  of  about  the  same  height.  Whether 
this  was  Mt.  Barnard  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Un- 
questionably, however,  we  were  on  the  main  crest  of  the 
Sierra. 
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Upon  our  return  we  found  a  more  practicable  trail, 
which  had  evidently  been  crossed  by  herders  in  going  from 
Kern  to  King's  River.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it 
may  be  possible  to  take  animals  over  this  trail  to  Kern 
River.  We  took  the  bearings  of  this  trail,  and  now  give 
them  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  may  afterwards  find  him- 
self in  this  lonesome  spot.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  amphi- 
theater there  is  a  huge  fiat  bowlder.  Standing  upon  it,  the 
peak  which  we  ascended  lies  fifteen  degrees  south  of  east, 
and  is  the  largest  and  highest  mountain  seen  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. The  trail  thither  bears  diagonally  across  the  crater 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  going  to  the  south,  or  right, 
of  the  first  lake,  winding  its  way  over  the  bowlders,  pass- 
ing to  the  north  of  the  second  lake,  and  then  turning  to  the 
right  over  taluses  past  two  small  lakes.  Then  turn  up  the 
narrow  gorge,  the  lower  end  of  which  in  July  was  covered 
with  snow,  and,  by  following  it,  the  summit  of  the  divide 
can  be  reached  without  much  difficulty. 
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A    SEARCH    FOR    A    HIGH    MOUNTAIN    ROUTE 

FROM    THE    YOSEM1TE    TO    THE 

KING'S  RIVER   CANON. 


By  Theodore  S.  Solomons. 


The  writer  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Leigh  Bierce,  had 
tramped  it  in  the  Sierra  last  summer,  from  the  20th  of  July. 
By  way  of  hardening  ourselves  for  the  serious  expedition 
we  proposed  later  to  take,  we  had  made,  among  other  trips, 
a  descent  of  the  Tuolumne  Canon,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
photographing  the  principal  scenery  of  that  remarkable 
locality,  and  meeting  with  many  experiences, — including  a 
three  days'  fast, — which  will  serve  to  keep  that  little  ex- 
pedition almost  as  green  in  our  memories  as  the  one  which 
forms  the  more  especial  subject  of  this  article.  Thoroughly 
equipped,  we  left  the  Yosemite  on  the  1st  of  September, 
bound  for  the  King's  River  Canon,  via  the  High  Sierra. 

Two  years  previously,  the  writer  had  accomplished  a 
portion  of  this  journey.  A  description  of  the  route  followed 
was  given  in  an  article  in  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  of  Janu- 
ary, 1894.  The  writer  led  a  mule  from  Mt.  Lyell,  past  Mt. 
Ritter,  and  down  the  head-waters  of  the  main  San  Joaquin 
to  its  junction  with  the  South  Fork,  thence  returning  to 
Yosemite.  It  was  our  present  intention  to  resume  and 
complete  this  journey  from  the  southernmost  point  attained 
on  that  trip,  by  continuing  along  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains—  or,  at  least,  sufficiently  near  the  crest,  to  be  still  in 
the  High  Sierra  —  to  the  Great  Canon.  We  proposed  to 
keep  between  the  South  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the 
main  crest,  which  run  nearly  parallel;  t/ien,  if  possible,  to 
pass  between  the  crest  and   Mt.  Goddard;  and  finally  to 
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descend  the  highest  practicable  fork  of  the  King's  to 
Tehipitee  Valley,  from  which  our  destination,  the  larger 
canon,  is  easily  accessible.  Such  a  high  mountain  route, 
practicable  for  animals,  between  the  two  greatest  gorges  of 
the  Sierra,  has  never  been  found  —  nor,  indeed,  sought, — 
so  far  as  my  researches  have  revealed.  The  journey  is 
usually  made  by  crossing  the  mountains,  either  by  the 
Mono  or  the  Kearsarge  Pass,  and  traveling  across  the  hot 
and  monotonous  desert  to  the  other  pass.  The  trip  has 
occasionally  been  made  through  the  mountains — notably 
by  a  party  among  whom  were  John  Muir  and  Galen  Clark. 
Their  route,  however,  avoided  the  High  Sierra  almost 
entirely. 

After  seeing  the  Yosemite,  to  enter  the  Californian  Alps 
and  to  travel  in  them  uninterruptedly  to  the  grand  gorge 
of  the  King's  River  would  be  a  journey  fit  for  the  gods. 
As  a  scenic  mountain  tour,  I  doubt  if  the  world  affords  its 
like.  The  Sierra  Club  member  is  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  our  marvelous  mountains  to  be  able  to  picture  to 
himself  the  glories  of  such  a  journey,  and  I  need  not 
therefore  enlarge  upon  the  subject. 

The  last  fifty  miles  of  this  route,  whatever  may  be  the 
exact  course  of  the  zigzag  to  be  worked  out,  must  neces- 
sarily be  extremely  rough.  One  must  travel  right  into  the 
High  Sierra  before  he  can  gain  an  adequate  conception  of  its 
peculiarly  rugged  character.  That  portion  in  which  head 
the  several  branches  of  the  King's  River  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin,  is  the  very  climax  of  the  Sierra 
in  loftiness,  in  wildness,  in  desolation,  in  grandeur  of  view. 
Yet  each  rocky  barrier  has  its  vulnerable  point,  each  pin- 
nacled divide  its  cranny  or  gap  through  which  the  mule  or 
jack  may  be  led;  and  as  travel  in  the  Sierra  becomes  more 
general  and  popular,  the  route  will  be  worked  out,  blazed, 
and  mapped,  and  yearly  traveled  by  the  fortunate  few,  until 
its  fame  becomes  world-wide. 
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To  make  the  journey,  a  pack-animal  is  a  necessity;  for 
though  there  are  probably  few  localities  which  offer  any 
serious  impediment  to  the  passage  of  men,  and  a  not  too 
heavily  laden  pedestrian  could  make  the  trip  very  com- 
fortably, the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  such  that  he  could 
not  possibly  carry  sufficient  food  to  keep  him  strong  enough 
to  complete  the  journey.  To  go  west  to  the  forest  settle- 
ments at  intervals  on  the  journey  would  hardly  meet  the 
difficulty;  for  the  Pine  Ridge  stores,  the  only  settlements 
which  would  be  accessible  to  him,  are  fully  seventy  miles 
from  the  crest  in  any  traversable  line.  It  is  an  "animal 
route,"  therefore,  which  must  be  found  before  the  average 
Sierra  tramper  will  be  likely  to  care  to  attempt  the  trip. 

Our  equipment  was,  I  think,  very  complete,  save  that,  at 
the  last  moment,  we  were  obliged  to  substitute  a  small  horse 
for  the  mule  we  had  intended  to  take.  The  horse  carried  the 
boxes  (improvements  on  those  described  in  the  previous 
article  referred  to),  while  the  jacks,  "  Lyell  "  and  "Kid," 
bore  the  reserve  stock  of  supplies.  The  bulk  of  our  pro- 
visions was  purchased  at  Fish  Camp  and  at  the  store  of 
the  Madera  Flume  and  Trading  Company,  thus  saving  our 
animals  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  of  transportation  from  the 
valley.  We  amply  provided  against  a  possible  six  weeks' 
trip  by  taking  over  200  pounds  of  food.  Included  in  our 
outfit  were  a  hand-shovel,  small  ax,  fishing-rod,  Winchester, 
6*4x8/4  camera  (with  six  plate-holders,  case,  tripod,  and 
seven  dozen  glass  plates),  a  few  emergency  remedies  and 
surgical  applications,  tools,  rivets,  straps,  and  few  clothes. 
Our  saddles  and  packing  paraphernalia  were  the  best  and 
strongest  that  are  made,  and  our  beds  were  eider-down, 
canvas-covered  sleeping-bags  that  weighed  next  to  nothing. 

The  route  we  followed  to  the  southermost  point  reached 
on  my  previous  expedition  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  I 
then  returned  to  the  Yosemite,  and  it  need  not,  therefore, 
be  now  described.     We  took   the  road  to  Wawona  and  to 
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Fish  Camp,  the  trail  to  the  Madera  Flume  and  Trading 
Company's  mills,  and  the  Mammoth  Trail  to  the  Basaw 
Meadows,  to  the  Chiquita  Meadows,  and  to  Jackass  Creek, 
where,  leaving  that  old  and  well-worn  bridle-path,  we  struck 
south  to  the  trail  which  Miller  &  Lux  have  built  to  their 
sheep-range,  and  followed  it  across  Granite  Creek  to  the  main 
San  Joaquin,  about  three  miles  beyond  which  is  the  Castle 
Meadow.  Though  it  was  quite  dark  when  we  approached 
them,  I  recognized  the  Meadows  by  a  certain  peculiar 
natural  corridor  cut  through  the  basalt.  At  their  upper  end 
the  ruddy  blaze  of  a  sheep-camp  fire  was  a  welcome  sight 
to  our  tired  animals  and  their  hungry  masters.  Fresh 
mutton  and  mythical  topography  were  our  evening's 
entertainment. 

The  sheepman  is  at  home  in  every  part  of  the  High 
Sierra  in  which  he  happens  to  have  herded,  but  you  can- 
not read  his  mental  map.  He  is  a  good  guide,  but  is  nearly 
worthless  in  directing  others.  He  will  draw  diagrams  on 
the  sooty  bottom  of  the  "fry-pan,"  which  you  must  vow 
are  lucid,  though  you  know  in  your  heart  they  are  ridicu- 
lous. Moreover,  the  country  immediately  beyond  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  his  range  is  stranger  to  him  than  Afghanistan 
to  a  Bowery  bootblack.  Yet  his  contempt  for  your  maps 
—  though  not  altogether  unjustified  for  other  reasons  than 
his  —  is  as  ill-concealed  as  it  is  profound.  The  nomen- 
clature, too,  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  changing  with 
each  new  generation  of  herders,  adds  another  element  of 
confusion.* 

The  High  Sierra,  south  of  the  section  delineated  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Johnson  during  the  reconnoissance  of  the  Mono 
Lake  Basin  some  twelve  years  ago,  is  practically  unmapped. 


*  The  topographical  information  ohtained  during  our  journey  will  be  embodied 
in  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Le  Conte's  map,  to  he  issued  shortly.  The  only- 
data  used  are  such  as  we  ourselves  gathered  along  our  actual  route,  and  are 
therefore  reliable.  Much  additional  information  was  gained,  which  is  probably 
accurate,  but  being  unverified,  has  been  excluded  from  the  map. 
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Originally,  the  State  Geological  Survey,  in  1865,  made  a 
hasty  examination  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  named  a  few 
peaks.  Their  map  gives  only  a  very  general  sketch  of  the 
topography,  and  is  totally  unreliable,  where  it  is  not, 
indeed,  entirely  wanting  in  detail.  Subsequently  the  U.  S. 
Land  Office  surveyors  encroached  upon  the  summit  region 
here  and  there,  but  many  of  the  township  plats  have  been 
rejected  for  suspected  fraudulent  surveys,  and  the  others 
are  to  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  Other  than 
from  these  two  sources,  little  data  is  to  be  had,  the  county 
maps  adding  nothing,  and  the  Geological  and  Geodetic 
Surveys,  whose  atlas  sheets  are  everywhere  regarded  as  the 
most  complete  and  reliable  mountain  guides,  not  yet  having 
entered  the  region.  This  section  of  the  Sierra  is  therefore 
a  real  terra  incognita,  save  to  the  nomadic  and  ubiquitous 
sheep-herder.  If  it  were  magically  scooped  from  its  foun- 
dations and  set  down  anywhere  in  Europe,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  two  years  would  elapse  before  its  every  acre 
would  be  explored  and  mapped. 

The  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  south  and  main  forks 
of  the  San  Joaquin  is,  in  some  respects,  a  unique  locality, 
and  an  interesting  one  from  a  scenic  point  of  view  especially. 
For  several  miles  above  their  confluence  both  forks  flow 
in  narrow,  notch-like  gorges  of  bare  and  generally  smooth 
granite,  which  at  the  junction  of  the  streams  unite  to  form 
a  single  similar  gorge  of  considerable  length.  A  mile  or 
less  in  equidistance  from  the  forks,  and  standing  upon  a 
pedestal  of  sloping  glaciated  granite,  is  the  matchless  Bal- 
loon Dome,  reference  to  which  was  made  in  my  previous 
article.  From  the  sheep-camp  a  day's  trip  was  taken  to 
and  around  the  dome,  and  to  the  "Notches,"  or  river 
gorges,  during  which  a  number  of  negatives  were  secured, 
that,  later,  suffered  the  fate  of  all  the  other  views  taken 
during  the  trip. 

The  chief  representative  on  the  sheep-range  of  Miller  & 
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From  the  high  ground  above  Mono  Creek  we  had  care- 
fully examined  the  country  to  the  south-east,  and  had 
decided  upon  attempting  the  passage  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  cut  in  a  range  of  peaks  which,  though  rugged  and 
crest-like  in  character,  we  concluded  was  only  the  divide 
between  tributaries  of  the  South  Fork,  and  must  jut  out 
from  the  main  crest.  This  proved  to  be  the  case;  for, 
upon  crossing  Mono  Creek  and  ascending  the  divide — of 
which  more  anon, — we  found  ourselves  overlooking  Bear 
Creek,  the  southern  ridge  of  which  was  our  summit-like 
divide.  At  the  head  of  the  principal  arm  of  Bear  Creek 
was  our  gap,  thenceforward  to  be  our  objective  point. 

The  southern  side  of  Vermilion  Valley  rises  quite 
steeply  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  is  then  rolling  to  the 
divide  between  Mono  and  Bear  Creeks.  It  took  us  all  of 
an  afternoon  to  surmount  this  first  acclivity.  We  led 
the  animals  a  little  at  a  time,  each  in  turn.  When  nearly 
up,  the  "  Kid"  lost  his  footing  in  the  loose,  treacherous 
soil,  and  went  literally  heels  over  head,  pack  and  all,  down 
the  hill,  bouncing  like  a  rubber  ball  from  rock  to  tree, 
boxes  of  photographic  plates  the  while  whirling  through 
the  air;  while  the  other  jack  brayed  in  sympathy  and  terror. 
The  ' '  Kid ' '  finally  brought  up  against  a  bank  of  chaparral, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  at  his  side,  certain  he  had  been 
killed  a  dozen  times, — jacks  have  more  lives  than  cats, 

—  and  so  he  must  be  quite  dead.  Instead,  we  found  him 
in  a  sitting  posture,  winking  contemplatively  in  the  direction 
of  the  plains.  Kneeling  down,  I  reached  my  hand  under 
his  shaggy  breast  to  the  region  of  his  heart.  Heavens! 
it  was  thumping  like  a  steam  hammer.  Though  unhurt, 
the  poor  little  fellow  was  evidently  frightened  almost  to 
death.     Singularly  enough,  none  of  the  plates  were  broken, 

—  a  worse  fate  being  in  store  for  them. 

Bear  Creek  rises  on  the  main  crest,  not  more  than  eight 
or   ten   miles   north   of  the    Palisades.     Running   at   first 
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north-west,  it  curves  gradually  to  the  west  and  south-west, 
maintaining  the  latter  course  until  it  joins  the  South  Fork 
five  or  six  miles  above  the  confluence  of  Mono  Creek. 
About  the  head  of  these  streams  —  especially  of  Bear 
Creek,  since  the  latter  is  nearer  to  the  divide  between 
the  two  great  rivers, — the  crest  region  is  truly  sublime. 
Between  their  upper  canons  there  stands  a  castellated  and 
pinnacled  mass  of  pure  white  granite,  like  a  colossal 
barbaric  dagger,  set  deep  in  the  rugged  mountain,  and 
piercing  forever  the  indigo  vault  of  the  sky — a  finer  peak 
of  its  kind  than  any  I  had  ever  beheld,  though  much 
resembling  the  Castle  Peak  of  the  Tuolumne  Sierra.  Yet 
this  magnificent  pile  is  not  within  five  miles  of  the  true 
crest,  whose  peaks  and  those  of  the  intervening  territory 
are  everywhere,  if  possible,  richer  and  grander  in  sculpture. 

Fine  though  it  may  be,  the  summit  region  of  the  Merced 
and  Tuolumne  Rivers  is  as  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
King's  and  San  Joaquin,  as  the  former  is  superior  to  the  low 
and  rounded  crests  of  the  Sierra  north  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  crest  region  about  the  head  of  Bear  Creek 
— or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the  crest-like  region — 
is  a  belt  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide,  the  outer  half  resembling 
the  highest  and  finest  peaks  and  divides  of  the  Sierra  east 
of  the  Yosemite,  the  inner,  or  true,  crest  resembling 
nothing  that  the  writer's  imagination  had  conceived. 

The  descent  to  Bear  Creek  was  down  a  hill  quite  as 
trying  as  the  ascent  from  Mono,  and  in  accomplishing  it, 
our  little  horse,  a  willing,  plucky  animal,  broke  his  leg, 
and  we  had  to  shoot  him  and  divide  his  load  between  the 
jacks,  which  then  carried  not  more  than  130  pounds  apiece. 
We  next  ascended  the  upper  course  of  the  creek,  the  lower 
appearing  to  lie  in  an  impassable  gorge.  As  the  creek 
turned  south  and  approached  our  pass,  its  valley  forcibly 
reminded  us  of  that  of  the  Lyell  Fork  of  the  Tuolumne, 
which  is  ascended  by  climbers  of  that  peak.     The  upper 
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valley  of  Bear  Creek  is,  however,  much  rougher,  and  hav- 
ing generally  no  grassy  floor,  is,  rather,  an  open,  rocky 
trough  than  a  valley.  Its  glaciation  is  more  striking  than 
in  any  other  similar  locality  I  have  ever  examined.  The 
ice  seems  to  have  melted  only  yesterday. 

At  a  distance  of  perhaps  ten  miles  from  where  we  first 
struck  the  creek  the  valley  ended  and  the  stream  forked, 
its  larger  branch  coming  through  our  pass — a  term  which 
we  hasten  to  corrupt  to  "  impass," — the  smaller  draining  a 
remarkable  group  of  chains  of  lakelets  which  lay  upon  a 
number  of  terraces,  or  plateaus,  to  the  south  and  west. 
The  south  wall  of  the  gap  we  found  to  be  the  side  of  a 
peak,  the  eccentric  shape  of  which  is  suggested  in  the  name 
Seven  Gables,  which  we  hastened  to  fasten  upon  it — the 
second  and  last  of  our  gratuitous  christenings.  We  climbed 
the  Seven-  Gables  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  at  the  head 
of  the  valley — September  20th.  There  was  a  dash  of  snow 
on  its  chimney-like  pinnacle,  which  must  be  upwards  of 
13,600  feet  above  the  sea. 

When  we  gained  the  edge  of  the  slanting,  roof-like  crest 
of  the  peak  and  looked  out  east,  we  both  experienced  a 
sensation  that  is  hardly  to  be  described,  though  it  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  traveled  in  the  Sierra  or  the 
Alps. 

I  was  too  awed  to  shout.  The  ideas  represented  by  such 
words  as  lovely,  beautiful,  wild  or  terrible,  cold  or  desolate, 
fail  to  compass  it.  Words  are  puny  things,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  description  quite  as  impotent  as  the  painter's 
brush.  Roughly  speaking,  one  might  say  that  the  sight 
was  sublime  and  awful.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  another 
scene  combining  the  peculiar  qualities  of  that  view  in  a 
higher  degree,  and  I  believe  I  was  then  looking  upon  the 
finest  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
—  their  scenic  culmination,  their  final  triumph.  I  am  led 
to  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  in  extent  of  view,  in  general 
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topographical  character,  and  in  the  shape  and  proportion 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  objects  constituting  the  view,  no 
essential  difference  seemed  to  exist  between  the  landscape 
before  me  and  those  pictured  in  photographs  I  had  studied, 
taken  from  Mt.  Whitney,  Mt.  Tyndall,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kearsarge  Pass,  which  constitute  the  culmination  of  the 
range  in  altitude;  while  there  was  added  an  element  of 
variety  and  contrast  of  form  and  color,  due  to  the  volcanic 
and  other  metamorphic  masses  which  here  are  blended  with 
the  granite,  and  which  quite  disappear  farther  south. 

We  were  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  a  thousand-foot 
precipice  that  ran  on  south  for  some  distance.  Below  were 
some  frozen  lakes  in  a  bare,  glacier-swept  basin  between  our 
peak  and  those  immediately  beyond.  Stretching  north- 
east, perhaps  five  miles,  and  north-west  and  south-east  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  lay  a  territory  of  solid 
granite  and  darker-hued  metamorphic  rock,  the  surface  of 
which  was  rent,  upheaved,  and  disheveled  into  a  bewilder- 
ing confusion  of  peaks,  walls,  detritus-piles,  pinnacles,  and 
cliffs,  massed  and  fairly  crowding  upon  the  view;  and  among 
them,  like  jewels,  were  patches  of  snow  and  cold  lakes, 
like  black-blue  eyes,  and  here  and  there  a  little,  gnarled 
tree,  which  was  almost  painful  in  the  landscape,  because  of 
its  suggestion  of  a  nether  world  of  things  that  live.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  that  reminder,  you  may  imagine  your  world  dead, 
cold,  turned  to  a  moon,  and  nothing  from  pole  to  pole  but 
those  hard,  frigid  monuments  watching  the  eternal  sky, 
oblivious  of  all  other  existence.  It  seemed  the  very  end  of 
terrestrial  sublimity. 

Mt.  Goddard  was  hidden  by  an  intervening  divide,  but 
Mt.  Gabb,  Mt.  Abbott,  Mt.  Humphreys,  and  Red  Slate 
Peak  were  probably  all  in  view,  though  we  could  not  pick 
them  out.  I  doubt  if  they  will  ever  be  identified  among 
hundreds  of  equally  prominent  and  striking  crest-masses; 
and,  for  lack  of  adequate   published  description,  the  old 
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State  Geological  Survey  will  likely  have  named  those  four 
peaks  in  vain. 

But  the  animal  route !  Well,  our  animals  not  being 
mythological  beasts  with  wings,  a  glance  sufficed  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  Bear  Creek  divide  was  quite  impassable. 
Yet,  being  within  thirty  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  of  our 
destination,  we  determined  to  stick  to  our  undertaking,  and 
to  dodge  this  ugly  place  by  going  a  little  farther  from  the 
crest  and  passing,  if  necessary,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Mt. 
Goddard,  which  is  the  sentinel  that  guards  the  watershed 
between  the  two  rivers. 

I  shall  not  have  space  to  describe  our  movements  during 
the  next  few  days.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  28th  day  of 
September,  after  weathering  several  little  flurries  of  snow, 
which  were  to  be  expected  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and 
which  therefore  we  did  not  seriously  regard,  we  again 
found  ourselves  camped  very  near  the  Seven  Gables.  Not 
having  been  able  to  pass  down  the  gorge  of  the  lower 
Bear  Creek,  lack  of  provisions  had  forbidden  any  greater 
retrogression  to  a  new  starting-point,  and  we  therefore 
determined  to  give  our  animals  to  a  belated  herder  who 
was  "feeding"  up  the  creek,  and  to  conclude  the  journey 
on  foot,  carrying  our  luggage  on  our  backs.  Experience 
in  the  Tuolumne  Canon  had  demonstrated  that,  hardened 
as  we  now  were,  we  could  carry  fifty  pounds  and  make 
good  time;  and  allowing  liberally  for  delays,  we  thought  we 
could  make  the  journey  on  the  food  we  could  carry,  after 
subtracting  from  our  combined  capacity  of  100  pounds  the 
weight  of  camera  outfit,  blankets,  and  other  absolutely 
necessary  articles. 

It  snowed  next  day  quite  heavily  as  we  neared  the  head 
of  the  valley,  which  was  the  place  where  we  were  to  leave 
the  jacks  and  strike  out  alone.  Our  fire-logs  had  to  be 
pulled  out  of  the  snow,  and,  though  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  fire,  the  heat  melted  the  steadily  falling 
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flakes  and  soaked  our  sleeping-bags,  so  that  we  got 
almost  no  rest,  and  had  to  wait  patiently  for  morning. 
The  cheerless  dawn  came  at  last,  and  its  gray  light 
revealed  to  us  a  most  alarming  situation.  From  the 
edge  of  the  melting  circle  of  our  fire  out  over  the  canon, 
the  surrounding  crests,  and  as  far  as  the  vision  extended  — 
from  horizon  to  horizon  —  Mother  Earth  was  buried  under 
nearly  four  feet  of  snow.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  it  had 
fallen  in  the  single  night,  and  it  was  still  falling.  It  en- 
closed us  and  our  fire  and  the  remnants  of  our  outfit.  We 
were  on  top  of  the  Sierra,  some  seventy-five  miles  of  nearly 
waist-deep  snow  between  us  and  the  nearest  settlements.  It 
was  late  in  the  year;  the  ground  was  cold;  and,  even  assum- 
ing that  no  more  snow  would  fall,  fully  two  weeks  must 
elapse  before  the  mass  already  on  the  ground  could  melt. 
And  then  there  would  still  be  ahead  of  us  the  toilsome 
march  across  canons  and  rivers  to  the  lower  mountains. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  patent  that  our  provisions  were  in- 
sufficient to  warrant  an  attempt  to  weather  the  storm.  How 
we  hated  to  give  in!  But  the  silent,  insidious  enemy  sifted 
deeper  and  deeper  as  we  deliberated,  and  we  surrendered  to 
a  cold  and  ominous  necessity,  and  prepared  to  retreat. 
The  "Kid"  had  strayed;  "Lyell"  we  shot,  to  keep  him 
from  freezing  or  starving  to  death.  Then  we  made  up  our 
packs,  discarding  everything  we  thought  dispensable. 
When  we  struck  out  into  the  snow  my  camera-case  and  my 
companion's  knapsack  each  weighed  about  eighteen  pounds; 
and  our  sleeping-bags,  wrung  out  as  dry  as  we  could  get 
them,  about  twenty  pounds  each,  or  quadruple  their 
weight  when  dry.  After  struggling  through  the  drift  about 
fifteen  feet  from  camp,  we  stopped,  obeying  a  common 
impulse,  and  looked  at  each  other;  and  then,  without  a 
word,  floundered  back  again  to  the  smoldering  logs.  We 
were  now  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  It  was 
a  matter  of  life  or  death.     Away  went  bedding;  away  went 
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camera  and  the  precious  negatives  secured  at  the  pains  of  so 
many  hours  of  patient  climbing;  away  —  flung  out  upon 
the  snow  —  went  everything  except  half  of  a  threadbare 
saddle-blanket  apiece,  absolutely  necessary  cooking  utensils, 
and  some  twenty-five  pounds  of  food.  Thus  lightened,  we 
took  our  last  leave  of  the  remains  of  a  once  proud  camping 
outfit, —  I  remember  how  yellow  the  flour  looked  against 
the  absolute  white  of  the  snow  —  and  struck  out  through 
the  soft  drifts. 

Simply  to  walk  was  a  complicated  operation ;  for  at 
every  step  the  foot  had  to  be  raised  clear  of  the  snow 
before  being  reinserted,  the  body  meanwhile  precariously 
balanced  on  the  other  leg.  We  constantly  ran  foul  of 
hidden  snags,  slipped  from  treacherous  rock-surfaces 
concealed  by  the  snow,  and  were  tripped  by  logs  too  small 
to  be  indicated  by  long  snow-mounds,  as  the  larger  ones 
were.  Crystals  showered  down  our  necks  as  we  jarred  the 
laden  trees;  and  often  we  could  not  see  a  hundred  feet  in 
front  of  us,  and  had  to  navigate  by  compass  a  creek-bottom, 
savagely  rough  and  difficult  to  traverse  when  free  of  snow. 
The  brawling  stream  had  frozen  over  in  the  night;  for 
the  cold  had  been  intense.  It  was  yet  snowing;  our 
hands,  though  swathed  in  socks  for  mittens,  were  blue 
and  stiff,  and  we  had  often  to  rest  from  the  unwonted  exer- 
tion of  lifting  at  every  step  the  weight  of  our  legs,  extra- 
weighted  by  the  tenacious  snow.  We  were  sleepy;  the 
hours  went  swiftly  by,  and  our  progress  was  alarmingly 
slow.  Though  we  never  lost  hope,  —  if  we  had,  we  should 
have  been  incapable  of  the  exertions  we  were  making  —  yet 
when  discussing  our  chances,  we  were  forced  to  admit  that 
they  were  no  better  than  about  even. 

At  noon  we  succeeded  in  clearing  a  space,  lighting  a 
fire,  cooking  some  oatmeal  and  chocolate,  and  drying  our- 
selves. This  consumed  two  hours  and  a  half.  In  the  after- 
noon it  ceased  snowing.     We  climbed  the  north  wall  of 
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Bear  Creek;  and,  as  the  dismal  night  closed  threateningly 
around  us,  exhausted,  cold,  and  dispirited,  we  stood  in  the 
snow  prison  that  had  clogged  our  limbs  since  early  morning, 
and  looked  for  the  shelter  and  bed,  by  comparison  with 
which  all  the  things  the  great  round  world  could  then  have 
offered  us  would  have  been  contemptible.  A  big  tree  had 
fallen  over  two  small  bowlders,  between  which  was  a 
space  only  partly  filled  with  snow.  Bierce  descried  it;  and 
we  worked  there  till  long  past  dark,  scraping  bare  the 
ground  of  the  cubby-hole,  and  roofing  it  with  branches. 
Shelter  we  must  have.  As  an  effective  preparation  for 
slumber,  we  had  previously  found  burrowing  in  the  snow  to 
be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  darkness  deepened.  Our 
shelter,  when  finished,  was  not  snow-tight.  Of  the  big 
pile  of  branches  we  had  collected,  little  remained  for  fire- 
wood. My  companion  was  taken  with  a  severe  chill,  and  I 
stood  up,  hour  after  hour,  alternately  warming  the  two  rags 
of  blankets,  and  making  hot  coffee.  The  night  was  freezing 
cold;  the  sky  still  ominous.  Would  it  snow,  or  would  it 
not?  It  was  the  critical  hour  of  the  whole  adventure. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  when  nearly  asleep,  though  still  holding 
the  blanket  before  the  feeble  blaze,  I  looked  at  the  sky 
for  the  thousandth  time,  and  thought  I  saw  a  star  !  I 
rubbed  my  grime-filled  eyes.  Yes,  it  was  a  star — three 
stars !  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  shape  of 
the  triangle  they  formed.  I  shouted.  Bierce  and  I  watched 
that  hole  in  the  shroud  of  the  sky.  The  three  stars 
returned  our  steady  gaze  for  a  moment,  then  twinkled — 
twinkled  alarmingly  —  and,  finally,  the  shifting  blackness 
blotted  them  cruelly  out.  But  just  then  Bierce  shouted, 
and  pointed  to  the  opposite  portion  of  the  sky.  It  was 
jeweled  with  stars  !  In  ten  minutes  the  whole  firmament 
was  lit  with  them.     The  storm  was  over. 

Bierce' s    chill   left    him;    we    tore  down    the    roof  of 
branches,   and  converted  it  into  fuel;  we  slept  a  little,  and 
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rested  until  late  in  the  morning;  ate  breakfast,  and  struck 
out  for  the  South  Fork  in  a  glare  of  sunlight  that  was 
dazzlingly  reflected  from  the  snow.  The  great  Sierra 
world  was  robed  in  virgin  white.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
sight  so  purely  and  transcendently  beautiful.  To  feel  one's 
self  a  mere  animal,  seeking  warmth,  food,  and  self-preser- 
vation ;  and  suddenly,  as  upon  that  morning,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  sight  that  touches  to  the  quick  the  aesthetic 
nature,  and  thrills  the  immaterial  soul  within  as  it  had  never 
thrilled  before — what  a  lesson  in  the  duality  of  man! 

The  first  day  we  had  made  perhaps  five  miles;  the 
second,  eight  or  ten ;  the  third,  we  waded  the  icy  current 
of  the  South  Fork,  and,  climbing  wearily  up  the  other 
side,  accomplished  much  less.  By  way  of  exercise,  after 
our  work  of  the  day,  each  night  we  were  compelled  to 
devote  two  or  three  hours  to  collecting  and  arranging  wood 
enough  to  keep  us  sufficiently  warm  to  sleep.  We  had  not 
a  sufficiency  of  nitrogenous  food  to  enable  us  to  withstand 
these  unusual  inroads  upon  our  strength,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  we  experienced  the  unique  sensation  of  weakness  with- 
out either  sickness  or  particular  fatigue.  On  the  fifth  we 
ran  across  a  storm-bound  sheep-herder ;  and  mutton,  in 
more  than  allopathic  doses,  restored  us  to  full  vigor.  I 
venture  to  say  that  that  sheep-herder  had  never  got  hold  of 
more  ostentatiously  credulous  listeners  to  his  outrageous 
yarns.  Generous  with  his  edibles,  superabundantly  sup- 
plied with  blankets,  our  pastoral  Munchausen  found  us 
willingly — nay,  anxiously — gullible;  and  in  return  for  the 
contempt  with  which  he  doubtless  contemplates  our  memory 
we  continue  to  retain  only  the  most  innocent  admiration, 
alike  for  his  imagination  and  his  mutton. 

The  next  thirty  miles  was  simply  a  run  down  the  forests 
to  the  Pine  Ridge  settlements,  on  reaching  which  we 
learned  that  we  had  been  overtaken  by  the  most  severe 
early  storm  that  had  ever  occurred  within  the  memory  of 
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the  oldest  inhabitant.  Our  satisfaction  over  the  incontest- 
able fact  that  we  were  still  living,  was  such  as  to  prevent 
any  vain  regrets  over  failure  and  loss  of  outfit;  and  we 
jolted  indolently  down  the  Pine  Ridge  road  on  a  lumber 
team,  reaching  Fresno  on  the  8th  of  October. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  writer  intends 
to  resume  the  search  for  a  high  mountain  route  from  the 
Yosemite  to  the  King's  River  Canon. 
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WARREN  OLNEY,  Jr., 

Assl.  Treasurer. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


From  May  15,  1894,  to  May  15,  1895. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Sierra  Club  for  the  past 
year  nothing  remains  to  be  reported  to  the  members  other 
than  that  already  brought  to  their  attention  in  the  circulars 
that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  members  is  manifest  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  dues  have  been  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  he  is  glad  to  report  that  already  a  large  proportion 
of  this  year's  dues  has  been  paid. 

From  May  15,  1894,  to  May  15,  1895,  the  Secretary  paid 
the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  $716.92,  being  the  amount  he  has 
collected  from  the  members  for  dues  and  initiation  fees,  and 
also  from  the  sale  of  publications. 

The  utility  of  the  maps  published  by  the  Club  appears 
from  the  continued  demand  for  the  same,  which,  though 
small,  is  a  constant  one. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Club  held  last  fall  was  well 
attended,  and  showed  the  sympathy  of  quite  a  large  number 
of  the  public  in  our  work. 

Of  the  Club's  registers,  which  were  prepared  for  last 
summer,  there  have  been  placed,  on  various  peaks  of  the 
Sierra,  at  least  six,  which  hereafter  will  be  useful  to  all  who 
may  make  the  ascent.  There  remain  six  more  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  members  for  this  season. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  coming  fall  the  kind  offer 
of  the  Apallachian  Mountain  Club  to  allow  us  to  exhibit 
their  photographic  views  may  be  accepted,  and  that  a  pub- 
lic exhibition  may  be  held. 

Respectfully  yours, 

elliott  McAllister, 

Secretary  of  Sierra  Club. 
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THREE   DAYS   WITH   MT.    KING. 


By  Professor  Bolton  Coit  Brown. 


On  the  24th  of  June,  Mr.  A.  B.  Clark  and  I  left  Palo 
Alto  for  the  High  Sierra,  about  the  head-waters  of  King's 
River.  The  25th  we  spent  in  fitting  out  at  Fresno,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  walked  out  of  town,  with 
six  weeks'  provisions,  two  saddle-horses,  and  a  pack-mule. 
We  were  obliged  to  walk,  for  our  animals  were  so  small 
that  they  were  well  loaded  even  without  us.  That  night 
we  camped  among  the  forks  of  the  river  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  Centreville.  Next  morning  we  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  '76  Canal  —  where  the  ford  used  to  be, —  and  the 
sunrise  found  us  passing  between  two  small  but  fine  moun- 
tains that  jut  into  the  wide  plain  and  form  the  true  advance- 
posts  of  the  Sierra.  These  on  the  map  are  Mt.  Tcho-e- 
tum-ne  and  Mt.  Campbell.  In  a  day  and  a  half  we  reached 
the  Sequoia  Mills,  and  from  thence,  over  an  easy  trail,  in 
three  days  reached  the  lower  end  of  King's  River  Canon. 

After  a  day  here,  we  moved  up  nine  miles  to  the  head 
of  the  canon,  and  established  there  a  sort  of  headquarters 
from  which  to  make  excursions  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Here  we  remained  for  some  days,  enjoying  the 
scenery,  catching  trout  in  the  river  —  the  most  beautiful 
of  rivers, —  lying  under  the  trees  along  its  banks,  taking 
little  walks,  making  sketches,  and  chasing  after  runaway 
animals, —  varying  these  Arcadian  pursuits  by  stiffer  jaunts 
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up  the  wild  walls  that  shut  us  in,  one  day  even  going  up 
and  making  sketches  from  the  top  of  Avalanche  Peak. 

Having  never  been  in  that  region  before,  I  fell  to 
studying  the  map,  and  that  with  such  diligence  as  presently 
to  develop  in  me  a  strong  desire  to  see  what  was  up  Para- 
dise River.  When  this  became  irresistible,  I  early  one 
morning  buckled  on  my  knapsack,  and  telling  Clark  I 
should  not  be  gone  over  three  days,  started  for  the  gap  in 
the  canon  walls  where  the  river  comes  through.  I  took 
the  regular  trail  to  the  ford  where  you  cross  to  go  up 
Bubb's  Creek;  but  not  crossing  it,  turned  to  the  left,  and 
kept  on  along  the  bank,  through  bushes  and  rocks,  and 
presently  came  upon  traces  of  a  disused  trail.  Followed 
with  difficulty,  the  old  blazes  led  for  some  hundreds  of 
yards  along  between  the  talus  to  the  left  and  the  tangle  of 
vegetation  on  the  river  flat  to  the  right,  then  turned  to  the 
right,  across  the  wreck  of  an  old  sheep  bridge  over  a  dark, 
mud- bottomed  pool,  and  then  directly  into  the  jungle  of 
the  river  bottom.  Tall  cottonwoods  shut  out  the  sky,  and 
intricate  bushes  shut  out  the  cottonwoods,  and  I  went  wal- 
lowing through  a  rank  growth  of  big-leaved  plants,  wet  with 
dew,  and  very  beautiful  in  the  cool  morning, — bracken 
shoulder-high,  and  columbine  clear  above  it,  and  here  and 
there  tall  tiger-lilies.  At  last  I  came  out  upon  the  river 
again,  and  was  led  along  its  edge  through  a  small  open 
meadow,  into  and  through  a  fine  park-like  grove  of  oaks; 
but  after  this  came  unlimited  fallen  rock,  in  which  the  trail 
ended,  and  I  just  fought  my  way  along  as  best  I  might. 

A  mile  or  two  further  on  these  fallen  rocks  make  the 
river  into  an  almost  continuous  series  of  roaring  cascades, 
that  continue,  more  or  less,  almost  up  to  Paradise  Valley. 
It  is  as  difficult  as  useless  to  specify  the  finest  parts.  It 
is  all  splendid,  and  there  is  sufficient  volume  of  water  to 
give  real  dignity  and  impressiveness.  Along  the  edge 
the  water  merely  slaps  and  spatters,  but  in  the  middle  a 
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thundering  chaos  jars  the  very  foundations  of  the  moun- 
tains. At  one  place  the  canon  widens  a  little,  the  trees 
fall  back,  and  just  at  the  head  of  this  opening  roars  a  tre- 
mendous fall,  the  highest  on  the  river,  wherein  the  water  is 
battered  so  fine  and  shot  so  far  that  it  blows  away  into  the 
woods,  and  the  whole  canon-side  is  a-reek  with  its  wetness. 
Walking  there  is  like  walking  in  the  rain;  the  fall  itself  is 
almost  invisible  in  its  own  mist,  and  the  big  rocks  by  it 
loom  flat  and  gray  when  the  spray  drifts  aside. 

Having  added  to  my  already  dew-soaked  garments  suffi- 
cient of  this  fall  spray,  good  not  only  to  look  at  and  move 
about  in,  but  also  to  breathe  your  lungs  full  of,  I  climbed  up 
along  the  very  edge  of  the  fall,  holding  myself  from  a  slip  on 
the  polished  rocks  by  the  tips  of  the  outreaching  branches. 
The  climbing  is  rough,  but  nowhere  really  difficult;  and 
though  it  gives  you  plenty  of  exercise  and  a  general  sense 
of  great  accomplishment,  yet,  practically,  there  is  not  the 
least  real  danger. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  I  rose  over  a  vast  talus-pile  of 
gigantic  rocks,  and  before  me  lay  Paradise  Valley,  a  widen- 
ing of  the  canon  that  has  permitted  a  floor  of  earth  to 
form,  perhaps  half  a  mile  wide  by  three  or  four  long, 
through  which  the  ever-beautiful  river  winds  among  its 
groves  of  pine  and  aspen,  while  the  great  rock  walls  soar 
to  giddy  depths  in  the  blue  sky,  where  dazzling  clouds 
float  and  gleam  beyond  the  gray  peaks.  It  is  rather  less 
attractive  when  you  get  into  it,  for  it  is  a  veritable  nest 
of  the  sheepman  —  and  his  sheep.  Still,  it  is  delightful, 
especially  the  upper  part,  where  the  river  tumbles  in  big 
cascades,  and  makes  rapids  and  deep-green  swirling  pools, 
with  bits  of  white  foam  on  them,  and  the  valley  floor  is  not 
earth,  but  glacier-carved  granite. 

At  its  head  the  valley  divides  into  two  gorges,  the 
main  one  bearing  slightly  to  the  left,  and  furnishing  about 
half  of  its   water    supply,    while    the    other   and    smaller 
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canon  runs  off  to  the  right.  Ignoring  the  trail  that  goes 
up  the  latter,  and  clambering  instead  along  the  rocks  by 
the  water,  I  began  the  ascent,  having  in  mind  to  cross 
the  stream,  scale  the  right  wall  at  a  convenient  place,  and 
then  work  back  among  the  heights  for  Mt.  King  and  Mt. 
Gardner.  Having  absolutely  no  information,  I  had  to  find 
it  all  out  for  myself,  —  which  I  count  a  good  part  of  the 
interest.  After  several  vain  attempts  to  cross  the  torrent, 
a  bridge  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  large  log,  that  carried 
me  over  dry-shod,  indeed,  but  plunged  me  directly  into  a 
mass  of  tough  manzanita  bushes,  where  I  was  nearly  torn 
to  pieces  before  reaching  the  steep  and  comparatively  bare 
rocks  above. 

Here  appeared  the  first  snow.  Some  fragmentary  banks 
I  walked  on,  and  in  the  gorge  below,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  where  I  had  crossed,  I  could  see  a  fine  typical 
snow  bridge.  It  was  a  simple  and  perfect  arch,  fifteen  feet 
thick,  gracefully  spanning  the  stream  for  perhaps  forty 
yards,  and  on  both  sides  spreading  up  the  slopes  its  great 
white,  sweeping  wings. 

Away  above  and  to  the  left  the  wall  was  divided  by  a 
notch,  through  which  poured  a  stream  from  the  regions 
above,  and  at  this  notch  I  aimed.  But  I  never  reached  it, 
for  in  an  hour  the  rocky  face  of  the  mountain  became  so 
smooth  and  steep,  and  the  ledges  to  climb  on  so  few  and 
so  narrow,  that  I  was  fairly  stuck,  and  compelled  to  back 
down  to  a  point  whence  a  new  start  could  be  made  up 
toward  the  right.  In  this  direction  I  knew,  from  having 
seen  its  drainage  stream  from  the  gorge  below,  that  there 
must  be  another  notch,  and  beyond  the  notch  a  basin.  An 
hour  or  two  brought  me  round  a  spur,  facing — unfortu- 
nately far  below  me,  for  I  had  climbed  too  high  before  dis- 
covering it — the  usual  rock-walled  basin,  a  mile  or  two 
across,  amongst  whose  few  trees  I  must  evidently  pass  the 
night,  for  even  then  the  sun  had  set.      So  I  hastened  un- 
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willingly  —  for  one  hates  to  go  down  when  making  an 
ascent, —  and  by  a  long  diagonal  across  the  cliff  face, 
landed  just  at  dusk  on  the  quaking  sods  of  the  melancholy 
little  stream  that  gurgled  its  tortuous  way  about  among  the 
blackened  logs  which,  thanks  to  the  sheep  industry,  con- 
stituted the  chief  timber. 

A  careful  search  presently  discovered  an  excellent  sleep- 
ing-place in  the  shape  of  a  cave-like  hollow  under  a  huge 
bowlder.  This  I  improved  by  walling  up  its  ends  with 
stones  and  covering  the  rock  floor  deep  with  pine  and  wil- 
low twigs.  Then,  after  dragging  together  enough  wood  for 
an  all-night  fire,  and  eating,  amid  a  hard  fight  with  the  mos- 
quitoes, a  lunch  of  bread  and  dried  peaches,  I  crawled  into 
my  den,  like  any  other  animal.  Though  without  blankets, 
yet,  by  feeding  the  fire  anew  every  hour,  I  kept  off  excessive 
cold.  One  of  the  times  that  I  arose  I  waited  and  saw  a  mem- 
orable sight  —  the  moon  rise  over  the  wild,  snow-splashed 
crests  of  the  High  Sierra.  First  came  the  paling  of  the 
stars,  then  the  glow  behind  the  mountain  wall,  then  a  spark — 
—  one  sharp  fire-tip  on  its  vast  black  rim, — then  steadily  — 

"  Not  slower  than  majesty  moves  for  a  mean  and  a  measure 
Of  motion;  not  faster  than  dateless  Olympian  leisure 
Might  pace  with  unblown  ample  garments  from  pleasure  to 
pleasure," — 

the  mountain  sinks,  and  the  moon  climbs,  its  radiance 
touching  with  silver  the  rivulet  below,  chalking  one  side 
of  every  rock,  and  flooding  with  its  weird  light  wide  ranges 
of  lonely  mountains  far  away  in  the  north  and  east — strange 
and  wild,  solemn  and  beautiful,  in  the  utter  silence  of  the 
mountain  midnight. 

At  last  stars,  moon,  and  the  night  itself  grew  pale, 
and  the  dawn  had  come.  A  hasty  toilet,  some  bread  and 
peaches  and  a  drink  of  water,  and  I  set  off  toward  a  lower 
place  in  the  south-eastern  wall,  intending,  if  it  should  prove 
possible,  to  get  upon  its  top  and  follow  it  to  the  summit  of 
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Mt  King.  Ledges,  covered  here  and  there  with  tufts  and 
patches  of  sodden  grass,  not  long  free  from  the  snow,  then 
masses  of  fallen  rock,  with  an  occasional  oasis  of  hard- 
frozen  snow,  good  to  walk  on  for  a  change — these  formed 
the  way.  In  three  or  four  hours  I  reached  the  highest  point 
on  the  ridge.  But  the  glow  of  satisfaction  that  should  at- 
tend such  arrivals,  in  this  case  received  instant  check,  for 
as  my  head  rose  over  the  last  rock  —  behold,  another  deep 
and  wide  basin,  even  larger  than  the  one  I  had  just  climbed 
out  of!  It  contained  much  snow  and  some  partially  thawed- 
out  lakes,  but  not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  single  bush,  in  its 
whole  lonely  expanse.  In  this  inhospitable  gulf  of  granite 
and  snow  I  must  have  passed  the  night,  had  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  first-attempted  notch  on  the  day  before. 

Seeing  no  alternative,  I  worked  off  diagonally  down  the 
rocky  slope,  then  across  a  wide  snow-field,  and  so,  just  at 
the  lower  edge  of  this,  reached  the  highest  of  the  lakes.  It 
was  still  partly  choked  up  with  snow,  and  the  surface  was 
yet  filmed  with  ice  from  last  night's  freeze.  Sitting  at  its 
edge  to  sketch,  I  was  astonished  to  find  mosquitoes,  and  in 
the  water  —  frogs ! 

I  was  now  at  the  very  base  of  the  last  grand  peak,  that 
rose  cold  and  grim  and  glorious  from  its  snow-encumbered 
base.  According  to  my  best  judgment,  after  a  careful 
scrutiny,  the  wisest  way  —  in  fact,  the  only  way  —  to  attack 
it  was  to  try  for  the  edge  of  the  ridge  to  the  left.  All  the 
rest  was  sheer  palisades,  where  even  the  snow  could  not 
cling,  but  lay  in  broad,  sweeping  buttresses  along  their  base. 
So,  with  much  panting  and  many  a  pause  —  for  the  altitude 
began  to  tell, — I  ascended  a  long  snow-field,  and  then,  with 
a  stiff  scramble,  got  myself  upon  the  edge  of  the  desired 
ridge.  This  I  followed  hopefully  toward  the  summit  (mak- 
ing the  sketch  at  the  head  of  this  article  by  the  way),  until 
it  became  obvious  that  between  me  and  the  top  were  preci- 
pices impossible  to  scale.     To  the  right,  was  an  absolute 
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chasm ;  the  precipice  from  the  summit  down  into  it  was  as 
good  as  vertical,  and  somewhere  from  one  to  two  thousand 
feet  deep.  To  the  left  was  a  similar  basin;  but  between  it 
and  the  top  came  a  flattish  place,  just  steep  enough  to  hold 
the  snow,  and,  accordingly,  having  upon  it  a  wide  snow- 
field  (seen  at  the  left  in  the  sketch).  Beyond  this  rose  a 
wall  like  the  one  I  was  on,  except  that  it  seemed  to  offer 
a  chance  to  reach  the  summit  by  going  up  it.  With  some 
qualms,  I  started  across  the  snow.  It  was  very  steep,  and 
being  without  ice-ax  wherewith  to  dig  secure  steps,  or 
alpenstock  to  control  myself  with  in  case  of  a  slide,  I  natu- 
rally kept  a  keen  eye  on  certain  sharp  rocks  protruding 
from  the  snow  several  hundred  feet  below,  just  about 
where  I  should  go  to,  if  I  did  slip.  But  by  facing  the 
mountain  and  going  sidewise,  kicking  my  toes  as  deep 
as  possible  into  the  soft  surface  of  the  snow,  I  got  over 
without  mishap,  and  breathed  easier.  Then,  by  good 
fortune,  I  found  what  seemed  the  only  pass  from  the 
snow  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Having  safely  ascended  this, 
I  began  to  clamber  up  the  last  few  hundred  feet.  The 
wail  was  not  wide, —  to  the  right  a  reasonable  precipice, 
with  the  snow-field  below;  but  to  the  left,  dropping  sheer 
down  from  the  edges  of  my  shoes,  an  abyss  of  air,  awful  to 
look  into,  and  requiring  some  nerve  to  keep  steady  on  its 
very  brink.  This  whole  side  of  the  ridge,  sweeping  forward 
and  becoming  the  whole  side  of  the  main  peak,  seemed 
fairly  concave,  it  was  so  steep.  A  stone  dropped  over  took 
eight  seconds  to  reach  anything. 

When  the  climbing  becomes  really  delicate,  a  knap- 
sack always  worries  me.  It  has  a  bad  way  —  mine  has  — 
of  scaring  me  by  hitting  or  touching  something,  or  making 
me  think  it  is  going  to  hit  or  touch  something,  just  where 
a  touch  might  put  your  center  of  gravity  outside  your  base; 
and  then  —  anyway,  I  feel  better  without  one.  So  here  I 
laid  mine  aside,  for  the  work  was  now  simply  gymnastics. 
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Soon  even  my  pocket-flask  bothered  so  that  it  also  had  to 
be  put  aside,  that  I  might  hug  closer  to  the  rock.  Finally 
the  thing  got  so  narrow  that  I  dared  not  crawl  round  to 
the  right  of  each  rock,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  right 
abyss,  nor  to  the  left,  for  fear  of  the  still  more  fearful  left 
abyss;  so  I  had  either  to  go  back  or  to  hoist  myself  accu- 
rately over  the  top  of  each  successive  rock;  for  now  the  way 
had  narrowed  to  practically  one  series  of  big,  fiat  rocks,  set 
on  edge  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  travel,  and  with  space 
enough  between  them  for  a  man.  I  could  just  reach  their 
sharp  tops  when  I  stood  between  two.  Here  I  proceeded, 
by  hooking  my  fingers  over  the  top  and  drawing  myself  up, 
and  bending  over  until  I  balanced  upon  the  pit  of  my  stom- 
ach, then  making  a  half-turn  on  that  pivot,  like  a  compass- 
needle,  and  slowly  letting  myself  down  the  other  side. 

A  person  who  does  not  climb  often  imagines  that  one 
who  does  is  a  reckless  mortal,  whose  life  luck  alone  pre- 
serves. In  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  him  prancing  gaily 
along  giddy  heights,  with  a  straw  in  his  teeth,  skipping 
freely  from  cliff  to  cliff,  with  two  chances  to  one  to  miss  his 
footing  and  tumble  over  a  frightful  precipice  at  almost  any 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
really  serious  climbing  makes  one  more  unceasingly  and 
acutely  careful  than  any  occupation  you  can  easily  think 
of.  When  every  foothold  and  handhold  must  be  sepa- 
rately found  and  judged,  while  in  the  depths  below  certain 
and  instant  death  awaits  the  first  slip  —  no !  average  human 
nature  is  not  careless  then.  I,  at  any  rate,  grow  quite 
ecstatically  careful — the  intense  nervous  stimulus  and  ten- 
sion, combined  with  the  absolute  steadiness  and  poise 
required,  being  exactly  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  sport. 
I  am  sure  several  men  with  pike-poles  could  not  have  got 
me  off  that  ridge. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Presently  loomed  above  me  a 
vertical  cliff  fifty  feet  high  —  smooth  as  the  side  of  a  house. 
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Only  wings  could  go  up  there.  From  that  moment  my 
case  was  hopeless.  I  could  see  all  of  two  of  the  three  sides 
of  the  mountain,  and  they  seemed  to  be  both  alike  inacces- 
sible. My  only  possible  chance  lay  in  the  third,  and  as  yet 
unseen,  side  of  the  mighty  pyramid,  on  one  edge  of  which 
I  was  perched.  But  that  could  only  be  reached  by  going 
far  back  down  the  mountain  and  circling  half  round  it — a 
good  day's  work  in  itself,  and  therefore  quite  out  of  the 
question  with  the  time  at  my  disposal,  Even  then  it  was 
well  along  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  climbed,  without  eat- 
ing, since  the  early  morning  lunch.  Food  was  low,  and  by 
to-morrow  night  I  must  be  at  the  camp  in  King's  River 
Canon.  The  summit  was  only  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
above  me;  so  the  view  was  nearly  as  good  where  I  was.  So, 
considering  everything,  I  ceased  further  effort,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  the  wonders  of  the  mighty  panorama  beneath 
and  around  me. 

The  whole  drainage  system  of  the  South  Fork  spread 
out  like  a  map,  and  all  the  splendid  mountains  away  off 
north  and  east  of  Paradise  Valley,  where  the  map  shows 
nothing,  were  beautiful  exceedingly,  as  the  shadows  of  vast 
fields  of  floating  clouds  slid  over  them,  bringing  out  now 
this  one  and  now  that,  and  revealing  far  more  fully  their 
real  forms  than  sunshine  or  shadow  alone  ever  can.  Far  to 
the  north-east  I  could  see  a  fine  group  of  shining  lakes  that 
seemed  to  be  the  head-waters  of  the  South  Fork.  One 
seemed  very  large,  even  from  my  great  distance.  I  dreamed 
of  great  expeditions  throughout  all  that  new  region;  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  few  weeks  later  one  of  them  actually  came 
to  pass. 

With  a  longing  look  at  the  granite  spire  towering  so  still 
there  in  the  deep  blue,  yet  seeming  almost  to  reel  as  I 
gazed,  I  put  my  back  to  it,  retraced  my  way,  secured  my 
abandoned  property,  and  hit  off  down  the  crest.  I  did 
not,  however,  retrace  my  morning's  route;  but,  instead  of 
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getting-  down  and  crossing  the  steep  snow,  which  was 
really  dangerous,  I  followed  down  the  ridge  for  half  an 
hour,  making  then  a  difficult  descent  to  a  lower  part  of  the 
same  great  snow-field.  It  being  late  and  the  snow  soft,  I 
ran,  going  half-knee-deep  at  every  jump,  until  my  wearied 
legs  collapsed,  and  I  came  all  in  a  heap  on  my  head  in  the 
snow.  Recovering,  I  plunged  on,  and  finished  half  a  mile 
below  in  a  slide  down  a  long  steep  slope,  ending  just  at  the 
edge  of  a  little  glacial  lake  —  dark,  and  green,  and  silent. 
These  deep,  solitary  lakes  always  give  me,  in  an  especial 
way,  a  sense  of  undisturbedness  and  complete  isolation  — 
for  which  I  love  them.  This  one  was  particularly  charm- 
ing. The  vertical  rocks  that  walled  it  on  its  mountain  side 
dropped  sheer  down  and  out  of  sight  in  its  still  depths, 
while  beside  them,  and  forming  part  of  its  rim,  swept  the 
tail  of  the  -vast  snow-field  I  had  slid  down.  Opposite 
the  snow  was  a  characteristic  glacier-polished  ridge  a  few 
feet  high,  in  the  angles  of  which  writhed  little  stunted  pines. 
A  hundred  yards  below  lay  another  much  larger  and 
equally  lovely  body  of  water  —  this,  also,  partly  edged  with 
snow.  Climbing  down  and  crossing  the  outlet,  my  way 
led  over  wet  rocks  and  boggy  places,  and  soon  among 
small  flowers  and  grass  in  patches  among  the  rocks, — 
down,  down,  hundreds  of  feet,  reaching  at  last  the  largest 
lake  of  all  —  one  that  might  take  itself  quite  seriously,  being 
perhaps  two  miles  in  circumference.  Following  the  edge 
of  this  round  to  its  outlet,  I  found  trees,  and  decided  to 
spend  the  night,  being  very  weary.  But  after  a  cup  of  hot 
chocolate  and  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food,  I  seemed  quite 
restored;  and  not  liking  the  general  feel  of  the  place,  I 
again  set  out,  following  the  stream,  with  much  running 
and  jumping,  making  better  speed  than  at  any  time  yet, 
and  dropped  down  the  steep  northern  face  of  the  moun- 
tain,—  rocks,  ledges,  bushes,  trees,  and  green  velvet  bogs 
alternating. 
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Signs  of  sheep  began  to  appear,  and  by  the  time  \ 
reached  King's  River  it  was  evident  that  a  camp  must  be 
near.  And,  sure  enough,  a  mile  below,  I  ran  into  a  flock 
of  sheep,  herded  by  one  solitary  mortal.  He  was  a  typical 
French  peasant,  —  blue  blouse  outside  his  trousers,  big 
shoes,  stick,  and  shepherd-dog.  He  did  not  know  a  word 
of  English,  and  I  was  too  tired  to  think  of  even  one  in 
French.  His  pot,  a-boiling,  had  a  savory  smell,  and  with- 
out ado  I  dropped  my  knapsack  near  it,  pillowed  my  head 
thereupon,  and  never  moved  for  an  hour,  while  the  man 
folded  his  sheep.  Then,  by  a  certain  process,  I  secured  an 
informal  invitation  to  stay  to  tea.  Afterwards,  I  made  a  good 
bed  of  juniper  twigs,  and  as  I  was  lugging  wood  for  an  all- 
night  fire,  here  came  my  shepherd  with  such  a  tattered  and 
dilapidated  old  blanket,  which  he  quite  insisted  on  my  taking, 
giving  me  to  understand  that  a  bundle  visible  down  under 
his  tree  contained  one  for  him.  In  the  morning  I  observed 
the  bundle,  and  thought  it  had  not  been  opened,  and  my 
heart  was  touched.  So,  between  the  fire  and  the  blanket, 
the  night  wore  away, 'though  I  got  little  sleep.  As  I  lay 
there  alone  in  the  cold  of  the  early  dawn,  full  of  far-away 
dreams  as  I  watched  the  soft  dawn-gray  above  the  solemn 
mountains,  there  came  a  shout  from  the  shepherd :  "Hi! 
hi!  Coffee!"  Looking  round  to  his  camp,  some  distance 
away,  there  he  was,  waving  his  hand  at  me  and  at  the  coffee- 
pot. He  had  no  need  to  keep  it  up  long.  We  sat  opposite 
by  the  coffee,  with  one  of  those  huge  grindstone  loaves  of 
bread  between  us.  Small  ceremony  we  observed.  He  put 
an  empty  tin  cup  before  me,  which  I  filled,  and,  following 
his  example,  opened  my  big  clasp-knife,  slashed  off  handy- 
sized  hunks  of  bread,  and  we  ate  in  silent  content.  Then 
he  took  his  stick,  and  went  towards  his  sheep,  crying  : 
"Hi!  hi!"  while  I  strapped  on  my  burden,  and  struck 
down  the  canon,  following  the  sound  of  the  rushing  water. 

In  less  than  two  hours    I    came   to   the   snow   bridge 
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already  mentioned.  I  got  down  under  it,  and  wet  me  in  its 
drippings.  I  had  a  mind  to  make  a  sketch  there  in  the 
dim  light,  but  an  unpleasant  consciousness  of  the  weight  of 
unsupported  snow  over  my  head  sent  me  outside,  where  I 
did  make  a  sort  of  a  sketch.  From  underneath,  the  bridge 
was  one  wide,  sweeping  main  arch,  the  surface  being  made 
up  of  small  hollows  —  little  vaults,  like  the  roof  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  —  from  the  angles  of  which  the  water  ran  in 
streams.  It  was  also  upheld  by  rounded  columns  of  snow 
extending  down  from  the  main  roof,  and  resting  each  upon 
the  top  of  a  big  bowlder.  It  seemed  very  singular,  and  at 
first  inexplicable.  But  I  think  the  cause  must  be  that 
along  the  lines  of  greatest  thrust,  which,  of  course,  must 
meet  resisting  points,  like  tops  of  bowlders,  the  snow  is 
most  compact,  and  therefore  slowest  to  thaw;  so  that  the 
warm  air  eats  away  around  these  compressed  parts  first, 
leaving  them  as  supports  just  where  support  is  needed.  The 
result  was  a  beautiful  vaulted  roof,  supported  on  snow  col- 
umns resting  on  stone  bases.  The  stream  tumbled  into  the 
snow  cave  in  a  noisy  waterfall,  swept  along  the  dripping  tun- 
nel with  ripple  and  plash,  and  then  out  into  the  daylight 
below  with  another  crashing  fall.  The  willows  underneath 
were  turning  yellow,  and  the  buds  just  beginning  to  swell. 

Without  incident,  I  reached  and  traversed  Paradise 
Valley.  At  its  lower  end,  I  climbed  out  over  piles  of 
enormous  rocks,  then  down  the  wild  gorge,  through 
lovely  beds  of  tall  grasses  and  perfect  flowers  —  no  sheep 
had  been  there, —  through  jungles  of  prickly  oaks,  over 
dusty  slopes  that  filled  my  shoes  with  stones,  along 
tunnel-like  paths  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  by  the 
river  —  bear-paths,  with  some  alarmingly  fresh  tracks, — and 
so  on,  down  and  down,  past  the  roaring  cataracts,  near 
sunset;  and  then,  by  hard  pushing,  arrived  in  camp  just  as 
the  cool  of  the  evening  was  putting  the  lizards  to  sleep,  and 
the  twilight  made  me  stumble  on  the  trail. 
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FOREST    RESERVATIONS: 

WITH  A  REPORT  ON  THE  SIERRA  RESERVATION,  CALIFORNIA. 


By  Professor  William  Russell  Dudley. 


I  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  give  some  observa- 
tions on  the  present  condition  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Sierra  Forest  Reservation,  or  that  portion  included  in 
Tulare  County,  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  explore 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1895.  I  was  ac- 
companied and  very  materially  aided  by  Mr.  Frank  Lamb,  a 
botanical  student  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University;  and 
our  chief  objects  were  observations  on  the  condition  of  the 
sequoia  groves  and  the  National  Forest  Reservation,  the 
collecting  of  plants  for  our  herbarium,  and  photographing. 

The  region  visited  lies  on  both  slopes  and  the  higher 
altitudes  of  the  great  Western  Divide  of  the  Sierra,  be- 
tween the  Kern  and  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  a  country 
wild  in  the  extreme,  and  for  most  part  rarely  visited  by  the 
professional  mountain  climber.  The  great  Western  Divide 
originates  from  the  western  side  of  the  main  chain  above  Mt. 
Whitney,  and  separates  the  sources  of  the  King's  and  the 
Kern  Rivers.  It  trends  westward  as  a  great  mountain  mass, 
culminating  in  Mt.  Silliman  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sequoia 
National  Park,  then  turning  southward  it  rises  rapidly  into 
its  grandest  groups,  the  gray,  serrated  summits  of  the 
Kaweah  Peaks,  about  14,000  feet  in  elevation.  Southward 
of  the  Kaweahs,  and  below  Farewell  Gap  and  Mineral 
King,  the  divide  is  continued  by  an  irregular  chain,  ranging 
from  11,000  down  to  8000  feet,  sending  off  lateral  spurs 
which  enclose  the  forks  of  the  Kaweah,  Tule,  and  White 
Rivers,  and  Deer  Creek  on  the  west,  and  the  various  smaller 
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creeks  which  flow  into  the  Kern  on  the  east.  The  range 
finally  breaks  down  near  Glenville  and  passes  into  the 
Greenhorn  Mountains  east  of  Bakersfield,  a  rugged  range 
from  4000  to  7000  feet  in  height,  the  haunt  of  bear  and 
deer,  forested  more  or  less  toward  the  summits,  but  densely 
underbrushed  throughout. 

We  abandoned  the  ranches  of  the  upper  foot-hill  valleys 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  depending  alone  on  the  supplies 
and  appliances  packed  on  our  animals,  entered  at  once  the 
higher  parts  of  the  range  at  Tobias  Meadows,  above  Glen- 
ville, fifty  miles  north-east  of  Bakersfield. 

Thereafter  for  nearly  two  months,  our  time  was  spent  on 
the  rarely  trodden  trails  of  the  southern  Sierra,  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  divide,  ascending  and  descending  the 
lateral  valleys,  wherever  the  dark-green  domes  of  the 
sequoias  appeared  on  our  horizon,  and  constantly  pushing 
northward  toward  the  gray  cones  of  the  Kaweahs. 

First  we  turned  aside  to  the  southernmost  grove  of  the 
sequoias  on  Deer  Creek,  on  the  western  side  of  the  range; 
then  crossed  over  to  the  eastern  side  to  the  grove  in  the 
canon  descending  to  the  Kern,  known  as  the  Dry  Meadow 
Creek.  From  here  we  traveled  northward  until  we  crossed 
the  Needles,  an  east  and  west  range  of  beautiful  granite 
minarets,  which  suddenly  terminates  on  the  east  by  a  pre- 
cipitous descent  of  more  than  2000  feet  to  the  Kern. 
Twice  we  clambered  down  the  canon  to  the  rugged  shores 
of  this  river  of  green  water;  we  camped  near  the  Soda 
Springs  and  the  sequoia  groves  at  Lloyd's  Meadows;  traced 
our  way  again  over  the  divide  by  the  Tunston  and  Jordan 
Trails,  to  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Tule;  passed  through  the 
splendid  Tule  forests  of  sequoia;  from  thence  passed  up 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Tule  through  an  Alpine  grove  of 
great  wildness  to  the  high  divide  between  that  river  and 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Kaweah,  on  the  southern  boundary 
of   the   Sequoia   National    Park.     Descending   northward 
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from  our  camp  at  this  place,  we  struck  the  Hockett  Trail, 
and  passed  again  over  the  range  eastwardly  to  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Kern;  passed  up  the  rocky  gorge  of  this  torrent 
to  its  source,  and  over  the  snows  of  the  beautiful  Farewell 
Gap,  at  an  elevation  of  over  10, 500  feet,  descended  to  Mineral 
King  on  the  upper  Kaweah;  and  after  traversing  the  East 
Fork,  the  Middle  Fork,  and  the  Marble  Fork,  climbing  the 
intervening  divides,  camping  in  the  Giant  Forest,  and  ex- 
ploring the  Alpine  lakelets  at  the  head  of  the  Marble  Fork, 
we  passed  out  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River 
system,  and  reached  the  plain  at  Visalia. 

In  this  expedition  we  collected  about  eight  hundred 
species  of  plants,  usually  in  duplicate,  took  eighty  photo- 
graphs, measured  many  sequoias,  endeavored  to  keep  up 
notes  on  the  vegetation,  the  trails,  the  general  topography 
of  the  region,  and  to  record  frequent  barometic  observations. 
It  will  be  seen  that  observations  on  the  forest  reservation 
was  only  one  of  the  several  objects  of  the  expedition.  But 
whenever  we  met  the  native  rancher  of  the  foot-hills,  or  the 
hunter  and  camper  from  the  valleys,  we  discussed  the  utili- 
ty and  desirability  of  the  reservations,  and  endeavored  to 
get  at  their  point  of  view.  The  interests  in  the  national 
forest  domain  of  the  Sierra  vary  with  every  class  of  peo- 
ple; and  the  final  resultant  of  forest  legislation  and  man- 
agement must  unquestionably  be  reached  through  a  fair 
adjustment  of  these  various  interests,  controlled  by  the 
supreme  interests  of  the  State  at  large. 

Previously  to  1895  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  situation  and  boundaries  of  all  of  our  national 
parks  and  forest  reservations  through  any  authentic  map. 
Through  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Lamoreux, 
U.  S.  Land  Commissioner,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
valuable  U.  S.  Land  Office  map  of  1895  and  the  annual 
reports  of  that  office  for  the  years  previous.  It  appears  that 
the  portions  of  the  national  domain  in  the  western  mountains 
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of  America  set  apart  as  forest  reserves  or  for  their  scenic 
interest  can  be  classed  under  two  heads: 

1.  The  National  Parks,  not  only  withdrawn  from  sale 
and  entry,  but  under  the  strict  patrol  and  efficient  protection 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Forest  Reservations,  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
entry,  but  under  no  more  protection  from  fire,  timber- 
thieves,  and  sheep-herders  that  are  the  non-reserved  lands. 

The  National  Parks  of  the  Western  mountains  comprise 
altogether  about  3,000,000  acres,  and  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


Date  of  Estab- 
lishment. 


Estimated 
Area,  in  Miles. 


i.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  . 

2.  The  Yosemite  National  Park   .   . 

3.  The  Sequoia  National  Park  .   .    . 

4.  The  General  Grant  National  Park 


.    .  1872  .   . 
Oct.  1,  1890 


61.8  x  53.6 

36.5x43.0 

25.0  x    9.0 

2.0  x    2.0 


The  last  two  were  established  for  the  preservation  of  cer- 
tain tracts  of  the  "Big  Trees"  (Sequoia gig antea),  and  are 
situated  in  Tulare  County,  Cal. 

There  are  seventeen  Forest  Reservations,  comprising 
altogether  about  17,000,000  acres,  and  are  situated  as 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

The  actual  amount  embraced  in  these  seventeen  reserva- 
tions is  estimated  at  17,564,800  acres;  but  there  is  no 
attempt  to  exclude  from  the  estimate  the  tracts  already  in 
possession  of  private  owners  within  the  limits  of  the  reserva- 
tions; therefore,  the  amount  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  must  fall  to  not  far  below  17,000,000 
acres,  or  26,500  square  miles,  a  territory  more  than  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

All  of  these  have  been  withdrawn  from  sale  and  entry 
by  proclamations  made  by  Presidents  Harrison  and  Cleve- 
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land,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1891,  section  24,  (26 
Stat.,  1095).* 

The  total  amount  of  forest  land  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  is  unknown  to  any  person  at  present. 
Assistant  Land  Commissioner  Bowers  estimates  (Feb.  1895, 
Century  Mag.,  p.  626)  this  amount  as  between  50,000,000 
and  70,000,000  acres.  This  is  admittedly  a  guess,  however; 
yet  we  may  accept  this  statement  as  the  best  available. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  Sierra  Forest  Reservation, 
(to  a  discussion  of  which  the  above  tables  and  statements 
have  been  preliminary)  is  a  no  insignificant  portion  of  the 
entire  forest  area  of  the  national  domain.  It  contains  over 
4,000,000  acres,  is  the  second  largest  of  all  the  reserva- 
tions, and  stretches  along  the  southern  Sierra  for  over  two 
hundred  miles,  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park  to  Mt. 
Breckenridge,  east  of  Bakersfield,  having  an  average  width 
of  perhaps  fifty  miles. 

The  tree  growth  of  this  great  mountain  mass  and  of  the 
foot-hills  flanking  it  occurs  in  pretty  well-defined  belts. 
Passing  out  of  the  plain  of  the  San  Joaquin,  one  encounters 
in  midsummer  a  wide  stretch  of  rolling  foot-hills,  drab- 
colored,  dead,  dreary,  and  waterless,  for  the  most  part. 
As  the  elevation  increases,  the  belt  of  the  blue  oak  (the 
white  oak  of  the  southern  Sierra)  is  reached.  The  trees 
of  this  species  ( Q.  Douglasii)  are  scattered  as  in  a  park, 
the  dark  blue-green  color  of  its  leaves  emphasized  by  the 
gray  funeral  foliage  of  the  occasional  Digger  pine  (Pinus 
Sabiniana)  growing  among  the  rocks.     Next  above  this 


*The  timber-culture  laws  were  repealed  by  Congress  in  an  Act  passed  March 
3,  1891.    Section  24,  the  final  clause,  embodies  the  following  provision: 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart 
and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  any 
part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth, 
whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President 
shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservation  and 
the  limits  thereof." 
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belt  appear  the  outposts  of  the  chaparral,  and  later,  be- 
tween two  thousand  and  four  thousand  feet  elevation,  this 
becomes  thicker  and  denser,  until  it  is  almost  impassable, 
except  on  the  trails  and  roads.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
manzanita,  dwarf  oaks,  chamise  ( Adenostoma  fasciculatum), 
Fremontia,  Cercocarpus,  and  several  species  of  Ceanothus. 
Above  four  thousand  feet  begins  the  great  coniferous  belt, 
toward  whose  dark  shades  the  mountain  climber  longingly 
aspires.  The  yellow  pine  ( Pinus  ponderosa)  and  black  pine 
mingle  with  the  black  oak,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
sugar  pine,  the  incense  cedar,  and  the  Sequoia  giganlea. 
These  merge  into  the  firs  and  the  tamarack  pine  (Pimis 
Murrayana),  the  latter  bordering  the  green  Alpine  meadows 
generally  above  eight  thousand  feet,  but  occasionally  de- 
scending much  lower.  The  timber-line  fringe,  bordering 
the  high,  storm-beaten  altitudes,  is  usually  made  up  of  the 
mountain  white  pine  (P.  monlicola)  and  the  foxtail  pine. 

In  the  pine  and  fir  belt,  the  underbrush  is  largely  want- 
ing, except  in  rocky  or  damp  places,  so  that  beautiful 
stretches  of  open  ground  under  the  trees  often  appear; 
or  perhaps  long,  gentle  slopes,  only  carpeted  by  the  squaw- 
mat  (  Chamcebatia  foliolosa),  z.  small  rosewort  shrub  with 
an  aromatic  light-green,  fernlike  leaf,  very  restful  to  the 
eye  as  the  afternoon  sun  pours  in  upon  its  lawny  green, 
and  upon  the  straight,  red-brown  columns  of  the  scattered 
yellow  pine.  In  the  more  rocky  places  are  large  patches 
of  the  blue  brush  (a  species  of  Ceatiothus),  of  the  chinca- 
pin,  and  the  shrubby  wild  cherry.  Between  these  patches 
the  ground  is  sometimes  bare,  sometimes  covered  with 
small  annual  plants.  As  you  approach  ten  thousand  feet, 
the  underbrush  has  largely  disappeared. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  forest  growth  in  the  great 
Forest  Reservation  along  the  Western  Divide  of  the  Sierra. 
There  are  other  trees,  such  as  the  alders  and  poplars  of  the 
water-courses,  the  rarer  Torreya  on  the  western  slope,  and 
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the  nut  pine  (P.  monophylla)  on  the  eastern  slope  toward 
the  Kern,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  that  tree  of 
strength  and  beauty — Quercus  chrysolepis  ;  but  these  form 
no  characteristic  belts. 

Of  the  trees  mentioned,  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  known 
locally  as  the  "redwood,'*  is  not  only  the  most  striking 
member  of  the  forest,  but  probably  the  most  valuable 
timber-tree.  The  region  we  visited  south  of  the  King's 
River  is  the  real  home  of  the  species;  and,  excepting  a  few 
isolated  groves,  all  the  sequoias  not  now  privately  owned 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  the  great  bulk 
scattered  along  the  forks  of  the  Kaweah  and  Tule,  above 
five  thousand  feet.  In  these  sequoia  solitudes  are  speci- 
mens of  all  ages,  from  the  storm-beaten  Lear  of  the  forest, 
centuries  old,  to  the  little  saplings  and  seedlings  of  a  few 
years.  Protect  these  groves  from  the  rapacity  of  men  and 
the  scourge  of  fire,  and  the  sequoia  race  will  probably 
endure  as  long  as  the  present  climate  remains.  The  only 
lumbering  among  the  Big  Trees  south  of  the  King's  River 
region  appears  to  be  at  a  small  mill  on  Bear  Creek,  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Tule,  near 
the  summer  shanty-town  of  Mountain  Home.  Lumbering 
is  pursued  only  in  a  feeble  way  in  the  Southern  Sierra  at 
present,  our  route  taking  us  near  only  two  other  small 
mills  (Parson's  and  Grover's),  above  Glenville,  where  the 
timber  cut  up  is  mostly  yellow  pine,  with  a  small  amount 
of  sugar  pine. 

In  general  value,  the  sugar  pine  is  the  rival  of  the  ' '  big 
tree,"  perhaps  its  superior  in  this  region;  but  it  is  neither 
so  large  nor  so  abundant  as  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
and  farther  north.  There  are  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
species,  however,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Tule  and  in 
the  Giant  Forest. 

The  yellow  pine  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the 
conifers  in  the  Southern  Sierra.     But  neither  this  nor  the 
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black  pine,  nor  either  of  the  firs,  is  so  large  as  in  more 
northern  districts;  nor  does  the  incense  cedar  rise  to  the 
majestic  proportions  of  the  species  as  seen  in  districts  from 
the  Yosemite  northward. 

The  finest  specimens  we  saw  of  the  Sierra  form  of 
Abies  concolor,  locally  known  as  the  black  fir,  were  in  or 
near  the  Giant  Forest.  The  finest  of  the  red  fir  (Abies 
magnifica)  were  also  here  and  along  the  Jordan  Trail, 
above  Nelson's  Fork  of  the  Middle  Tule. 

The  condition  of  the  woods  on  the  reservation  was  often 
such  as  to  occasion  the  greatest  concern.  Fires  had  some 
time  in  the  past  swept  over  most  of  it.  Not  an  old 
sequoia  had  escaped,  and  most  of  the  pines  and  firs  bore 
evidence  of  the  ravages  of  the  flames.  It  was  our  belief, 
nevertheless,  that  for  some  years  no  extensive  fires  had 
occurred  in  the  region  traversed.  From  Nelson's  Fork 
of  the  Tule  northward,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sound 
timber  among  the  firs ;  but  in  the  region  south  the  number 
of  over-ripe  or  decaying  fir-trees  was  enormous — dying, 
apparently,  from  old  age,  falling,  carrying  down  young 
trees  in  their  fall,  and  furnishing  excellent  material  for  a 
most  destructive  forest  fire.  The  condition  was  only  a  little 
less  dangerous  in' the  Sequoia  Park.  One  was  everywhere 
reminded  of  the  lamentable  contrast  between  America  and 
Germany.  The  latter  has  forest  schools  and  a  trained  class 
of  foresters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cull  out  the  ripe  timber,  re- 
move and  sell  it  for  the  Government.  It  is  their  further 
duty  to  destroy  the  tops  and  old  limbs,  and  plant  young 
trees  in  the  place  of  those  removed.  In  America,  whose 
magnificent  forests  are  nowhere  exceeded  in  variety  or 
beauty  or  value,  we  have  no  forest  schools,  no  trained  forest- 
ers, no  efficient  system  for  preventing  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  forest  wealth  to  which  we  are  the  spendthrift  heirs. 

Along  the  trails  of  this  primeval  wilderness  there  is  not 
a  single  prospector's  or  mountaineer's  cabin.     The  roads 
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from  the  valleys  usually  extend  but  little  beyond  the  oak 
belt,  in  a  few  cases  only  penetrating  the  coniferous  forests; 
and  above  Glenville  there  is  no  road  crossing  the  Western 
Divide.  But  along  the  foot-hill  roads  and  secluded  moun- 
tain valleys  lives  a  most  interesting  type  of  Californian  —  the 
Sierra  ranchman  and  mountaineer.  Every  summer  certain 
of  these  men,  though  few  in  number,  are  drawn  to  the  high 
forests,  as  the  breath  of  opening  spring  draws  the  migrating 
bird  northward.  They  pitch  their  camp  for  a  while  beside 
the  sparkling  soda  springs  of  the  high  mountains,  and 
move  from  one  Alpine  meadow  to  another,  as  the  pursuit 
of  their  pleasure  or  the  hunt  moves  them.  These  men 
have  pretty  clear  notions  of  right,  and,  with  the  fruit- 
rancher  of  the  plains,  understand  that  the  reasons  impelling 
the  Government  to  establish  the  reservation  are  —  first,  the 
conservation  of  the  valley  water  supply  in  its  mountain 
sources;  and,  second,  the  preservation  of  the  timber  for 
the  future  use  of  the  people.  Most  of  them  look  with  favor 
on  the  Government' s  action.  The  fruit-rancher  has  thought 
of  the  building  of  big  storage  reservoirs  to  retain  the 
freshet  waters  of  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
the  land  at  present  lying  waste  in  the  fertile  San  Joaquin 
Valley;  but  he  says  there  is  no  capital  available,  unless  the 
Government  is  willing  to  furnish  it.  The  mountaineer  is  less 
ambitious.  Some  think  that  their  time-honored  privilege 
of  occasionally  cutting,  on  the  Government  land,  a  sugar- 
pine  for  "  shakes,"  or  a  cedar  for  posts,  should  be  contin- 
ued. Some  are  irritated  because  no  more  forest  land 
adjoining  their  own  can  now  be  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  reservation  law,  while  the  profane 
sheep-herder  runs  riot  over  public  and  private  claims  alike. 
Such  men  naturally  insist  that  the  Government  shall  care 
for  its  land,  and  not  allow  it  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the 
adjoining  private  owner.  In  outlining  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservation,  it  was  intended,  I  am  informed  by  those 
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who  assisted  in  fixing  its  limits,  to  include  only  the  moun- 
tain chain,  from  its  untimbered  peaks,  down  through  the 
forest  belt  to,  and  including  most  of,  the  chaparral  belt.  But 
in  -many  cases,  following  section  lines,  the  boundaries  pass 
across  the  lower  canons  below  three  thousand,  or  even  two 
thousand  feet,  and  include  agricultural  land;  and  ranches 
already  "  proved  up  on  "  are  surrounded  by  the  reservation 
lands  —  a  condition  which  ought  to  be  altered,  as  it  occa- 
sions serious  complaint  from  the  better  class  of  citizens, 
and  gives  to  the  enemies  of  the  reservation  too  useful  an 
argument  against  the  system. 

The  general  testimony  of  the  mountain  and  foot-hill 
people  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  had  occurred 
during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  in  the  vegetation 
of  the  mountains  was  not  uninteresting.  They  assert 
that  the  undergrowth  in  the  mountain  forests  has  greatly 
decreased  since  sheep-herding  came  into  the  mountains. 
At  present  one  can  ride  his  horse  anywhere  through  these 
high  mountain  forests,  excepting  in  the  inaccessible  rocky 
places;  while  twenty  years  since  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  wandered  far  from  the  trails,  on  account 
of  the  underbrush,  undoubtedly  more  dense  than  in  the 
Northern  Sierras.  The  sheep  live  on  the  young  twigs  of 
these  undershrubs  and  on  the  small  annual  plants  under  the 
trees.  The  herders  add  to  this  destruction,  as  they  pass 
out  of  the  forest  in  the  autumn,  by  setting  fire  to  this  under- 
growth, in  order  to  insure  an  abundant  growth  of  tender 
sprouts  in  the  spring  following.  The  ranchmen  believe  this 
decrease  in  the  undergrowth  decreases  the  stream  flow  in 
the  valleys  below  during  the  summer,  the  water  from  the 
melting  snows  having  little  to  hold  it  in  check.  They  re- 
garded the  destruction  of  the  underbrush  as  more  detrimen- 
tal to  the  stream-flow  than  the  destruction  of  the  timber. 

White  River,  it  was  asserted,  formerly  flowed  in  mid- 
summer at  least  twenty-five  miles  below   its  present  limits. 
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Indeed,  it  is  now  dried  almost  to  its  source,  8500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Formerly  many  living  springs  were  to  be  found 
on  the  ranches  in  the  White  River  Valley,  all  of  which  now 
run  dry  in  midsummer. 

No  one  more  cordially  detests  the  sheep-herder,  that 
disturber  of  the  ancient  game  preserves,  than  the  rancher. 
To  him  the  herder  is  a  foreigner,  a  non-citizen,  a  parasite, 
who  intends  eventually  to  move  back  to  France,  or  Por- 
tugal, or  Ireland,  whence  he  came,  and  carry  with  him 
all  his  gains  pilfered  through  sheep-raising  on  land  not  his 
own. 

Where  the  sheep  pass  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  sum- 
mits, there  indeed  is  the  trail  of  destruction  and  death. 
Before  them  may  be  a  pretty  stretch  tinged  with  hosts  of 
red  or  yellow  Mimulus.  Behind  them  is  the  dust  of  a 
harrowed  field.  Before  them  may  be  a  level  meadow  in  the 
forest,  such  as  none  but  an  Alpine  sun  ever  shone  upon; 
velvet-green  is  the  tender  grass,  a  thousand  asters  of  one 
form  and  color  here,  a  thousand  dodecatheons  of  another 
form  and  color  there,  tiny  rills  of  cold  spring  water  dan- 
cing everywhere.  Behind  the  herd  are  no  flowers,  the 
green  grass  has  been  reaped,  as  by  the  Reaper  Death,  the 
water  is  foul  and  festering. 

To  pass  from  the  trampled  meadows  of  the  Reservation 
to  the  protected  meadows  of  the  National  Park  was  a 
lesson  in  patriotism.  The  nation  that  could  so  effectively 
preserve  the  inoffensive  plants,  merely  through  the  pres- 
ence of  a  handful  of  its  soldiers,  was  indeed  a  nation  worth 
living  for. 

The  glacial  lake  we  named  in  our  notes  the  ' '  Mountain 
Lake,' '  on  the  high  crest  between  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Tule  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kaweah,  was  bordered  by 
a  meadow  whose  flowers  were  grateful  all  day  and  all 
summer  long  to  the  protecting  arm  of  the  cavalry  they 
rarely  saw.     The  lakelet  was  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
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patrolled  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  perilously  near,  if  not 
within,  the  unprotected  Forest  Reservation.  It  was  reached 
only  after  a  long  climb  over  the  roughest  trail  we  saw,  and 
lay  in  a  rocky  but  shallow  depression  at  about  10,400  feet 
elevation.  The  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless,  deep-blue  sky; 
not  a  flaw  disturbed  the  clear,  brown  waters,  nor  a  swallow 
skimmed  over  their  surface.  On  the  shady  side  were 
thickets  of  low  willows,  and  about  the  rocks  on  the  shore 
fine  clumps  of  the  crimson  Sierra  "heather"  (Bryanthus), 
mingled  with  the  starry,  white  Ledum.  On  the  sunny 
side,  the  little  meadows  were  like  a  velvet  lawn  of  short, 
bright-green  grass.  No  hoof  had  trodden  them,  except 
perhaps  the  light-footed  deer.  Here  and  there  upon  their 
level  green  were  beds  of  crimson  Orthocarpus,  or  of  the 
dull-red  Pedicularis;  they  were  flecked  with  the  lavender 
Alpine  aster,  tiny  white  violets  were  everywhere;  but  other- 
wise the  meadow  was  a  green  stretch  of  turf.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  tamarack  pines  about  the  borders  were 
Mertensias,  with  their  blue  bells,  stately  yellow  Senecios, 
the  little  Alpine  buttercup,  with  a  score  of  lesser  species; 
but  nowhere  a  jungle,  nowhere  decay.  The  little  plants 
were  in  their  springtime  and  youth.  All  nature  was  at 
peace  with  them,  and  they  with  one  another.  As  the  sun 
disappeared,  a  chill  and  the  quiet  of  the  Alpine  solitudes 
crept  over  the  lake  and  the  meadow;  then  came  the  dark- 
ness, the  stars,  and  the  cold.  After  the  night,  the  sun  rose 
again,  but  upon  a  meadow  white  and  stiff  with  the  hoar 
frost.  As  it  melted,  not  a  blade  was  killed  nor  a  flower 
withered,  and  another  day  as  brilliant  as  yesterday  shone 
upon  a  meadow  as  beautiful  as  when  we  first  saw  it. 

There  are  few  honest  people  who  could  look  on  a  scene 
like  this  and  not  pray  for  the  increase  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  an  extension  of  its  administrative  powers  —  at 
least,  for  the  present  —  over  all  the  national  domain.  It  is 
only  the   sheep-herder   and   the   lumberman  governed  by 
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cupidity,  and  the  politician  who  preys  on  the  prejudices  of 
the  ignorant,  who  would  be  likely  to  object. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  any  plan  of  action  for  this 
Club.  There  is  already  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  on 
forest  management,  represented  by  writings  and  discussions 
in  American  journals,  which  is  agreed  to  by  most  Ameri- 
cans at  all  informed  on  this  subject.  The  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  public  forest  land  from  sale  and  entry;  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  experts  to  survey  it,  and 
decide  what  should  be  permanently  reserved  and  what 
should  be  sold;  the  consignment  of  the  forest  land  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  Army  until  foresters  can  be 
trained;  the  establishment  of  forest  schools,  and  the  giving 
of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  forestry  at  West  Point, — 
these  are  the  chief  points  practically  agreed  on. 

In  addition,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  appointment 
of  local  assistant  commissioners  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Commission  would  be  useful,  whose  duty  should  be 
to  study  the  needs  of  the  citizens  living  within  or  near  the 
boundaries  of  the  Forest  Reservations,  and  outline  some 
plan  for  the  selection  and  sale  of  the  ripe  timber  to  settlers 
and  others,  such  as  should  meet  their  needs  and  conform,  if 
possible,  to  their  desires  and  to  their  presumed  rights. 

Lastly,  game  is  decreasing,  and  there  are  scores  of 
streams  in  the  Sierra  entirely  devoid  of  fish.  The  stocking 
of  the  woods  and  the  streams  throughout  the  reservations, 
and  the  establishment  in  certain  sections  of  an  open  season 
for  the  sportsman,  would  greatly  increase  the  popularity 
and  usefulness  of  scientific  forest  administration. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

MEETING  OF  THE  SIERRA  CLUB 

Held  November  23,  1895. 


The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Sierra  Club  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  November  23,  1895.  The  topic 
announced,  "The  National  Parks  and  Forest  Reserva- 
tions," had  brought  together  a  large  audience  of  members 
and  friends  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Warren  Olney,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  evening  in  the  following  words: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  It  is  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Sierra  Club  to  have  enrolled  in  its  membership  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  California.  I  think  we 
are  peculiarly  happy  in  that  respect;  and  at  every  meeting 
of  the  Club  we  have  selected  some  member  who  does 
honor  to  the  Club  and  to  ourselves  by  presiding.  This 
evening  there  has  been  selected  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  this  State,  and  I  introduce  him  to  you  as 
the  President  of  the  evening — Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte." 

Professor  Le  Conte  then  made  the  following  brief  ad- 
dress : 

' '  This  meeting,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  important  question  of  the 
reservation  of  our  timber  lands,  and  thus  preserving  them; 
and  also  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the  National  and  State 
Parks.  I  have  been  asked  to  preside  because  I  am  pres- 
ently to  call  on  Mr.  Muir  to  make  his  report,  and  he  can 
do  it  better,  I  suppose,  while  not  presiding.       And  I  shall 
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call,  also,  on  Professor  Dudley  for  the  results  of  his  recent 
study  of  these  questions  in  the  Forest  Reservations  of  our 
Southern  Sierra. 

1 '  Of  these  two  subjects  I  have  named,  both  are  of  im- 
mediate and  pressing  importance.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  interest  connected  with  our  country — I  will  not  say  of 
greater,  but  of  more  pressing,  urgency  than  this  of  the  pre- 
servation of  our  timber  land.  The  timber  of  our  country 
is  disappearing  at  a  rate  which  is  simply  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Only  a  few  years,  and  there  will 
literally  be  none  left.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  timber,  not  only  for  the  purposes  for  which 
timber  is  used,  but  on  account  of  its  important  effect  even 
upon  our  agriculture.  For  though  the  rainfall  may  not  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  timber,  surely  it  is 
admitted  upon  all  hands  that  the  quantity  that  is  con- 
served in  the  soil  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  tim- 
ber. Now,  if  this  timber  were  disappearing  as  the  result  of 
legitimate  use  for  ourselves,  or  even  for  humanity,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  But  the  wasteful  disappearance  of  the  tim- 
ber is  simply  dreadful.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  have 
seen  and  all  of  you  have  seen.  How  often  do  we  find  the 
great  trunk  of  a  sugar  pine,  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  something  which 
Nature  has  been  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  years  in  con- 
structing, destroyed  in  a  few  hours;  and  only  one  block 
cut  off  for  a  few  shakes,  and  the  rest  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground  !  But  still  worse  have  been  the  horrible  fires.  I 
will  give  you  one  single  example  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  was  camping  on  the  shores  of  Crater  Lake.  I 
started  back  to  strike  the  railroad.  About  ten  miles  after 
leaving  Crater  Lake  I  struck  into  the  burnt  timber,  and  I 
rode  for  thirty  miles  through  the  densest  forest  I  think  I 
ever  saw.  Trees  standing  just  as  thick  as  they  could 
stand,  and  every  one  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  at  least, 
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in  height,  and  not  one  single  one  that  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  saddest  sights  I  ever 
saw.     But  I  know  that  this  is  a  common  occurrence. 

' '  Now,  I  know  perfectly  well  in  modern  times  there  is  a 
feeling  of  this  sort:  that  society,  and  the  state,  and  the 
government,  and  the  nation  are  made  for  the  individual. 
Well,  if  it  were  individual  in  the  plural,  it  would  not  be  so 
bad;  but  it  is  individual  in  the  singular.  In  other  words, 
the  maxim  is,  that  society  and  the  government  are  made  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  True;  but  the 
greatest  number  is  Number  One!  Now,  this  individual- 
ism has,  as  it  were,  run  mad.  I  hope  it  has  already  seen 
its  best  day,  and  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
interest  of  the  community  is  greater  than  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  takes  account  of 
all  other  individuals  as  well  as  of  Number  One. 

"But  I  will  put  it  another  way.  If  we  compare  the 
cultured  man  with  the  uncultured  man,  what  is  the  most 
striking  difference  ?  That  the  uncultured  man  is  trying  to 
live  for  the  interests  of  the  '  now, '  but  the  cultured  man  — 
and  in  proportion  as  he  is  cultured  —  looks  to  the  future  as 
well  as  to  the  present.  Now,  the  social  organism  is  also  an 
individual,  and  one  whose  life  is  not  for  a  day  or  a  few  years, 
but  is  perennial;  and  a  civilized  community  also  is  cultured 
and  civilized  just  in  proportion  as  it  looks  to  the  future  and 
to  the  future  generations,  as  well  as  to  the  present. 

' '  Now,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  can  save  our 
timber  land  except  complete  reservation  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Every  particle  of  it  that  is  yet  left  should  be 
reserved  by  the  Government,  and  used  in  a  thoroughly 
rational  way  for  legitimate  uses  only,  cultivating  the  trees 
as  well  as  the  soil,  and  removing  only  such  as  can  be 
steadily  replaced  by  fresh  growth.  In  this  way  the  forest 
will  increase  and  last  indefinitely. 

' '  And   now  the  question   of  the  reservations — I  mean 
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our  National  and  State  Parks — I  will  barely  mention.  Here 
our  interest  is  immediate  —  not  of  the  future  generations 
only,  but  of  our  own.  All  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
Sierra  know  how  much  our  pleasure,  and  pleasure  of  the 
highest  kind,  is  dependent  upon  these  parks.  But  for 
more  upon  this  subject,  we  will  now  listen  to  these  gentle- 
men who  are  especially  qualified  to  speak  upon  it;  and  first 
I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Muir." 

Mr.  Muir  then  addressed  the  Club  as  follows: 

"Sierra  Club  and  Friends: — When  I  was  requested 
by  the  directors  to  address  the  Club  on  the  parks  and 
reservations  of  the  Sierra,  with  reference  to-  their  preserva- 
tion and  management,  I  think  I  said  truly  that  this  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Club  dependent  on  the  action  of  Congress 
was  in  great  part  lawyer's  work,  and  that  Mr.  Olney,  our 
Vice-President,  ought  to  do  it.  You  know  that  I  have  not 
lagged  behind  in  the  work  of  exploring  our  grand  wilder- 
nesses, and  in  calling  everybody  to  come  and  enjoy  the 
thousand  blessings  they  have  to  offer.  I  have  faithfully 
inspected  gorges,  glaciers,  and  forests,  climbed  mountains 
and  trees,  and  lived  with  the  wild  animals,  and,  as  best  I 
could,  I  have  talked  and  written  about  them,  never  sparing 
myself.  But  this  it  seems  was  not  considered  enough  by 
the  directors.  More  still  was  required  of  me.  I  must  make 
speeches  and  lead  in  society  affairs.  This,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  not  reasonable.  This  formal,  legal,  unwild  work  is 
out  of  my  line,  and  if  any  harm  should  come  to  the  woods 
from  my  awkward,  unskillful  handling  of  the  subject  this 
evening,  then  you  must  lay  the  blame  where  it  belongs  — 
lay  it  on  our  Vice-President,  sitting  at  ease  there  on  the 
front  seat,  seemingly  unconscious  of  wrong.  I  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  this  speech  belonged  to  him,  but  all  my 
good  arguments  were  lost;  he  remained  as  obstinately  un- 
changeable and  unpersuadable  as  a  glacier  or  a  Scotchman. 
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' '  When  I  realized  that  I  must  speak  here  to-night,  I  tried 
to  prepare  a  compact  address  an  hour  or  less  in  length,  but 
the  subject  in  my  hands  proved  far  too  big.  Try  as  I 
might,  I  could  not  prevent  it  from  radiating  out  in  a  dozen 
different  directions,  which,  if  faithfully  pursued,  would  have 
made  a  speech  ten  or  twenty  hours  long,  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  any  formal  city  affair.  So  I  laid  down  my  pen 
in  despair,  and  saw  that  I  must  simply  trust  to  memory  and 
say  what  I  could  in  the  measured  time  allowed  me. 

1 '  This  last  summer  I  wanted  to  go  to  Alaska  to  explore 
some  fine  busy  glaciers  that  are  working  on  the  flanks  of 
Mt.  St.  Elias  and  the  mountains  about  Cook's  Inlet  and 
Prince  William's  Sound.  But  I  could  not  get  away  early 
enough  for  such  extended  explorations  as  would  be  re- 
quired there;  and  so  I  just  rambled  off  for  an  easy  six 
weeks'  saunter  in  the  Sierra  above  Yosemite,  and  about 
the  head-waters  of  the  Tuolumne,  and  down  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Tuolumne  to  Hetch  Hetchy  and  the  sugar- 
pine  woodi.  of  the  main  forest  belt.  On  this  ramble  I  was 
careful  to  note  the  results  of  the  four  years  of  protection 
the  region  had  enjoyed  as  a  park  under  the  care  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  found  them  altogether  delight- 
ful and  encouraging.  When  I  had  last  seen  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  region,  the  face  of  the  landscape  in  general 
was  broken  and  wasted,  like  a  beautiful  human  countenance 
destroyed  by  some  dreadful  disease.  Now  it  is  blooming 
again  as  one  general  garden,  in  which  beauty  for  ashes  has 
been  granted  in  fine  wild  measure.  The  flowers  and 
grasses  are  back  again  in  their  places  as  if  they  had  never 
been  away,  and  every  tree  in  the  park  is  waving  its  arms 
for  ioy.  Only  the  few  spots  held  as  cattle  ranches  under 
private  ownership  continue  to  look  frowzy  and  wasted;  but 
the  condition  of  even  these  has  been  greatly  improved 
under  protection  from  the  sheep  scourge.  Lilies  now  swing 
and   ring   their   bells   around   the   margins    of  the   forest 
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meadows  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  throughout 
the  lower  and  middle  portions  of  the  park.  The  broad 
tangles  and  beds  of  chaparral  have  put  forth  new  shoots 
and  leaves,  and  are  now  blooming  again  in  all  their  shaggy- 
beauty  and  fragrance.  The  open  spaces  on  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  beds  of  gilias  of  many  species  and  purple 
spraguea,  mohardella,  etc. ;  while  on  the  steeper  slopes  the 
driest  friable  soil,  that  was  most  deeply  raked  and  dib- 
bled by  the  hoofs  of  the  sheep,  has  been  replanted, 
mostly  by  a  delicate  species  of  gymnophytum,  whose  winged 
seeds  were  the  first  to  reach  those  desolate  places.  Soon, 
however,  they  will  be  followed  by  other  plants  to  enrich  the 
bloom;  for  in  the  work  of  beauty  Nature  never  stops. 

' '  In  the  highlands  of  the  park  the  tough  sod  of  the  glacier 
meadows  was  never  wholly  destroyed,  but  their  delicate 
grasses  were  not  allowed  to  bloom  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
trampling  sheep,  and  all  the  bright  flowers  that  so  charm- 
ingly enameled  the  close,  smooth  sod  —  gentians,  daisies, 
ivesias,  orthocarpus,  bryanthus,  etc.  —  vanished  as  if  not  a 
root  or  seed  had  been  spared.  This  year,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  I  found  these  blessed  flowers  blooming  again  in  their 
places  in  all  the  fineness  of  wildness  —  three  species  of 
gentians,  in  patches  acres  in  extent,  blue  as  the  sky,  blend- 
ing their  celestial  color  with  the  purple  panicles  of  the 
grasses,  and  the  daisies  and  bossy,  rosy  spikes  of  the 
varied  species  of  orthocarpus  and  bryanthus — nearly  every 
trace  of  the  sad  sheep  years  of  repression  and  destruction 
having  vanished.  Blessings  on  Uncle  Sam's  blue-coats  ! 
In  what  we  may  call  homeopathic  doses,  the  quiet,  orderly 
soldiers  have  done  this  fine  job,  without  any  apparent  fric- 
tion or  weak  noise,  in  the  still,  calm  way  that  the  United 
States  troops  do  their  duty.  Uncle  Sam  has  only  to  say: 
'There  is  your  duty,'  and  it  is  done.  This  makes  me 
think  of  what  Robert  Burns  says  about  the  effects  of  whisky. 
He  says: 
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'  Take  a  Scotchman  frae  his  hill, 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will 

And  there's  the  foe — 
He  '11  have  no  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow.' 

"So  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers,  in  attending  to  those  maraud- 
ing shepherds  and  their  flocks,  tried  to  gather  in  two  at  a 
blow.  A  very  suggestive  flock,  not  of  sheep,  but  of 
shepherds  and  their  dogs,  was  seen  this  summer  crossing 
the  Yosemite  National  Park.  Nine  Portuguese  shepherds 
and  eighteen  shepherd  dogs  were  marched  across  the  park 
from  the  extreme  northern  boundary,  across  the  Tuolumne 
Canon  and  the  rugged  topography  of  the  Merced  basin  to 
the  southern  boundary  at  Wawona,  and  presented  as  pris- 
oners before  Captain  Rodgers,  who  had  charge  of  the  troop 
guarding  the  park.  These  shepherds  submitted  to  being 
driven  along  over  hill  and  dale  day  after  day  as  peacefully 
as  sheep,  notwithstanding  they  had  a  little  previously  been 
boasting  of  their  fighting  qualities  and  the  surprising  excel- 
lence of  their  guns,  and  with  what  deadly  effect  they  would 
use  them  if  interfered  with  in  their  divine  right  of  stealing 
pasturage.  But  when  they  were  calmly  confronted  with  a 
soldier,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  a 
gun  of  much  surer  fire  than  theirs,  they  always  behaved 
well,  and  became  suddenly  unbelligerent.  Occasionally  a 
flock  would  be  found  in  some  remote,  hidden  valley  of  the 
park,  attended  by  three  or  four  shepherds,  so  that  a  watch 
could  be  kept  on  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
heights  around  the  camp.  But,  sooner  or  later,  they  would 
be  caught  and  made  to  obey  the  laws; — for  every  year  the 
whole  park  is  faithfully  policed. 

' '  In  my  wanderings  this  summer  I  met  small  squads  of 
mounted  soldiers  in  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  places, 
fording  roaring,  bowlder-choked  streams,  crossing  rugged 
canons,  ever  alert  and  watchful;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  the 
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extreme  roughness  of  the  topography  of  the  park  in  general, 
our  thanks  are  due  these  quiet  soldiers  for  unweariedly  facing 
and  overcoming  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  duty.  And 
always  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  in  our  changeful  Govern- 
ment there  is  one  arm  that  is  permanent  and  ever  to  be 
depended  on. 

"The  Yosemite  National  Park  was  made  October  1, 
1890.  For  many  years  I  had  been  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
'  Save  the  forests  ! '  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  effective 
was  done  in  the  matter  until  shortly  before  the  park  was 
organized.  In  the  summer  of  1889,  I  took  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Century  Magazine  out  for  a  walk  in  Yosemite 
and  in  the  woods  and  bowlder-choked  canons  around  it; 
and  when  we  were  camped  one  day  at  the  Big  Tuolumne 
Meadows,  my  friend  said,  '  Where  are  all  those  wonderful 
flower  gardens  you  write  so  much  about  ? '  And  I  had  to 
confess — woe 's  me  ! — that  uncountable  sheep  had  eaten  and 
trampled  them  out  of  existence.  Then  he  said,  'Can't 
something  be  done  to  restore  and  preserve  so  wonderful  a 
region  as  this?  Surely  the  people  of  California  are  not 
going  to  allow  these  magnificent  forests,  on  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  State  depends,  to  be  destroyed?'  Then 
a  National  Park  was  proposed,  and  I  was  requested  to  write 
some  articles  about  the  region  to  help  call  attention  to  it, 
while  the  Century  was  freely  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  every  friend  that  could  be  found  was  called  on  to  write 
or  speak  a  good  word  for  it.  The  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  became  interested,  and  began  to  work,  and  so  did 
the  State  University.  Even  the  soulless  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  never  counted  on  for  anything  good,  helped 
nobly  in  pushing  the  bill  for  this  park  through  Congress. 
Mr.  Stow  in  particular  charged  our  members  of  Congress 
that  whatever  they  neglected  they  must  see  that  the  bill  for 
a  National  Park  around  Yosemite  Valley  went  through. 
And  in  a  little  over  a  year  from  the  time  of  our  first  talk 
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beside  that  Tuolumne  camp-fire  the  bill  organizing  the  park 
passed  Congress,  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  guarding  it. 

"But  no  sooner  were  the  boundaries  of  the  park  es- 
tablished, than  interested  parties  began  to  try  to  break 
through  them.  Last  winter  a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
have  the  area  of  the  park  cut  down  nearly  one-half.  But  the 
Sierra  Club  and  other  good  friends  of  the  forests  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent  made  a  good  defense,  and  to-day  the 
the  original  boundaries  are  still  unbroken. 

' '  The  battle  we  have  fought,  and  are  still  fighting,  for  the 
forests  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  conflict  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  end  of  it.  I  trust, 
however,  that  our  Club  will  not  weary  in  this  forest  well- 
doing. The  fight  for  the  Yosemite  Park  and  other  forest 
parks  and  reserves  is  by  no  means  over;  nor  would  the 
fighting  cease,  however  much  the  boundaries  were  contract- 
ed. Every  good  thing,  great  and  small,  needs  defense.  The 
smallest  forest  reserve,  and  the  first  I  ever  heard  of,  was  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden;  and  though  its  boundaries  were  drawn 
by  the  Lord,  and  embraced  only  one  tree,  yet  even  so 
moderate  a  reserve  as  this  was  attacked.  And  I  doubt  not, 
if  only  one  of  our  grand  trees  on  the  Sierra  were  reserved 
as  an  example  and  type  of  all  that  is  most  noble  and 
glorious  in  mountain  trees,  it  would  not  be  long  before  you 
would  find  a  lumberman  and  a  lawyer  at  the  foot  of  it, 
eagerly  proving  by  every  law  terrestrial  and  celestial  that 
that  tree  must  come  down.  So  we  must  count  on  watch- 
ing and  striving  for  these  trees,  and  should  always  be  glad 
to  find  anything  so  surely  good  and  noble  to  strive  for. 

"The  preservation  of  specimen  sections  of  natural  flora — 
bits  of  pure  wildness — was  a  fond,  favorite  notion  of  mine 
long  before  I  heard  of  national  parks.  When  my  father 
came  from  Scotland,  he  settled  in  a  fine  wild  region  in  Wis- 
consin, beside  a  small  glacier  lake  bordered  with  white  pond- 
lilies.     And  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  just  below  our 
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house,  there  was  a  carex  meadow  full  of  charming  flowers — 
cypripediums,  pogonias,  calopogons,  asters,  goldenrods, 
etc., — and  around  the  margin  of  the  meadow  many  nooks  rich 
in  flowering  ferns  and  heathworts.  And  when  I  was  about 
to  wander  away  on  my  long  rambles  I  was  sorry  to  leave 
that  precious  meadow  unprotected;  therefore,  I  said  to  my 
brother-in-law,  who  then  owned  it,  '  Sell  me  the  forty  acres 
of  lake  meadow,  and  keep  it  fenced,  and  never  allow  cattle 
or  hogs  to  break  into  it,  and  I  will  gladly  pay  you  whatever 
you  say.  I  want  to  keep  it  untrampled  for  the  sake  of  its 
ferns  and  flowers;  and  even  if  I  should  never  see  it  again, 
the  beauty  of  its  lilies  and  orchids  are  so  pressed  into  my 
mind  I  shall  always  enjoy  looking  back  at  them  in  imagina- 
tion, even  across  seas  and  continents,  and  perhaps  after  I 
am  dead.'  But  he  regarded  my  plan  as  a  sentimental 
dream  wholly  impracticable.  The  fence  he  said  would 
surely  be  broken  down  sooner  or  later,  and  all  the  work 
would  be  in  vain.  Eighteen  years  later  I  found  the  deep- 
water  pond-lilies  in  fresh  bloom,  but  the  delicate  garden-sod 
of  the  meadow  was  broken  up  and  trampled  into  black  mire. 
On  the  same  Wisconsin  farm  there  was  a  small  flowery,  ferny 
bog  that  I  also  tried  to  save.  It  was  less  than  half  an  acre 
in  area,  and  I  said,  '  Surely  you  can  at  least  keep  for  me  this 
little  bog. '  Yes,  he  would  try.  And  when  I  had  left  home, 
and  kept  writing  about  it,  he  would  say  in  reply,  '  Let  your 
mind  rest,  my  dear  John;  the  mudhole  is  safe,  and  the  frogs 
in  it  are  singing  right  merrily. '  But  in  less  that  twenty  years 
the  beauty  of  this  little  glacier-bog  also  was  trampled  away. 
' '  Next,  I  tried  to  save  a  quarter-section  of  the  flowery 
San  Joaquin  plain  when  it  began  to  be  plowed  for  farms; 
but  this  scheme  also  failed,  as  the  fence  around  it  could 
not  be  kept  up  without  constant  watching,  night  and  day. 
For  the  same  cause,  I  did  not  take  up  a  timber  claim  in 
the  sugar-pine  woods.  But  now  we  have  this  magnificent 
park,  with  all  the  world  interested  in  keeping  it. 
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"When  I  first  saw  Yosemite,  and  read  the  notices  posted 
by  the  State  Commissioners,  forbidding  the  cutting  or  mar- 
ring the  beauty  in  any  way  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  etc. ,  I 
said,  '  How  fine  it  is  that  this  grand  valley  has  been  made 
a  park,  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  world !  Here  we 
shall  have  a  section  of  the  wonderful  flora  of  the  mountains 
of  California,  with  most  of  its  wild  inhabitants  preserved, 
when  all  about  it  has  been  injured  or  destroyed.'  But 
instead  of  enjoying  special  protection,  on  account  of  its 
marvelous  grandeur,  it  has  suffered  special  destruction,  for 
lack  of  the  extraordinary  care  that  so  much  trampling 
travel  in  it  required.  Therefore,  now,  instead  of  being 
most  preciously  cared  for  as  the  finest  of  all  the  park- 
gardens,  it  looks  like  a  frowzy,  neglected  backwoods 
pasture.  The  best  meadows  are  enclosed  for  hay-fields  by 
unsightly  fences,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  floor  of  the  valley 
is  given  up  to  the  destructive  pasturage  of  horses  belonging 
to  campers  and  those  kept  for  the  use  of  tourists.  Each 
year  the  number  of  campers  increases,  and,  of  course, 
destructive  trampling  and  hacking  becomes  heavier  from 
season  to  season.  Camping  parties,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
valley,  are  required  to  report  to  the  Guardian,  to  register 
and  have  camp-grounds  assigned  them,  and  their  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  rules  and  regulations  prohibiting  the 
cutting  of  trees  and  underbrush,  etc. ;  but  as  the  Guardian 
has  no  power  to  enforce  the  rules  —  has  not  a  single 
policeman  under  his  orders,  —  they  are  of  non-effect,  or 
nearly  so.  Most  campers  and  tourists  appreciate  their 
privileges,  but  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  need  the  services 
of  a  soldier  as  much  as  the  sheep-owners  who  break  over 
the  boundaries  of  the  park.  Not  a  single  horse  or  cow 
should  be  allowed  to  trample  the  Yosemite  garden.  It 
was  given  to  the  State  for  a  higher  use  than  pasturage. 
Hay  and  grain  in  abundance  may  be  hauled  into  the 
valley  and  sold  to  the  owners  of  saddle-trains  and  campers, 
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at  moderate  prices,  at  stables  and  corrals  provided  by  the 
Commission.  Then,  of  course,  every  disfiguring  fence  would 
be  useless,  and  the  wild  vegetation  would  be  gradually 
restored. 

' '  Since  the  fires  that  formerly  swept  through  the  valley 
have  been  prevented,  the  underbrush  requires  much  ex- 
pensive attention,  that  will  call  for  the  services  of  a  skilled 
landscape  artist.  The  wasting  banks  of  the  river  also  re- 
quire treatment  of  the  same  kind,  and  so,  indeed,  does  the 
whole  wasted  floor  of  the  valley.  As  far  as  the  hotel  and 
saddle-train  service  is  concerned,  little  fault  can  be  found; 
but  good  management  of  the  valley  in  general  by  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  terms 
of  office  depend  on  ever-changing  politics,  must,  I  think, 
be  always  difficult  or  impossible  as  long  as  the  people  of 
California  remain  lukewarm  and  apathetic  in  the  matter. 
The  solution  of  the  whole  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
recession  of  the  valley  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  form 
a  part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  which  naturally  it  is. 
One  management  for  both  is  enough;  and  management  by 
the  unchanging  War  Department  must  be  better  than  State 
management,  ever  changing  and  wavering  with  the  political 
pulse.  Anyhow,  people  usually  get  what  they  deserve; 
and  Californians  can  obtain  immensely  better  results,  even 
from  a  State  Commission,  if  they  really  care  enough. 
Golden  Gate  Park,  under  State  Commissioners,  is  well 
managed.  Emerson  says:  'Things  refuse  to  be  misman- 
aged long,'  and  now,  when  Yosemite  affairs  seem  at  their 
worst,  there  are  hopeful  signs  in  sight. 

' '  A  landscape  artist  has  lately  made  a  complete  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  valley  floor  with  reference  to  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  treatment.  This  is  a  good  beginning,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  present  managing  board.  To  Commis- 
sioner Fields  in  particular  I  think  the  thanks  of  our  Club 
are  due  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  valley,  and  is  doing. 
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Years  ago,  in  discussing  Yosemite  affairs,  he  said  to  me 
that  he  did  not  think  any  of  the  Commissioners  were  land- 
scape artists,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would 
as  soon  try  to  make  his  own  boots  as  to  attempt  to  do  the 
landscape  work  required  in  the  valley.  Unfortunately,  his 
term  of  office  expires  in  a  few  months;  but  I  trust  that  the 
Governor  will  re-appoint  him. 

"This  year,  nearly  as  many  campers  as  tourists  visited  the 
valley,  and  their  stay  was  much  longer.  It  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  so  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  growing 
up  in  California  are  going  to  the  mountains  every  summer 
and  becoming  good  mountaineers,  and,  of  course,  good 
defenders  of  the  Sierra  forests  and  of  all  the  reviving 
beauty  that  belongs  to  them.  For  every  one  that  I  found 
mountaineering  back  of  Yosemite  in  the  High  Sierra,  ten 
years  ago,  I  this  year  met  more  than  a  hundred.  Many  of 
these  young  mountaineers  were  girls,  in  parties  of  ten  or 
fifteen,  making  bright  pictures  as  they  tramped  merrily 
along  through  the  forest  aisles,  with  the  sparkle  and  ex- 
hilaration of  the  mountains  in  their  eyes  —  a  fine,  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times. 

"How  vividly  my  own  first  camping  trip  in  the  Sierra 
comes  to  mind!  When  I  set  out  on  the  long  excursion 
that  led  to  California,  I  wandered,  afoot  and  alone,  from 
Indiana  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a  plant-press  on  my 
back,  holding  an  easy  course  southward,  like  the  birds 
when  they  are  going  from  winter  to  summer.  Thus  I 
made  my  way  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  Thence  I 
crossed  the  gulf  to  Cuba,  and  enjoyed  the  rich  tropical 
flora  there  for  a  few  months,  intending  to  go  from  there  to 
the  north  end  of  South  America,  and  thence  through  the 
woods  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  then  float 
down  that  grand  river  to  the  ocean.  But  a  lingering  fever, 
caught  in  the  Florida  swamps,  compelled  me  to  seek 
cooler   climates,  and    I    came   here.     All   the    world   was 
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before  me,  and  every  day  was  a  holiday.  I  stopped  one 
day  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  asked  the  nearest  way  out 
to  the  untrampled  part  of  the  country.  '  But  where  do 
you  want  to  go  ? '  asked  the  man  to  whom  I  had  applied 
for  this  important  information.  '  To  any  place  that  is 
wild,'  I  said.  This  reply  startled  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
fear  I  might  be  crazy,  and  that,  therefore,  the  sooner  I  was 
got  out  of  town  the  better;  so  he  directed  me  to  the  Oak- 
land Ferry.  From  East  Oakland  I  started  up  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  on  the  first  of  April,  after  a  wet  winter.  The 
warm  sunny  air  was  fairly  throbbing  with  lark  song,  and 
the  hills  back  of  the  cultivated  fields  were  covered  with 
bloom,  making  bright  masses  of  color  side  by  side  and 
interblending,  blue  and  purple  and  yellow,  from  many 
species  of  gilias,  lupins,  compositae,  etc. ,  now  mostly  lost. 
Of  course,  with  such  an  advertisement  of  plant  wealth  I 
was  soon  on  those  hills,  and  the  glowing  days  went  by 
uncounted.  Inquiring  the  way  to  Yosemite,  I  was 
directed  through  the  Pacheco  Pass,  and  from  the  summit 
of  this  pass  I  gained  my  first  view  of  the  Sierra,  with  its 
belts  of  forests  and  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento Valleys.  It  was  on  one  of  those  perfectly  pure,  rich, 
ripe  days  of  California  sun -gold,  when  distant  views 
seemed  as  clear  as  near  ones,  and  I  have  always  thanked 
the  Lord  that  I  came  here  before  the  dust  and  smoke  of 
civilization  had  dimmed  the  sky,  and  before  the  wild 
bloom  had  vanished  from  the  plain. 

' ( Descending  the  pass,  I  waded  out  into  the  marvelous 
bloom  of  the  San  Joaquin  when  it  was  in  its  prime.  It  was 
all  one  sea  of  golden  and  purple  bloom,  so  deep  and  dense 
that  in  walking  through  it  you  would  press  more  than  a 
hundred  flowers  at  every  step.  In  this  flower-bed,  five 
hundred  miles  long,  during  my  first  walk  through  it,  I 
used  to  camp  by  just  lying  down  wherever  night  overtook 
me,  and  the  flowers  closed  over  me  as  if  I  had  sunk  be- 
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neath  the  waters  of  a  lake;  the  radiant  heads  of  the  com- 
positae  touching  each  other,  ray  to  ray,  shone  above  me 
like  the  thickest  star-clusters  of  the  sky;  and,  in  the 
morning,  I  sometimes  found  plants  that  were  new  to  me 
looking  me  in  the  face,  so  that  my  botanical  studies  would 
begin  before  I  got  up.  Not  even  in  Florida  or  Cuba  had  I 
seen  anything  half  so  glorious.  But  I  must  make  haste  to 
the  forests.  Crossing  the  San  Joaquin  at  Hill's  Ferry,  I 
followed  the  Merced  into  the  Sierra  foot-hills  on  my  way 
to  Yosemite,  and  at  Coulterville  was  warned  not  to 
attempt  to  go  to  the  Valley  so  early  in  the  season,  as  the 
snow  was  ten  feet  deep  on  the  mountains.  But1  this  news 
was  only  a  joyful  exhilaration,  and  I  pushed  on,  my  mind 
glowing  with  visions  of  the  pine-trees  I  had  heard  of,  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  snow  ten  feet  deep,  and,  beyond  these 
riches,  the  Yosemite  rocks  and  waterfalls.  Of  course,  the 
trail  was  buried,  but  I  found  my  way  easily,  holding  a 
general  easterly  direction,  and  getting  now  and  then  from 
the  top  of  some  headland  a  glimpse  of  the  Merced  Canon, 
which  was  my  main  guide. 

"At  Crane  Flat,  I  reached  the  main  forest  belt,  and  there 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  giants  of  the  Sierra  woods  in 
all  their  glory.  Sugar  pines  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
high,  with  their  long  arms  outspread  over  the  spiry  silver 
firs  and  the  yellow  pine,  libocedrus  and  Douglas  spruce. 

"  I  began  eagerly  to  sketch  the  noblest  specimens,  trying 
to  draw  every  leaf  and  branch.  This  was  in  1868.  I  was 
perfectly  free;  and  I  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  long  ere  I 
could  get  out  of  those  woods,  and,  as  you  know,  I  am 
not  out  of  them  yet.  Then  the  sugar  pine  seemed  to  me 
the  priest  of  the  woods,  ever  addressing  the  surrounding 
trees, —  everybody  that  has  ears  to  hear, — and  blessing 
them.  Few  are  altogether  deaf  to  the  preaching  of  pine- 
trees.  Their  sermons  on  the  mountains  go  to  our  hearts; 
and  if  people  in  general  could  be  got  into  the  woods,  even 
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for  once,  to  hear  the  trees  speak  for  themselves,  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  forest  preservation  would  vanish. 

"It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  by  those  who 
know  them  best,  that  ours  are  the  grandest  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  trees  in  the  world.  Once  I  was  seated  by  a 
camp-fire  on  Mt.  Shasta,  in  the  main  forest  belt,  with  Asa 
Gray  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who,  as  you  know,  has  seen 
and  studied  all  the  great  forests  of  the  world,  and  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  coniferous  forest  that 
rivaled  ours.  He  said  'No;  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  individual  trees,  and  in  number  and  variety  of  species, 
the  forest  of  the  Sierra  surpasses  all  others.'  In  the  forests 
of  Switzerland  which  I  saw  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  are 
so  carefully  preserved  and  managed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  select  a  hundred  of  the  largest  trees  that  would  equal  in 
weight  a  single  specimen  of  the  largest  of  our  sequoias,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  kingly  beauty  and  majesty.  '  They 
are,'  as  Hooker  says,  'the  noblest  of  a  noble  race,' 
while  the  sugar  pine  is  the  king  of  pines,  though  no  less 
than  eighty  species  are  known  to  science. 

"The  Sierra  forests  are  growing  just  where  they  do  the 
most  good  and  where  their  removal  would  be  followed  by 
the  greatest  number  of  evils.  The  welfare  of  the  people 
in  the  valleys  of  California  and  the  welfare  of  the  trees  on  the 
mountains  are  so  closely  related  that  the  farmers  might  say 
that  oranges  grow  on  pine-trees,   and  wheat,  and  grass. 

"  Now,  any  kind  of  forest  on  the  flank  of  the  Sierra  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  as  a  cover  for  the  irrigating 
streams.  But  in  our  forests  we  have  not  only  a  perfect 
cover,  but  also  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  trees  in 
every  way,  and  of  the  highest  value,  spiritual  and  material, 
so  that  even  the  angels  of  heaven  might  well  be  eager  to 
come  down  and  camp  in  their  leafy  temples. 

"But  Professor  Dudley  has  an  address  for  this  evening, 
and  I  fear  I  am  taking  his  time." 
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Professor  Dudley.  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  continue  instead." 

Mr.  Muir.  "  Mr.  Camminetti  said  last  winter  that  there 
were  seventy-five  actual  farms  included  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  whose  owners  were  all  praying  to  have  the 
boundaries  so  changed  as  to  leave  their  farms  out.  But 
this  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  park  that  can  properly  be  called  a  farm,  but  only 
garden-patches,  small  hay-meadows,  and  cattle-ranches; 
and  all  the  owners,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  rejoicing  in  their 
protection  from  the  sheep  scourge. 

' '  The  two  Sequoia  National  Parks  are  also  protected  by 
a  troop  of  cavalry;  but  the  grand  Sierra  Forest  Reservation, 
extending  from  the  south  boundary  of  the  Yosemite  Park 
to  the  Kern  River,  is  not  yet  protected.  Many  Government 
notices  were  nailed  on  trees  along  the  trails  as  warnings  to 
trespassers;  but  as  there  was  no  one  on  the  ground  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  rules,  cattle  and  sheep-owners 
have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Runcie,  who  is  familiar  with  army  affairs,  and 
last  summer  spent  some  time  with  the  troops  guarding  the 
sequoia  parks,  says  that  the  troops  stationed  every  summer 
in  the  sequoia  parks  could  also  effectually  guard  the  great 
forest  reserve  at  the  same  time,  if  only  the  military  authority- 
were  extended  over  it.  This  we  hope  will  be  done.  But 
we  must  remember  that  after  all  trespassers  are  kept  off 
the  parks  and  reservations  and  running  fires  prevented, 
much  more  will  remain  to  be  done.  The  underbrush  and 
young  trees  will  grow  up  as  they  are  growing  in  Yosemite, 
and  unless  they  are  kept  under  control  the  danger  from 
some  chance  fire,  from  lightning,  if  from  no  other  source, 
will  become  greater  from  year  to  year.  The  larger  trees 
will  then  be  in  danger.  Forest  management  must  be  put 
on  a  rational,  permanent  scientific  basis,  as  in  every  other 
civilized  country." 
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Professor  William  Russell  Dudley,  of  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  was  then  called  upon,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Club:  —  Before  beginning  the  few  remarks  I  have  pre- 
pared for  this  occasion,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  thing  that 
Mr.  Muir  spoke  of  just  before  he  closed,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  very  few  soldiers  that  probably  would  be 
needed  to  protect  even  so  large  a  territory  as  the  forest 
reservation  south  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park.  I  was 
in  that  region  this  summer,  as  you  know,  and  while  we 
came  across  a  number  of  large  flocks  of  sheep,  there  were 
not  so  many  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  ranchers 
and  hunters  said  there  was  not  one-third  of  the  number 
that  was  in  the  region  the  summer  before.  Their  reason 
was,  that  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  in  the  adjoining 
Sequoia  National  Park,  and  their  raids  on  certain  sheep- 
herders  found  in  the  park, —  taking  the  herders  off  to  Los 
Angeles,  I  believe,  —  and  the  consequent  scattering  of  the 
flocks,  had  alarmed  the  sheep-herders  generally,  although 
they  knew  that  there  was  no  regular  police  force  to  patrol 
the  reservation." 

Professor  Dudley  then  read  a  portion  of  the  address 
printed  in  full  on  pages  254—267  of  this  number  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  In  conclusion,  he  added  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  concerning  the  urgent  need  of  a  redwood 
reservation  in  our  Coast  Range  mountains: 

"  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Club  to  one 
thing  further:  There  are  still  large  tracts  standing  of  the 
redwoods  of  the  Coast  Ranges.  All  that  portion  lying 
south  of  San  Francisco  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
and  probably  all  the  surveyed  tracts  of  redwood  timber  in 
Mendocino  and  Humboldt  Counties  are  similarly  disposed 
of.  There  is  no  lumber  produced  in  California  of  greater 
general  utility.     And  no  one  doubts  that  the  cutting  of  the 
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entire  redwood  forest  of  the  coast,  and  the  accompanying 
destruction  of  the  young  timber  and  second  growth,  through 
the  present  wasteful  methods  of  lumbermen,  are  only  ques- 
tions of  time.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  establishment 
of  several  redwood  parks,  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  Government,  should  claim  the  immediate  attention 
and  receive  the  snpport  of  the  Sierra  Club,  before  in- 
creased railroad  facilities  have  enabled  private  owners  to 
make  such  inroads  on  timber  now  standing  as  to  render 
the  parks  impossible.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  red- 
woods of  the  northern  counties;  but  obviously  a  large  park 
in  the  best  portion  of  the  unsurveyed  Government  lands  — 
and  I  understand  there  is  redwood  forest  still  unsurveyed  — 
should  be  established,  and  a  strong  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  from  private  owners  some  basin  in  Santa  Cruz  or 
San  Mateo  Counties,  such  as  the  'Big  Basin'  of  Wardell's 
Creek  or  the  basin  of  Gazos  Creek,  to  serve  as  a  natural 
park,  and  an  illustration  to  future  generations  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  primeval  Coast  Range  forest." 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 
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NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


It  has  for  some  time  been  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  not  all  of  the  legitimate  interests  and  activities  of  the  Sierra 
Club  can  be  expected  to  find  appropriate  expression  and  record 
in  the  shape  of  regular  articles  printed  in  its  Bulletin.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  matters  of  real  importance  often  fail  of  such 
formal  presentation;  and,  unless  some  other  means  is  provided, 
much  valuable  thought  and  achievement  on  the  part  of  individuals 
is  inevitably  lost  to  the  Club  and  to  the  world.  In  hopes  of  stop- 
ping this  waste,  and  at  the  same  time  of  establishing  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  effective  co-operation  throughout  our  membership,  it  was 
proposed  last  summer  to  establish  a  department  of  "Notes  and 
Correspondence."  The  suggestion  seemed  to  meet  with  so  much 
approval  that  shortly  thereafter  a  general  circular  was  sent  out  invit- 
ing communications,  whether  in  the  form  of  information  or  of  sug- 
gestion, upon  all  topics  related  to  the  general  interests  and  activities 
of  the  Sierra  Club.  To  this  invitation  there  has  already  been  a  very 
gratifying  response,  although  by  no  means  so  general  as  it  is  hoped 
there  may  be  after  the  department  is  once  fairly  in  operation. 

To  all  those  who  have  been  kind  enough  on  this  occasion  to 
communicate  with  the  Editor  his  thanks  are  especially  due.  It  will 
not  be  expected,  of  course,  that  every  such  communication  can  find 
place,  or  even  distinct  mention,  in  these  columns.  But  every  such 
communication  is  not  only  welcome,  but  is  of  real  value  to  the 
Club,  in  making  those  who  are  in  charge  of  its  affairs  acquainted 
with  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  its  members,  the  lines  of  their 
various  interests,  and  the  trend  of  their  thought. 


The  most  memorable  achievement  of  any  of  our  members  in  the 
field  this  last  summer  is,  no  doubt,  the  completion  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore S.  Solomons  of  his  arduous  quest  of  a  route  through  the  great 
wilderness  between  the  Yosemite  and  the  King's  River  Canon. 
With  his  explorations  and  adventures  of  the  two  previous  seasons 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  already  somewhat  familiar.  Going 
this  time  by  a  new  route  directly  to  the  terminus  of  his  last  year's 
journey  —  where  the  storm  broke  and  compelled  his  retreat, —  he 
and  his  companion,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Bonner,  made  their  way  thence 
to  King's  River,  photographing,  mapping,  naming  peaks,  exploring 
canons  and  passes,  and  gathering  all  possible  information  regard- 
ing a  region  hitherto  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown.    A  Sierra  Club 
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register-box  was  placed  by  them  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Goddard, 
and  another  on  the  Tehipitee  Dome. 

The  results  of  this  exploration  Mr.  Solomons  finds  far  too  vol- 
uminous for  any  detailed  publication  in  our  Bulletin.  Since  his 
return,  however,  he  has  been  diligently  engaged  in  putting  them 
into  permanent  form.  First  of  all  there  will  be  a  full  type-written 
report  of  some  one  hundred  sheets,  carefully  embodying  all  the 
observations  and  information  secured  during  his.  three  summers' 
work,  the  whole  carefully  arranged  for  convenience  of  record  and 
consultation.  To  accompany  and  illustrate  this  report  is  an  album 
of  all  the  photographs  taken  during  the  whole  exploration,  supple- 
mented by  a  fine  series  of  some  thirty  5XS  photographs  of  the 
Tehipitee  Valley  and  the  upper  Middle  Fork  of  King's  River, 
contributed  by  Mr.  George  Fiske,  of  Sanger.  Last,  but  not  least, 
is  a  large  map,  not  merely  embodying  all  obtainable  topographical 
information  concerning  the  region  traversed,  but  showing  the 
nature  and  reliability  of  every  trail  or  route  encountered,  and  the 
location  and  compass-direction  of  the  camera  for  every  photo- 
graph taken.  When  completed,  the  whole  will  be  readily  accessi- 
ble to  members  in  the  rooms  of  the  Club ;  for  Mr.  Solomons  very 
generously  proposes  to  present  to  the  Sierra  Club,  as  its  fitting 
custodian,  this  memorial  of  his  three  years'  quest. 

Lieutenant  N.  F.  McClure  has  presented  to  the  Club  a  fine 
blue-print  of  his  new  map  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park.  The 
work  is  specially  valuable  as  embodying,  in  addition  to  all  previ- 
ous information,  the  results  of  the  Lieutenant's  own  explorations 
durying  the  past  two  seasons  in  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible 
portions  of  the  reservation.  The  map  may  be  consulted  where  it 
now  hangs,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sierra  Club,  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  A  communication  from  Lieutenant  McClure,  giving 
itineraries  of  three  new  routes  in  various  portions  of  the  Park,  is 
reserved  for  publication  in  our  next  number. 


During  the  month  of  June,  1895,  Mr.  J.  N.  Le  Conte,  with 
Professor  C.  L.  Cory  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Corbett,  made  a  hasty  trip 
through  the  King's  River  Canon,  and  via  the  Kearsarge  Pass  and 
Hockett  Trail,  to  Mt.  Whitney,  returning  to  the  plains  by  way  of 
Mineral  King  and  the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  trip  was  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Brewer  from 
the  King's  River  Canon.  The  south  wall  of  the  Canon  was 
climbed  by  the  gorge  just  east  of  the  Grand  Sentinel.  This  led 
by  a  very  rough  route  to  a  well-marked  pass  immediately  to  the 
east  of  Avalanche  Peak.  This  pass  is  on  the  divide  between 
Roaring  River  and  the  main  South  Fork,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
about  10,500  feet.     From  this  point  an  easy  way  was  found  south- 
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ward  along  the  mountain  side,  till  the  first  large  stream  coming  in 
from  the  east  was  encountered.  This  was  found  to  head  in  Mt. 
Brewer,  and  the  ascent  was  made  by  following  up  the  south 
branch  of  the  stream,  when  it  forked  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
to  the  crest  of  the  "Western  Divide."  This  latter  was  then 
followed  northward  to  the  summit.  A  monument  was  built,  and  a 
Sierra  Club  register-box  was  deposited  there  on  June  10th.  No 
records  or  marks  of  any  sort  were  found  to  show  that  any  one 
had  made  an  ascent  since  Professor  Brewer's  in  1864.  The  route 
just  described  is,  of  course,  inpracticable  for  pack-animals.  To 
make  the  trip  as  this  party  did  would  require  three  days.  A  re- 
connoissance  into  the  canon  of  the  Roaring  River  showed  it  to  be 
utterly  impassable.  The  gorge  is  sheer  wall  on  the  one  hand, 
and  steep  glaciated  slope  on  the  other,  with  the  river  filling  all  the 
space  between. 

Since  his  return  Mr.  Le  Conte  has  been  diligently  at  work  com- 
pleting the  new  map  he  has  been  compiling  for  the  Sierra  Club. 
It  will  include  practically  the  same  territory  as  that  covered  by 
the  two  sheets  of  the  old  map,  and  is  of  the  same  scale.  Much 
reliable  material  has  been  added  from  the  new  sheets  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  of  the  region  about  the  Yosemite  Valley.  A 
strip  from  10  to  20  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long,  along  the  main 
divide  of  the  Sierra,  has  been  drawn  almost  entirely  from  original 
work  by  members  of  the  Club.  The  region  is  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  main  crest,  and  has  never  before  been  mapped  with 
even  a  small  degree  of  accuracy.  Many  additions  and  corrections, 
moreover,  have  been  made  throughout  the  entire  area.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  map  may  be  published  this  coming  spring. 

Later  in  the  season  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Brewer  was  made  by 
Professor  Bolton  C.  Brown  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Clark,  from  a  camp  at 
the  large  lake  on  the  south  fork  of  Bubb's  Creek.  Keeping  along 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  the  left-hand  spur,  they  reached  the  head 
of  the  gorge  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  peak,  up  which  they 
climbed  to  within  two  or  three  hundred  feet  of  the  top.  Turning 
then  to  the  left,  they  gained  the  ridge  between  the  eastern  and 
western  faces  of  the  mountain,  and  followed  it  up  to  the  summit. 
The  ascent  occupied  about  five  hours. 


Mr.  Warren  Gregory's  article  on  the  Kern  and  King's  River 
Divide  in  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  No.  6,  left,  as  will  be 
remembered,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  peak  which  his  party 
climbed  was  really  Tyndall  or  not.  A  subsequent  canvass  of  all 
the  data  accessible  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  party  had 
failed  to  reach  Tyndall.  Unwilling  to  abandon  thus  their  first 
intention,  and  wishing  to  make  fresh  exploration,  Mr.  Gregory 
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and  Dr.  Emmet  Rixford  retraced  this  summer  their  former  route 
from  King's  River  Canon  up  Bubb's  Creek,  and  over  the  Kern 
Divide,  placing  this  time  a  Sierra  Club  register  on  the  summit  of 
the  real  Mt.  Tyndall.  The  peak  climbed  by  them  the  previous 
season  turns  out  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  divide  east  of 
Brewer,  apparently  unnamed  as  yet,  but  a  mountain  as  fine  as 
Tyndall  itself,  if  not  finer  —  so  thought  the  party  after  trying  both. 

An  increasing  interest  is  felt  in  the  new  route  from  King's 
River  Canon  to  Mt.  Whitney.  Those  who  have  compared  Mr. 
Gregory's  route  of  July,  1894,  with  Mr.  Longley's  of  a  few  weeks 
later,  must  have  been  convinced  that  both  had  found  the  same 
pass  at  the  head  of  Bubb's  Creek.  The  trip  of  this  summer  has 
brought  out  the  further  fact  that  the  pass  has  long  been  known  and 
used  by  sheep-herders  under  the  name  of  Harrison's  Pass.  It  is 
undoubtedly  somewhat  dangerous  for  the  passage  of  animals  ; 
but  the  rough  bowlder  floor  of  the  amphitheatre  shown  in  Mr. 
Longley's  photograph  (Plate  XXVI),  the  steep  slope  up  the  talus, 
and  the  ice  and  snow  which  lie  on  the  crest  till  late  in  the  summer, 
are  really  the  only  serious  obstacles  encountered.  To  overcome 
these  requires  simply  perseverance  and  intelligent  care,  but,  be 
it  said,  a  good  deal  of  both.  The  constant  obstacles  of  the 
amphitheatre  and  of  the  rocky  talus  might  doubtless  be  obviated 
by  the  construction  of  a  permanent  trail,  leaving  only  the  variable 
icy  bank  near  the  summit  of  the  pass  to  be  dealt  with  by  travelers 
each  separate  season.  This,  then,  would  be  the  ideal  route  by 
which  to  reach  the  Whitney  group.  Six  famous  peaks  —  Mt. 
Brewer,  the  unnamed  peak  just  east  of  the  pass,  Mts.  Tyndall, 
Barnard,  and  Williamson,  with  Whitney  itself  as  a  fitting  climax — 
could  all  be  reached  and  climbed  within  as  many  days. 

Attention  should  be  called  here  to  an  error  in  Bulletin  No.  6, 
page  193,  with  regard  to  one  of  Mr.  Longley's  views  taken  near 
Harrison's  Pass.  The  first  foot-note  should  read:  "See  Plate 
XXV,  a  view  looking  north- west,'''  instead  of  "  north-^a^." 


The  ascent  of  Mt.  Whitney,  from  the  Owen's  Valley  side,  has 
indeed  been  made  before  now,  and  probably  has  been  made 
more  than  once.  But  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  reach  the 
summit  from  that  side  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and  the  first  to  give 
the  public  an  account  of  his  trip,  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  W.  de  la  Cour 
Carroll,  of  Lone  Pine,  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  The  party  consisted  of  three  ladies  — 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Stewart,  Miss  F.  Shannon,  and  Miss  L.  Dodge, —  and  five 
gentlemen  —  Messrs.  A.  W.  Carroll,  S.  W.  Austin,  H.  Hamilton, 
P.  Lebarge,  and  Herbert  Jones, — all  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Lone  Pine. 
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The  rendezvous  was  at  the  "Meadows,"  a  lovely  camping- 
ground  some  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Lone  Pine  Canon, 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  eastern  base  of  Mt.  Whitney.  On 
either  side  the  canon  walls  rise  to  a  height  of  some  4000  or  5000 
feet,  while  on  the  west  the  meadow  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  or 
terrace  perhaps  1000  feet  high.  Over  this  western  terrace  two 
streams  come  tumbling  in  cascades,  and,  their  waters  uniting  at 
the  lower  end  of  .the  meadow,  form  Lone  Pine  Creek.  From  this 
point  down  the  canon  is  reported  to  be  as  lovely  as  any  water-way 
on  that  side  of  the  Sierra,  and  should  be  more  widely  known. 

The  party  left  camp,  on  foot,  at  6:30  A.  M.,  on  August  2S,  1S95. 
Carrying  with  them  but  a  single  day's  supply  of  food,  they  climbed 
the  terrace  to  the  west,  by  way  of  the  southern  waterfall,  and 
continued  along  the  course  of  the  stream  that  supplies  it,  until 
they  reached  a  large  flat  near  the  base  of  the  serrated  crest  known 
as  "The  Needles,"  a  crest  about  a  mile  in  length,  stretching 
southward  from  Mt  Whitney.  Near  at  hand  was  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  which  was  named  "Consultation  Lake,"  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  head  of  Lone  Pine  Creek.  From  the 
meadows  to  this  point  took  upwards  of  two  hours'  steady  tramp. 

Taking  now  a  southward  course,  they  crossed  the  main  divide 
at  the  saddle  between  Whitney  and  the  next  peak  to  the  south  of 
it,  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  southernmost  needle; 
it  was  then  10:30  a.  m.  Descending  due  south  to  a  valley  which 
commences  at  the  western  base  of  the  peak  just  mentioned,  they 
circled  round  to  the  west  and  north,  following  the  course  of  the 
valley  all  the  way  until  they  finally  reached  the  large  lake  west 
of  Whitney,  shown  in  Plate  XIV  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin, 
No.  3.  It  was  then  5  o'clock,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stop 
there  for  the  night,  and  would  have  fared  very  badly  but  for  the 
kindness  of  a  party  which  arrived  an  hour  later. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  made  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  Carroll  recommends  for  the  climb  a  course  directly  up  the 
west  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  one 
usually  taken  from  Longley's  Camp.  This  is  on  firm  rock  all  the 
way,  and  by  no  means  so  fatiguing  as  the-  loose  sand ;  but  the 
latter  is  the  best  for  the  descent. 

The  interest  of  the  trip,  however,  centers  in  the  discovery  of  a 
nearer  pass  and  a  shorter  route  for  the  return,  making  it  possible 
to  traverse  the  whole  distance  between  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Whitney  and  the  town  of  Lone  Pine  in  a  single  day.  On  the 
homeward  tramp,  Mr.  Carroll  tried  in  succession  all  the  gorges 
which  form  the  indents  between  "The  Needles,"  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  from  the  head  of  the  very  last  one  — 
the  one  just  south  of  the  southernmost  needle  — an  easy  descent, 
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by  which  Consultation  Lake  was  reached  in  an  hour's  time.  "To 
reach  this  place  of  descent,"  he  writes,  "do  not  attempt  the 
apparently  easy  course  along  the  ridge  parallel  to  'The  Needles,' 
which  is  really  most  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  take  the  usual 
trail  from  the  summit  of  Whitney  to  its  base.  Then  continue 
southward  along  the  base  until  you  reach  the  gorge  which  leads 
up  to  the  pass  just  described."  From  the  top  of  Mt.  Whitney  this 
pass  can  be  made  in  one  and  a  half  hours.  Four  hours  more 
should  bring  one  to  the  meadows,  whence  it  is  four  hours'  travel 
to  Lone  Pine. 
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A     TRIP    ABOUT    THE     HEADWATERS     OF    THE 
SOUTH  AND  MIDDLE  FORKS  OF  KING'S  RIVER. 


Bolton  Coit  Brown. 


One  morning,  near  the  end  of  July,  I  left  camp  at  the 
head  of  King's  River  Canon,  and,  with  my  few  remaining 
rations  packed  upon  a  little  black  mule,  went  zigzag  up 
the  dusty  trail  to  the  left  of  Copper  Creek.  By  eleven 
o'clock  I  reached  Robert  Woods'  sheep  corral,  from  whence 
Mt.  Brewer  loomed  up  so  majestically  that  I  decided  to 
camp  and  devote  the  afternoon  to  drawing  it.  Next  morn- 
ing, notwithstanding  that  I  had  carefully  hobbled  him,  the 
mule  was  gone,  and  that  so  effectually,  that  it  was  three 
hours  late  before  we  finally  got  started.  Then  I  mistook 
the  directions  that  had  been  given  me,  turned  off  the  trail 
and  headed  straight  up  to  the  left,  in  a  wild  attempt  to 
climb  directly  over  that  wall  of  the  canon,  putting  in  three 
more  hours  of  hard  work  before  I  became  assured  of  my 
mistake.  But,  at  last,  I  backed  down,  crossed  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge,  and  climbed  a  little  ridge  just  beyond,  where, 
running  along  its  top,  was  the  trail — obvious  to  man  and 
beast.  A  mile  farther  up,  while  Jack  paused  for  breath,  I 
made  the  opposite  sketch  of  what  I  took  to  be  Mt.  Kearsage. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  got  up  to  the  pass  over  the  left 
wall  at  the  head  of  Copper  Creek,  where  the  elevation, 
seemed  about  10,000  feet;  the  wind  blew  cold,  and  the  last 
of  the  trees  were  still  in  the  company  of  snow-banks.      I 
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camped  on  the  very  crest  just  beside  the  trail  in  a  little 
velvety  meadow,  and,  putting  a  pail  of  snow  to  melt,  for 
there  was  no  water,  I  sat  on  the  edge  and  hung  my  feet 
over,  while  I  made  still  another  drawing  of  Mt.  Brewer  and 
his  neighbors. 

The  view  is  a  grand  panorama  of  all  the  mountains  from 
the  Kaweahs  to  Kearsage;  and  over  all  the  central  portion, 
where  Mt.  Brewer  dominates,  there  towered  and  slowly  and 
silently  boiled  and  drifted,  one  vast  cumulus  cloud.  Its 
height  was  stupendous  ;  it  seemed  to  reach  miles  straight  up 
into  the  sky.  From  its  fiat  base,  just  combing  itself  among 
the  tops  of  the  peaks,  to  its  highest  battlement,  must  have 
been  20,000  feet. 

Beyond  this  pass  the  trail  drops  over  a  rough  ledge  down 
into  the  wide,  desolate  granite  basin  from  which  it  takes  its 
name — the  Granite  Basin  Trail.  There  are  two  or  three 
lakes,  and  numberless  little  pools  and  rivulets  of  most 
crystal-clear  water  between  emerald  beds  of  close  turf,  all 
starry  with  wee  fragrant  white  violets.  One  follows,  in  a 
general  way,  the  base  of  the  right  (eastern)  wall,  meander- 
ing about  among  the  few  trees  and  the  very  many  rocks. 
The  trail  is  rather  blind  in  places,  and  useless  besides,  so 
that  the  best  way  would  be  to  travel  straight  for  the  lowest 
notch  in  the  wall  to  the  northwest,  where  the  trail  again 
becomes  actual  and  useful. 

At  midday  we  climbed  out  over  this  pass  and  rested  on 
the  summit,  the  divide  between  the  South  and  Middle 
Forks.  Passing  over  slushy  snowbanks,  deep  mud  and 
wet  rock,  the  trail  led  down  a  small  canon,  skirting,  one 
after  another,  lush  green  meadows  cut  into  strange  geogra- 
phies by  the  stream's  meanderings.  At  one  place  I  tried 
to  get  Jack  to  go  across  the  stream,  and  a  difference  in  our 
opinions  resulted  in  his  collapsing  in  two  feet  of  water. 
Whereupon,  I  was  compelled  to  frustrate  his  obvious 
attempt  at  suicide  by  holding  his  head  out  of  water  with 
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one  hand,  while  with  the  other  I  cut  off  and  threw  ashore 
the  dripping  pack.  Things  were  in  a  bad  way,  and  I  knew 
by  the  look  in  his  eye  that  Jack  fondly  expected  we  should 
have  to  stay  there  until  the  next  morning.  But  there  was 
very  shortly  an  interesting  array  of  wet  clothes,  blankets, 
groceries  and  sketches  spread  on  the  top  of  a  big  flat  rock 
to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind ;  and  then,  by  the  help  of  a 
rousing  fire,  I  hurried  things  so  successfully  thai,  in  about 
two  hours,  the  mule,  much  to  his  disgust,  was  again  packed 
and  footing  his  reluctant  way  toward  other  adventures. 

About  two  miles  below  the  pass  we  spent  the  night.  A 
short  distance  beyond  our  camping- place  the  trail  bears  to 
the  right  and  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  canon  wall. 
After  a  little  it  bears  still  further  to  the  right,  then  crosses  a 
stream  and  turns  back  to  the  left  again,  in  this  way  getting 
around  an  inaccessible  fork  of  the  main  canon.  Imme- 
diately after  crossing  the  stream  just  mentioned,  you  pass 
through  a  beautiful  meadow  with  timothy  grass  in  it,  and  a 
sheep  corral  at  its  lower  end.  From  the  corral  you  work  to 
the  right,  up  a  bare  stony  slope,  and  come  out  upon  a  wide 
park-like  plateau  covered  with  pines.  When  you  have 
crossed  and  arrived  at  the  northern  edge  of  this,  you  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  main  crest  to  the  northeast,  and  of  all 
the  mountains  beyond  the  Middle  Fork,  clear  round  to  the 
blue  foothills  in  the  west.  From  this  table-land  the  trail 
zigzags  sharply  down  several  thousand  feet,  reaching  the 
Middle  Fork  about  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Goddard 
Creek. 

Here  I  spent  several  days,  exploring,  climbing,  and 
sketching.  The  finest  thing  in  the  vicinity  is  Mt.  Wood- 
worth,  situated  in  the  crotch  between  Goddard  Creek  and 
the  river.  Against  the  herders'  advice,  I  went  straight  up 
the  southwestern  spur,  and  above  this  followed  along  the 
base  of  the  jagged  spires  that  bound  the  mountain's  south- 
ern face.     The  summit,   which  seemed  about   12,000  feet 
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high,  I  reached  at  noon,  after  a  most  delightful  ascent.  I 
saw  the  crest  of  Mt.  Goddard,  and  from  it,  sweeping  round 
to  the  east,  a  wilderness  of  savage  ridges  overtopped  at  the 
sky-line  by  the  awful  crags  of  the  Saw-Tooth  Mountains. 
This  region  is  undoubtedly  the  wildest  and  roughest  part 
of  the  whole  Sierra  Nevada  range.  From  all  accounts,  it 
has  never  been  explored.  Even  the  sheepmen  do  not  go 
there,  because  there  is  no  grass.  I  made  a  drawing  of  the 
highest  peak,  in  the  main  crest,  and,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Jordan, 
called  it  Mt.  Jordan.  Upon  seeing  this  drawing,  Mr.  Le 
Conte  recognized  the  peak,  and  said  that  observations  upon 
it  from  other  high  points  showed  it  to  be  over  14,000  feet 
high. 

The  descent — along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  southern 
face  of  the  mountain — was  even  more  enchanting  than  the 
ascent.  From  the  summit  pinnacle,  in  the  cracks  of  which 
I  lay  for  two  hours,  sketching,  and  munching  bread,  and 
which  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  visit,  I  scrambled  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  east,  and  treated  myself  to  a  good  shud- 
dering look  over  the  edge  into  the  abysses  between  the 
terrible  black  spires  that  make  that  side  of  the  mountain  top. 
Some  of  these  appear  in  the  Mt.  Jordan  drawing.  The 
rock  does  not  seem  to  be  granite,  but  breaks  in  flattish 
fragments,  that  ring  muscally  when  struck.  Then  came  a 
long  run  down  the  steep  slope  of  broken  rock,  followed  by 
a  glorious  standing  slide  of  half  a  mile  on  an  unbroken  rib- 
bon of  snow  not  fifty  feet  wide.  When  the  snow  became 
water,  I  took  to  the  bank,  and  walked  among  the  dainty 
flowers  springing  from  the  ruddy  soil — the  moss-pink,  the 
Mariposa  lily,  and  many  others  whose  names  1  do  not 
know,  though  they  were  not  the  less  beautiful  for  that.  A 
little  farther  down,  the  sparse  and  polished  shafts  of  the 
grasses,  bent  with  the  weight  of  their  plumy  heads,  make  a 
misty  veil,  through  which  the  bright  castilleja  gleams  like  a 
fl.ime.      Here   and    there,    over   the   steep    concave  of  the 
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sun-warmed  mountain  side,  stand  storm-scarred  junipers; 
their  mighty  trunks  bright  cinnamon-red,  and  six  to  seven 
feet  through,  set  their  huge  talons  immovably  into  the 
rock  crevices,  and  hold  up  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  dense 
masses  of  sweet-smelling  foliage,  whispering  gently  in  the 
mountain  airs.  Such  trees,  such  rocks,  such  flowers,  such 
vasty  gulfs  of  air  above,  below,  and  around;  such  wealth 
of  warm  sunshine;  such  a  paradise  of  sunny  solitude  sweep- 
ing aloft  far  into  the  sky's  deepest  blue — these  and  the 
intoxication  of  the  air  at  ten  thousand  feet,  the  sublime 
beauty  of  the  remote  ranges  of  snowy  peaks,  the  silver 
thread  of  the  river  winding  through  the  blue  haze  thousands 
of  feet  below  —  these,  and  many  other  sweet  influences, 
stirred  in  me  a  deeper  sense  of  the  heavenliness  of  the 
mountains  and  a  deeper  joy  in  them  than  was  ever  mine 
before. 

All  the  next  day  I  tried  to  get  Jack  up  to  these  heavenly 
highlands  to  camp  there,  but  in  vain.  We  missed  our  din- 
ners, got  wet  in  a  thunder-shower,  and  had  to  return  at  last, 
jack  had  another  adventure,  in  rolling  down  a  steep,  dusty 
shute.  I  held  to  his  rope,  and  did  my  best  to  stop  him, 
but  he  was  too  heavy, — over  and  over  he  went,  all  curled 
up  to  facilitate  the  process, — I  think  he  liked  it,  and  cheer- 
fully would  have  gone  this  way  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
I  jumped  along,  and,  as  we  passed  a  little  pine,  I  swerved 
and  brought  the  rope  across  it.  But  it  was  too  small, — it 
checked  things  an  instant,  then  bent,  slid  up  under  my 
arm,  I  hung  on  like  grim  death,  but  under  it  slipped;  and 
over  and  over,  Jack  continued  to  roll.  But  I  did  get  him 
stopped  at  last,  and  then  came  an  interesting  time  trying  to 
remove  the  pack  so  gently  as  not  to  start  him  again.  This 
finally  accomplished,  I  got  him  on  his  feet — he  turned  two 
somersaults  in  the  act — and,  by  digging  tracks  with  my  own 
heels  for  him  to  step  in,  worked  him  out  of  the  shute  into 
the  surrounding  thicket  of  scrubby  manzanita  and  repacked 
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him.  And  lashing  a  demoralized  heterogenous  pack  upon 
a  monumentally  stupid  mule,  airily  poised  upon  a  slope  like 
a  Gothic  roof,  amidst  a  perfect  mat  of  stiff  bushes  that 
catch  every  rope  every  time  you  throw  it, — this,  gentle 
reader,  tries  the  temper  of  the  best  of  men.  Thereafter  I 
devoted  my  exclusive  attention  to  getting  down  to  the  river 
before  dark,  and  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  is  a  trail,  which,  after 
a  day's  rest,  I  set  out  to  follow.  Having  tramped  about 
five  miles  and  crossed  one  or  two  minor  creeks,  I  reached 
the  mouth  of  Cartridge  Creek — a  large  tributary  coming 
down  from  the  east.  It  is  bridged  by  a  log,  a  few  rods 
beyond  which  is  a  recently  built  but  untenanted  miner's 
cabin.  Passing,  this,  the  trail  turns  to  the  right  and  ascends 
the  side  of  the  canon;  there  I  left  it,  and  worked  off  to  the 
left  parallel  to  the  river,  intending  to  follow  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible towards  the  Saw-Tooth  Mountains.  But  within  a  mile 
the  country  became  quite  impassable  for  the  animal,  where- 
upon I  faced  about  and  started  upwards  to  the  left  to  find, 
if  it  existed,  the  trail  I  had  abandoned;  or,  failing  this,  to 
follow  up  the  northern  bank  of  Cartridge  Creek  without  it. 
Presently  I  came  upon  and  explored  the  deserted  mine  that 
belonged  to  the  cabin  below,  and  discovered  that  it  was  to 
this,  and  not  elsewhere,  that  the  abandoned  trail  led.  From 
the  mine  a  scramble  down  the  slope  to  the  right  brought 
me  again  to  Cartridge  Creek.  Up  we  clambered — the  mule 
snatching  bits  of  weeds  and  I  chewing  the  inner  bark  of  the 
pine  to  keep  down  hunger.  There  were  just  enough 
monuments  and  old  blazes  to  show  that  some  one  had  been 
that  way  before.  Pasture,  there  was  none  until  near  night- 
fall, when,  far  up  the  stony  slope  to  the  left,  there  appeared 
a  small  patch  of  green  color.  Unloading  the  outfit  beneath 
two  gigantic  spruce  trees,  I  led  Jack  up  to  the  green  patch, 
and  miserably  insufficient  we  found  it.  But  it  was  better 
than  rocks,  so  I  left  him  there. 
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Next  morning,  after  an  hour's  travel,  we  passed  a  sheep 
corral;  and  a  mile  or  two  above  it  a  considerable  stream 
coming  in  from  the  left, — tumbling  down  the  cliff  in  a  fine 
waterfall.  Beyond  this  tributary  another  comes  down  from 
the  right,  and  just  here  is  a  large  waterfall — a  thundering 
cataract,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  high  and  very  picturesque. 
The  ascent  is  to  the  left  of  this.  By  following  a  herder's 
tracks  I  found  the  one  spot  where  an  animal  could  be  gotten 
up.  (I  digress  to  remark  that  Jack  was  a  mighty  poor 
mountain  mule.  Of  course  he  would  say  that  I  was  a 
mighty  poor  mountain  muleteer, — and  while  admitting 
some  lack  in  mule  technique,  yet  it  certainly  remains  true 
that  Jack  would  not  attempt  many  places  where  I  tried  to 
lead  him,  which  he  could  certainly  have  done;  and  would 
himself  attempt,  and  fail  at,  places  where  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  leading  anything  less  than  a  South  Ameri- 
can condor.)  When  about  half  way  up  the  pass  to  the  left 
of  the  falls,  over  he  went,  turning  two  complete  back  som- 
ersaults that  landed  him  in  a  gracefully  recumbent  and 
pathetically  human  attitude.  This  necessitated  his  being 
unpacked, — for  once  down  he  is  immovable  until  the  pack 
is  off — and  my  carrying  the  load  myself  to  the  flat  above. 
Afterwards,  I  built  a  series  of  steps  and  laboriously  coaxed 
him  up  them  one  at  a  time.  A  mile  above  the  falls  we 
halted  for  rest  and  a  bite,  and  I  made  the  opposite  sketch 
of  the  view  up  the  canon. 

About  five  o'clock  I  camped  for  the  night  upon  a 
charming  knoll  of  shining  granite,  glacier-polished,  —  just 
across  the  stream  from  which  grew  plenty  of  feed.  The 
timber  line  was  near,  and  sweeping  snow-fields  patched  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  mountains  about  and  even  below  my 
little  encampment.  From  some  scrubby  mountain  pines 
near  by  I  got  bristly  boughs — which  Jack  dragged  to  where 
I  wanted  them — and  I  built  a  good  bed,  resting,  like  an 
eagle's  nest,  upon  the  bare  polished  granite.      Next  came 
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the  cheery  fire;  and  then,  after  a  bath  in  the  icy  stream,  I 
was  prepared  to  enjoy  the  situation  to  the  full,  basking-  in 
the  sun  and  studying  the  view  down  the  canon;  for,  softened 
as  it  was  into  a  sort  of  mountain  dreamland — a  vision  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains — in  the  warm  haze  of  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  it  was  as  grand  and  as  beautiful  a  scene  as  ever 
my  eyes  beheld. 

There  being  now  no  longer  any  sign  of  trail  or  track, 
I  set  off  the  next  morning  before  sunrise,  without  the  mule, 
making  a  wide  scout,  to  see  what  came  next.  After  climb- 
ing up  beyond  a  long  series  of  cascades,  I  ascended  the 
central  peak, — shown  in  the  sketch, — for  an  outlook.  Even 
from  there  the  way  was  doubtful,  and  I  came  down  the 
southern  side,  and  went  some  way  up  that  gorge  before  I 
found  out  that  it  was  a  pocket.  Turning,  I  came  back 
along  the  northern  edge  of  a  fine,  deep  lake,  whose  blue 
expanse  reflected  still  the  dazzling  snow  that  rimmed  its 
other  side.  Just  below  the  outiet  appeared  old  traces  of 
mules,  upon  which  hint  I  began  to  work  out  a  route  back 
to  camp,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  had  a  carefully  picked 
and  monumented  trail  all  the  way. 

About  noon  Jack  and  I  moved  on  again.  We  crossed 
the  creek,  passed  up  the  southern  side  some  distance, 
and  then  recrossed  just  above  a  little  grove  of  pines,  one 
of  the  trunks  of  which  bears  upon  its  eastern  side  the  letters 
P.  R. — Pretty  Rough,  I  thought.  With  only  one  or  two 
serious  rows  in  getting  Jack  over  my  trail,  I  reached  the 
edge  of  the  big  basin  that  lies  to  the  north,  and  swings 
round  to  the  east,  of  the  central  peak  in  the  sketch.  Push- 
ing on  through  this,  among  innumerable  pools,  over  pol- 
ished rock,  velvet  grass  patches,  dried  mud,  wet  mud  and 
snow-banks,  we  got  well  up  towards  the  eastern  edge  before 
evening.  The  spot  was  ringed  about  with  a  seemingly 
impassable  wall  of  granite  mountains,  and  it  began  to  look 
as  though  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  my  travels  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  There  was  no  timber,  and  no  grass  that  a  mule  could 
bite  close  enough  to  feed  upon.  Leaving  Jack  amidst  a 
wilderness  of  huge  boulders  and  rock  ledges,  I  ran  off  to 
look  for  a  pass,  feed,  a  camping  spot,  or  anything  else  of 
interest.  Away  to  the  eastward  there  seemed  a  motion 
among  the  boulders, — looking  sharply,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking— it  was  a  man!  leaping  along  over  the  rocks.  I 
ran  to  him,  and  found  a  French  shepherd  sitting  on  a  rock, 
with  his  stick  and  his  dog,  watching  his  sheep.  I  had 
already  made  up  my  mind  to  try  a  certain  place  in  the 
southern  wall  for  a  way  over,  and  was  glad  to  have  my 
judgment  confirmed  by  his  pointing  to  the  same  spot  as  a 
pass.  It  can  be  distinguished  by  the  slightly  reddish  stain 
in  the  rocks  near  its  top.  I  now  hunted  up  the  mule  and 
led  him  back  a  mile  or  more  to  feed  and  wood,  where  we 
camped  for  the  night;  and  a   freezing  cold    night  it  was. 

Before  the  sun  was  three  hours  high  on  the  following 
morning  we  had  gotten  up  the  impossible-looking  pass  and 
paused  in  the  snowy  saddle  above, — some  11,000  feet  high. 
I  called  it  Red  Pass;  and  it  is  the  divide  between  the  basins 
of  the  South  and  Middle  Forks.  Leaving  the  mule,  I 
clambered  out  to  the  left  up  the  edge  of  the  crest  we  were 
upon  to  where  it  joins  another  in  a  small  peak.  This  peak 
proved  to  be  part  of  the  first  ridge,  to  the  west  of  the  main 
crest. 

Turning  now  to  the  south,  along  the  edge  of  this  sharp 
ridge^  I  headed  for  a  fine  spiry  peak  that  it  rose  into  within 
half  a  mile  of  where  I  was.  Soon  the  steepness  and  nar- 
rowness forced  me  to  drop  down  to  the  right — the  left  was 
sheer  precipice — cross  the  curiously  fluted  western  face  and 
make  the  ascent  by  the  southern  spur.  This  I  succeeded 
in  accomplishing,  but  only  after  a  few  minutes  of  the  most 
aerial  and  dangerous  climbing  that  I  ever  happened  to 
attempt. 

To  the  east — at  the  bottom   of  a  thousand-foot  preci- 
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pice — lay  the  basin  of  lakes  and  snow-banks  in  which  the 
north  prong  of  the  South  Fork  takes  its  rise.  Within 
sight  I  counted  twenty-six  blue  lakes.  After  building 
a  small  monument  and  leaving  a  note,  I  began  to  climb 
down.  I  dreaded,  yet  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  any- 
thing. The  problem  was  to  get  down  the  crevices  between 
huge,  almost  vertical,  prisms  of  granite.  Facing  outward, 
and  thus  necessarily  looking  into  the  awful  gulf  of  air  above 
which  I  was  poised,  I  pressed  the  opposite  walls  with  my 
hands,  and  so,  inch  by  inch,  let  myself  down.  Sometimes 
it  was  not  a  crevice, — but,  worse  yet,  an  edge  that  must  be 
descended.  The  weather-worn  rocks  are  very  rough,  and 
studded  with  bits  of  sharp  crystals  and  the  projecting  edges 
of  little  lines  of  quartz, — and  those  formed  the  steps  in  my 
ladder.  I  suppose  an  inch  or  two  of  solid  rock  is  as  safe  as 
a  yard  or  two — but  somehow  you  don  't  feel  just  the  same 
about  it. 

After  an  absence  of  three  hours,  I  again  felt  the  familiar 
backward  tug  of  Jack  at  the  end  of  his  lead-rope,  as  we 
took  up  what  they  call  in  South  Africa  the  "  spoor"  of  the 
last  herder  that  had  gone  over  Red  Pass,  and  wound  along 
down  the  rocks. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  rested  half  an  hour 
in  the  green  grass  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  with  a 
charming  little  islet  in  it.  An  hour  after  leaving  this  I  made 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  noble  peak  which  we  had 
been  working  toward  since  leaving  the  pass.  By  nightfall, 
after  a  long  day,  full  of  the  things  delightful  to  the  heart 
of  the  true  mountaineer,  we  camped  by  a  boggy  meadow 
on  the  river  where  there  was  a  little  stockade  and  some 
herders'  outfits. 

All  day  I  had  watched  this  big  mountain,  so  grandly 
simple  and  typical  in  form,  that  now  loomed  directly  above 
me  to  the  southwest.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  climb  it,  but 
my  feet  were  almost  literally  on  the  ground,  rations  were 
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low  and  the  future  unknown.  It  worried  me  a  good  deal, 
but  just  before  falling  asleep  I  decided  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  attempt  it,  and  that  I  would  not.  In  the  night 
I  awoke  and  saw  its  snowy  slopes  gleaming  serenely  in  the 
moonlight.  At  daybreak  it  was  still  there — it  called  to  me 
at  breakfast,  its  rocky  pinnacles  beckoned  me,  its  soaring 
summit  challenged  me.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  and 
hurriedly  swallowing  the  last  of  my  coffee,  I  threw  prudence 
to  the  winds,  flung  some  sketching  materials  and  things  in 
the  knapsack,  stuck  the  ice-axe  in  my  belt  and  was  away 
through  the  pines  and  boulders,  over  the  roaring  stream, 
through  labyrinths  of  fallen  timber  and  dashing  water  and 
nodding,  many-colored  columbine,  almost  on  the  run  for 
sheer  joy  of  that  mountain  and  the  delight  of  climbing  up 
it.  There  seemed  just  three  possibilities  of  reaching  the 
top — which  were,  by  its  three  main  spurs  that  unite  at  its 
apex  and  spread  out  to  form  its  base.  In  the  drawing  they 
are  the  right  hand  outline  of  the  mountain,  its  left  hand 
outline  and  the  central  angle.  All  are  very  steep  and  in 
parts  a  mere  row  of  balanced  pinnacles  dividing  two 
precipices.  I  chose  the  central  one  and  went  straight  up  it 
from  base  to  crest — an  exceedingly  simple  ascent,  yet  very 
good  exercise  and  most  of  it  serious  climbing.  More  than 
once  the  ridge  narrowed  to  an  actual  edge  which  I  had  to 
straddle  and  hitch  along.  With  the  strong  handle  of  the 
ice-axe,  made  of  a  wagon-spoke,  I  tilted  off  its  poise  a 
two-ton  cube  of  rock, — Crunch!  Crash!  Boom! — the  awful 
thundrous  roaring  down  the  horrid  throat  of  the  crevice — a 
far,  growling  rattle  and  a  smell  of  brimstone; — it  was  a  huge 
success.  A  sharp  rock  cut  the  bare  sole  of  my  foot,  but 
not  deeply.  Twice  I  stopped  to  sketch — once  making  the 
one  here  given  as  Wide  Gap.  About  midday  I  clambered 
up  the  last  and  summit  rock — some  13,000  feet  high — and 
swept  my  eyes  around.  It  was  perfect.  The  whole  Sierra 
Nevada  range  seemed  spread  before  me,  a  sea  of  wildest 
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mountain  crests,  splashed  with  snow,  basking  in  the  clear 
sunshine  and  veiled  in  a  tender  blue  haze.  A  sense  of  pro- 
found peace  came  over  me.  It  was  so  still  I  heard  only 
the  ringing  in  my  ears. 

To  the  northeast  above  the  head  of  the  canon  (the  left 
prong  of  the  South  Fork,  which  ,  I  should  call  the  real 
South  Fork)  was  a  wide  opening  in  the  main  crest, — an 
interval  two  or  three  miles  long  with  a  bare  sweeping  sur- 
face broad  enough  to  build  a  city  on.  I  called  it  Wide  Gap. 
It  seemed  an  obvious,  and  on  the  west,  at  least,  an  easily 
reached  pass.  But  of  its  other  side  I  cannot  speak,  for  lack 
of  food  and  shoes  prevented  my  crossing  it.  To  the  north 
of  this  gap  the  crest  rises  into  a  huge  mountain  with  a 
double  summit — seen  at  the  left  in  the  sketch — which  I 
called  Split  Mountain.  Corresponding  to  this  on  the  south 
it  throws  up  to  a  vast  height  a  ragged  mass  that  divides 
broadly  into  three  main  parts.  That  nearest  the  pass 
is  strikingly  barred  across  its  steep  craggy  summit  with 
light  streaks.  As  this  is  an  unusually  marked  case  of 
this  peculiarity  and  as  it  seems  well  occasionally  to  have  a 
mountain  whose  name  bears  some  relation  to  its  visible 
character,  I  called  it  Striped  Mountain.  The  next  summit 
south  of  this  is  higher  yet  and  remarkable  for  being  en- 
tirely of  a  deep  rusty-red  color.  I  therefore  called  it  Red 
Mountain.  The  spur  running  from  between  these  two  out 
to  the  west  is  much  paler  in  color — suggesting  ashes — and 
I  called  it  White  Mountain.  From  Arrow  Peak  there  were 
thirty-two  blue  lakes  in  sight.  It  was  from  here  that  I 
made  the  sketch  of  Mt.  King  that  appeared  in  the  January 
Bulletin. 

In  descending,  I  followed  the  southern  surface  of  the 
eastern  spur  in  search  of  a  rumored  pass  through  that  wall; 
and  within  a  mile  found  signs  where  sheep  had  sometime 
been  driven  over.  But  the  actual  opening  in  the  rocky  bar- 
rier— a  few  yards  wide — was  blocked  by  fifteen  feet  of  snow, 
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with  an  almost  vertical  face  on  the  side  where  I  must 
approach  it  with  the  mule.  Had  I  got  over  this  pass  I 
should  have  gone  right  down  the  southern  side  of  these 
mountains,  and  landed  at  or  very  near  the  head  of  Paradise 
Valley.  As  it  was,  however,  I  at  once  abandoned  all  idea 
of  getting  Jack  over  that  ridge,  and  descended  to  the  camp. 
Arriving  some  time  before  dark,  I  packed  up  and  moved  a 
couple  of  miles  down  the  gorge  before  night, — this  to 
avoid  the  mosquitoes,  which  had  made  the  first  night  a 
misery. 

The  next  day  was  given  to  a  flying  trip,  without  the 
mule,  down  the  canon  several  miles,  to  look  for  a  route  that 
way  out  into  Paradise  Valley,  from  which  there  exists  a  trail 
to  King's  River  Canon.  The  place  was  frightfully  rough, 
but  it  was  that  or  nothing,  for  rations  were  already  too  low 
to  permit  of  a  return  as  I  had  come.  In  the  morning,  then, 
we  set  out  early,  and,  by  unceasing  industry  until  evening, 
and  at  expense  of  much  skin  from  poor  Jack's  legs,  got  over 
perhaps  three  miles.  The  next  day  was  even  worse;  we 
made  less  distance  and  the  mule  sustained  several  rolling 
falls.  I  could  not  help  these,  much  as  I  regretted  them.  I 
regretted  them,  because  they  hurt  the  mule  somewhat,  and 
racked  his  constitution — also  that  of  the  pack, — and  because 
always  I  had  to  unpack  him  before  he  would  try  to  get  up. 
He  had  only  a  hundred  pounds  to  start  with,  and  to-day  I 
carried  twenty-five  of  that  on  my  own  back.  Once,  as  we 
picked  our  way  along  the  top  of  the  stream-bank  across  a 
kind  of  semi-vertical  bog,  his  footing  slid  from  under  him  and 
he  rolled  toward  the  precipice.  As  he  started,  I  instinctively 
freed  myself  from  the  lead-rope  and  flung  it  after  him.  Over 
the  edge  he  went — turning  a  complete  somersault  in  the  air 
and  striking  on  his  back  on  the  smooth  bedrock  in  the  edge 
of  the  stream.  He  fell  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  should  have 
been  killed;  yet,  strange  to  say,  when  I  removed  the  pack, 
and  applied  the  proper  means,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
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seemingly  quite  as  much  amazed  as  I  was  at  his  continued 
existence. 

All  along  here  the  water  shoots  swiftly  down  over  pol- 
ished rocks.  As  it  was  necessary  to  get  Jack  over,  and  I 
had  never  tried  just  such  a  crossing,  I  first  began  to  experi- 
ment upon  the  force  of  the  water  in  the  glassy  slide  by 
stepping  out  into  it.  It  spouted  about  my  legs,  and  then, 
before  I  knew  it,  began  to  shove  me  down  stream — in  fact,  to 
wash  me  away!  I  could  not  turn  round,  and  so,  in  far 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I  did  the  only  thing  left  to 
do — make  a  rush  straight  across  —  dashing  through  the 
swiftest  of  it,  and  so  out  safe  on  the  other  side.  It  was  the 
most  hair-raising  experience  of  the  whole  summer,  and  I 
confess  that  for  a  minute  thereafter  my  nerves  felt  queer.  I 
decidedly  declined  to  go  back  in  the  same  way,  but  went 
far  above  and  crossed  in  a  quieter  spot. 

For  a  long  time  Jack  stood  in  the  margin,  with  a  water- 
fountain  spouting  from  each  leg — stubbornly  refusing  to  go 
across;  but  in  the  end,  by  much  yelling  and  throwing  of 
things  at  him,  he  was  persuaded,  and  went.  Again  crossing 
far  above,  I  returned  and  escorted  him  several  hundred  yards 
down  the  river,  sometimes  along  its  edge  and  sometimes 
mid-thigh-deep  in  the  icy  water,  exploring  among  the 
boulders  with  my  feet  from  one  foaming  pool  to  another. 
Returning  then,  I  ascended  and  brought  down  the  pack. 
Parts  of  that  canon  I  traversed  seven  times.  As  I  came 
staggering  back  under  a  hundred  pounds  of  dripping  para- 
phernalia, Jack's  nose  was  deep  in  a  bunch  of  green  grass. 
Perhaps  I  imagined  it,  but  there  seemed  a  gleam  of  humor 
in  his  patient  eye  as  I  labored  by  over  the  rocks,  looking 
for  a  place  where  it  would  be  posssble  again  to  lead  a 
packed  mule. 

And  so,  in  such  ways,  we  fared  on, — and  at  night  some 
miles  of  this  sort  of  going  were  still  between  us  and  Para- 
dise Valley. 
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In  the  morning  the  mule  was  quite  lame,  food  low,  and 
traveling  next  to  impossible.  I  went  off  alone,  and  tramped 
and  studied  that  canon  from  wall  to  wall  for  hours,  finally- 
deciding  to  try  to  pass  along  the  very  base  of  the  cliffs  at 
the  top  of  the  talus,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  stream. 
Carefully  I  chose  every  step  of  the  way,  and  marked  it  all 
with  stones, — that  is,  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile  that  I 
explored.  Then  I  packed  the  animal  and  started  him,  but 
it  was  no  go.  We  had  not  made  a  hundred  yards  when  he 
keeled  over,  and  began  turning  back  somersaults  down 
the  slope.  That  settled  his  fate.  I  cut  off  the  load,  got 
him  on  his  feet,  and  headed  back  towards  the  grass.  Open- 
ing up  the  pack  I  selected  what  I  thought  I  could  carry, 
cut  some  harness  from  the  pack-saddle,  and  loaded  myself 
for  a  forced  march  to  my  old  camp  in  King's  River  Canon. 
Being  in  perfect  training  I  made  excellent  time,  and  by 
one  o'clock  had  struggled  through  several  miles  of  rocks 
and  manzanita  jungle  and  reached  the  head  of  Paradise 
Valley.  Traversing  this  with  only  a  few  moments'  stop  to 
eat  dried  peaches  and  granula,  I  climbed  a  couple  of 
thousand  feet  over  the  western  wall,  made  a  mistake  at 
the  crest,  and  rushed  off  two  miles  northward  and  up 
several  hundred  feet  when  I  should  not,  discovered  the 
error,  and  turned  and  ran  diagonally  down  across  the  west- 
ern face  of  the  spur  and  reached  Copper  Creek,  below 
Woods'  corral,  shortly  before  sunset.  Thence,  by  trail,  I 
plunged  down  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  to  the  floor  of 
King's  River  Canon,  and  then  a  mile  up  it  to  my  old  camp, 
where  I  had  an  extra  horse  and  a  cache  of  food — arriving 
just  at  dark,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  weeks. 

I  never  did  a  harder  day's  work  than  that  last.  After 
working  many  hours  to  get  the  mule  out — then  at  eleven  I 
started  with  a  thirty-pound  load  and  went  as  fast  as  I  could 
clamber  and  trot  for  eight  hours.  I  ate  a  light  supper  and 
lay  down.      At  dawn,  arose  and  cooked  beans.     At  nine  I 
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ate  them.  Then  I  went  two  miles  after  my  horse.  At  ten 
I  had  a  bath.  I  put  on  a  pair  of  rubber-soled  tennis  shoes, 
and  by  twelve  o'clock  had  the  horse  packed  and  was  headed 
for  Fresno, — a  hundred  miles  away.  Two  nights  of  the 
following  four  I  was  prevented  from  getting  much  sleep,  yet 
in  spite  of  this,  such  is  the  marvelous  effect  of  six  weeks  in 
the  High  Sierra,  we  reached  the  '76  Canal  at  five  o'clock 
of  the  third  day —  having  come  since  morning  thirty  miles 
without  strain, — and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  forenoon  we 
walked  into  Fresno.  I  was  shockingly  ragged  and  sun- 
burned and  dusty,  but  I  had  had  a  glorious  vacation,  had 
grown  ten  years  younger  and  "  felt  like  a  fighting-cock  " — 
as  sporty  men  say. 
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KNAPSACK   TOURS    IN    THE    SIERRA. 


By  C.  B.  Bradley. 


The  camping-trip  in  gypsy  fashion  is  one  of  the  most 
firmly  established  institutions  of  our  Pacific  Coast.  It  rests 
upon  the  traditions  of  our  early  immigrants.  It  is  fostered 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  climate  and  seasons.  It  is 
often  the  only  means  by  which  the  fastnesses  of  our  moun- 
tains may  be  reached  and  explored.  And  yet,  its  pleasures 
and  profits  are  often  purchased  at  the  cost  of  so  much  labor, 
anxiety,  and  positive  discomfort,  as  to  raise  the  question, 
Is  there  no  alternative?  Elsewhere — in  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  Adriondacks,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Switzerland — the  pedestrian  tour  is  deservedly  popular,  and 
largely  takes  the  place  of  our  western  camping-trip.  Two 
conditions,  however,  are  essential  to  its  success:  —  well- 
marked  routes,  and  the  assurance  of  reaching  each  night 
some  good,  comfortable  harborage.  Taking  the  Sierra 
region  generally,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  conditions 
are  not  often  present.  Vast  tracts  are  as  yet  unmapped ; 
and  there  the  precarious  hospitality  of  the  chance  cabin  or 
of  the  herders' camp  would  be  the  wayfarer's  sole  resource — 
a  thing  to  be  sought  only  in  extremis,  and  not  sure  to  be 
found,  even  then.  Still  the  old  order  changes,  though  it  be 
but  slowly;  and  is  sure  to  change  faster,  year  by  year. 
Already,  in  some  portions  of  the  northern  and  central 
Sierra,  the  conditions  are  such  that  knapsack-tours  of  con- 
siderable extent  may  be  made  through  regions  of  great 
scenic  beauty  and  interest.  It  needs  only  that  the  facts  be 
generally  known,  that  the  pilgrimage  be  once  fairly  started, 
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and  a  steady  enlargement  of  the  area  thus  accessible  is  at 
once  assured,  as  well  as  a  steady  increase  in  the  comforts 
and  accommodations  to  be  found  by  the  way. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  thought  that  the  hardy  climbers 
and  explorers  of  the  Sierra  Club  may  thus  be  beguiled  to 
forsake  their  high  endeavors  for  any  tamer  recreation.  But 
many  others  there  doubtless  are  among  its  members,  less 
supremely  endowed  with  strength  and  ambition, — persons 
who  can  enjoy  an  exhilarating  walk  or  climb,  even  if  there 
be  no  great  hardship  or  danger  involved;  who  can  some- 
times forego  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  pack-mule;  who 
can,  without  utter  loss  of  self-respect,  look  forward  to  a 
good  dinner  and  bed  at  the  end  of  each  day's  tramp;  who 
feel  the  charm  and  inspiration  of  noble  scenery  no  less 
because  it  is  not  quite  inaccessible  to  all  others.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  this  latter  class  that  the  following  itineraries 
are  given;  not  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  partic- 
ular trips,  but  as  specimens  of  what  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished, even  under  existing  conditions,  by  any  fair  walker 
who  takes  delight  in  such  free  ranging. 

A  word  regarding  the  equipment  for  such  a  trip  may 
not  be  altogether  amiss.  It  should,  of  course,  be  the  sim- 
plest possible.  A  complete  change  of  undergarments,  with 
extra  handkerchiefs  and  socks,  the  indispensables  of  the 
toilet,  a  good  map,  if  such  is  procurable,*  a  pocket  com- 
pass, an  alp-stock,  if  snow  is  to  be  traversed,  and  the  daily 
lunch,  are  the  only  things  absolutely  necessary.  A  field- 
glass,  though  easily  carried,  is  not  often  of  much  service; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  fishing-tackle.  But  a  gun  is  an 
absolute  encumbrance  in  most  of  the  summit  region,  and 
especially  so  in  the  portions  traversed  during  a  trip  of  this 


*  The  atlas  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  already  issued,  cover  nearly 
all  the  ground  traversed  during  both  the  trips  described  below.  Kor  the  trip  of 
this  last  summer,  sections  of  suitable  size  for  pocket  carriage  were  cut  from  the 
Truckee,  Pyramid  Peak,  Markleeville,  and  Big  Trees  sheets.  The  map  thus 
formed  was  invaluable,  being  accurate  in  all  important  matters,  so  far  as  we 
tested  it. 
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sort.  In  the  writer's  experience,  the  most  convenient  way 
of  carrying  the  light  pack  is  in  a  simple  sack  of  brown 
"jeans,"  14x18  inches,  gathered  and  tied  at  the  mouth, 
and  slung  to  the  shoulders  in  Bavarian  fashion,  leaving 
both  hands  free. 

The  trip  whose  itinerary  is  here  given  first,  was  made  by 
Professors  Frederick  Slate,  Henry  Senger,  and  the  writer, 
in  the  summer  of  1895.  The  region  traversed  was  the  high 
and  broken  country  along  the  main  Sierra  divide,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  it  on  either  side,  from  Donner 
Peak  to  the  Dardanelles — among  the  utmost  springs  and 
sources  of  its  great  rivers;  the  Yuba,  the  American,  the 
Truckee,  the  Carson,  the  Mokelumne,  and  the  Stanislaus. 
The  course  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  zigzags,  cross- 
ing in  shoe-string  fashion,  either  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Sierra  itself,  or  some  of  its  lofty  spurs,  on  almost  every 
day's  march.  The  distance  traveled  —  not  counting 
detours, — from  the  Summit  Hotel,  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  was  about  140  miles. 
The  entire  trip  occupied  seventeen  days,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  eleven  were  actually  spent  on  the  march.  The 
stages  were  as  follows: 

1.  Summit  Hotel  to  Deer  Park  Inn — thirteen  miles. 
Route:  The  Soda  Springs  trail  and  the  summit  ridge  to  the 
eastern  shoulder  of  Tinker's  Knob;  thence  aslant  along 
the  hill-side,  striking  into  the  Squaw  Valley  trail  a  mile  or 
more  west  of  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  American  River. 
Beyond  the  pass  the  trail  is,  at  points,  obscure.  After  a 
few  zigzags  it  swings  sharply  to  the  left,  on  a  granite  ledge 
at  the  foot  of  cliffs;  then  crosses  a  little  stream,  and  keep- 
ing fairly  well  up  along  the  hillside,  it  drops  finally  to  the 
meadow,  some  half  a  mile  below  its  head.  Here,  instead 
of  following  the  wagon-road  down  Squaw  Valley  to  the 
Truckee  River  and  doubling  back  up  Bear  Creek — a  detour 
of  some   six   or   seven    miles, — we   crossed  the   meadow, 
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climbed  the  steep  divide  between  the  two  streams,  and 
struck  into  the  Bear  Creek  road  a  mile  or  less  below  the 
hotel.  An  exhilarating  day  on  the  heights,  with  wide  pros- 
pect east,  west,  and  north,  and  specially  fine  near  views  of 
the  imposing  mountain  masses  about  the  head  of  the 
American  River. 

2.  Deer  Park  Inn  to  McKinney's,  on  Lake  Tahoe — 
twelve  miles:  Route:  cattle-trail  up  Bear  Creek,  swinging 
southward  through  upland  meadows  to  a  low  pass  under 
the  eastern  spur  oi  Ward's  Peak.  A  fine  view  is  here  to 
be  had  of  the  cirque  of  mountains  at  the  head  of  Ward's 
Creek. ,  The  Old  Hat,  with  oddly  and  tilted  summit-crag, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  west,  while  the  Twin 
Peaks  face  you  from  the  south.  A  good  trail  in  the 
meadow  below  leads  down  the  left  bank  of  Ward's  Creek  to 
the  lake;  thence  there  is  stage-road  to  McKinney's. 

3.  McKinney's  to  Rubicon  Springs  —  nine  miles;  an 
easy  morning's  walk.  Route:  a  wagon-road  up  McKinney 
Creek,  climbing  by  easy  grade  to  the  divide  at  its  head; 
then  skirting  in  open  country  a  chain  of  lakelets  and 
meadows  at  the  head  of  Miller's  Creek;  and  emerging 
abruptly  upon  the  brink  of  the  tremendous  granite  trough, 
seventeen  miles  long,  which  forms  the  upper  reach  of  the 
Rubicon  River.  At  this  point  the  wagon-road  turns  to  the 
right,  leaving  Miller's  Creek  and  doubling  about  a  hill  to 
secure  a  better  grade;  while  a  cut-off — an  older  road  — 
strikes  steeply  down  into  the  canon,  following  the  creek  at 
no  great  distance,  and  saving  some  two  miles  of  walking. 
Most  memorable  was  the  sudden  vision  of  that  rock-ribbed 
chasm,  with  the  stern  array  of  granite  pinnacles  which  crown 
its  western  wall  from  Pyramid  Peak,  on  the  extreme  south, 
to  Pilot  Peak  and  Red  Mountain,  where  the  river  finally 
breaks  through,  on  the  north.  Rubicon  Springs  Hotel  is 
out  of  the  line  of  tourist  travel,  and  seems  frequented  by 
few,  save  fishermen  and  hunters  coming  in  by  the  George- 
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town  road.  Yet  we  found  ourselves  there  quite  as  comfortable 
as  at  the  pretentious  lakeside  resorts,  and  were  much  more 
considerately  treated.  It  is  well,  however,  to  use  consider- 
able caution  in  drinking  the  water  of  the  springs. 

4.  Rubicon  Springs  to  Emerald  Bay  —  thirteen  miles. 
A  long  day's  journey  over  a  region  of  bare  and  trackless 
granite,  ending  with  that  anxious  scramble  over  rock-talus 
and  through  thicket- mazes,  which  is  known  as  the  Emerald 
Bay  trail;  yet  a  day  full  of  wonder  and  inspiration.  The 
divide  between  the  two  points  is,  no  doubt,  occasionally 
reached  by  persons  who  climb  from  the  one  side  or  the 
other ;  but  we  could  find  no  record  or  tradition  of  any 
one  before  ourselves  who  had  actually  made  the  entire 
trip.  It  is  certainly  not  a  tramp  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken by  every  one.  Some  experience  in  rock-climbing 
is  essential  to  its  accomplishment  with  any  degree  of 
comfort;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  valuable 
time  out  of  a  day  sure  to  be  quite  full  enough,  it  would 
be  well  if  there  were  some  previous  acquaintance  with 
both  ends  of  the  route.  Our  course  was  as  follows :  We 
kept  the  Georgetown  road  for  about  a  mile  from  the  hotel, 
crossing  the  river,  and  climbing  the  hill  until  the  road 
turns  abruptly  to  the  right  at  the  foot  of  a  granite  cliff. 
Turning  here  to  the  left,  and  following  a  blind  trail  along  the 
strike  of  the  ledges,  we  presently  came  out  upon  Rockbound 
Lake,  a  fine  piece  of  water,  with  the  clear-cut  setting  which  its 
name  suggests.  Passing  to  the  left  of  this  lake  and  of  another 
smaller  one  beyond  it,  we  presently  came  upon  the  river 
again  at  a  point  where  it  makes  a  sweep  eastward,  directly 
across  the  valley,  preparatory  to  its  plunge,  in  a  series  of 
cascades,  to  the  meadow  below.  Keeping  still  on  the  western 
side  of  the  valley,  and  far  enough  up  to  avoid  the  tangle 
of  the  river-bottom,  we  crossed  some  two  and  a  half  miles 
further  up,  a  considerable  affluent  from  Tell's  Peak  on  the 
west,  and  some  half  a  mile  beyond  this,  we  crossed  the  main 
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Rubicon  itself,  where  it  comes  racing  down  a  deep  notch  in 
the  bare  granite  floor.  We  were  now  abreast  of  a  con- 
spicuous rounded  mountain  mass  and  dome  which  dominates 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  canon.  Turning  about  its  southern 
base,  we  made  our  way  for  some  three  miles  up  a  broad, 
open,  side  valley,  leading  off  to  the  east,  and  reached  the 
large  lake  at  its  head, — Glacier  Lake,  as  we  understand  it 
has  been  christened  by  a  party  from  Emerald  Bay.  A  few 
rods  beyond  it  is  the  rocky  bar  which  forms  the  actual 
divide.  From  this  point  it  is  less  than  three  miles  in  a 
direct  line  to  Emerald  Bay,  but  it  was  by  far  the  roughest 
bit  of  country  encountered  during  the  whole  trip.  Direc- 
tions here  are  not  of  much  avail,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  not  to  follow  the  water-way  between  Bena  and 
Eagle  Lakes,  which  are  next  encountered,  but  to  climb  high 
up  over  the  rocky  bar  to  the  left  instead.  Cross  the  creek 
finally  to  the  right  on  a  log,  a  little  below  Eagle  Lake,  and 
make  your  way  down  as  you  can,  not  crossing  the  stream 
again  till  the  bay  is  reached. 

5.  Emerald  Bay  to  Glen  Alpine  Springs,  via  the  Crystal 
Peak  Pass — nine  miles.  Retracing  our  route  of  the  previous 
day,  as  far  as  Eagle  Lake,  we  skirted  its  northern  edge,  and 
crossed  the  inlet  just  beyond.  After  a  little  rough  clamber- 
ing among  the  talus  blocks,  we  turned  up  a  tiny  ravine 
leading  out  to  the  south,  and,  following  it  as  it  bore  off  to 
the  west,  we  were  presently  on  the  broad,  open  divide  at  the 
head  of  the  Emerald  Bay  and  Cascade  Lake  basins.  Keep- 
ing still  to  the  west  till  we  reached  the  stream  which  empties 
into  Lake  Bena,  and  following  this  up  as  it  led  southwards 
past  some  lakelets  and  fine  cascades,  we  climbed  at  last  out 
of  the  glacier-cirque  at  its  head  by  way  of  a  steep,  rocky 
ridge  between  two  large  lakes.  We  were  now  on  the 
northern  wall  of  Glen  Alpine,  in  the  high  saddle  just  to  the 
east  of  Crystal  Peak — Dick's  Peak,  as  it  is  called  on  the 
map — and  but  a  little  way  below  its  summit.  The  panorama 
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from  this  point  is  one  of  inexpressible  sternness  and  sub- 
limity. Some  1500  feet  directly  below  us,  on  the  south,  was 
Half- Moon  Bay.  Launching  ourselves  down  the  snow- 
slopes,  and  scrambling  over  the  rocky  talus,  we  soon  reached 
its  margin  and  the  trail  which  leads  to  the  springs. 

6.  Glen  Alpine  Springs  to  Slippery  Ford  —  eleven 
miles.  Route:  the  new  Pyramid  Peak  trail  as  far  as  the 
top  of  the  divide  above  Desolation  Valley;  thence  nearly 
due  south  on  the  high,  open  ridge  between  that  valley  and 
the  Echo  Lake  basin;  striking  a  trail  near  an  old  cabin  and 
corral,  and  following  it  over  a  high  shoulder  and  down  on 
the  other  side,  between  a  great  moraine  wall  on  the  west 
and  a  stream-gorge  on  the  east  till,  at  the  bottom,  you  reach 
the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River  and  the  Placerville 
stage-road.  Thence  it  is  some  two  miles  down  the  road  to 
the  Slippery  Ford  House  (Watson's).  At  this  point  two 
of  the  party  were  compelled  to  return  to  Berkeley,  via 
Placerville,  leaving  the  third  to  complete  the  journey  alone. 

7.  Slippery  Ford  to  Silver  Lake.  A  cross-country 
stretch  of  twelve  miles,  between  the  Placerville  and  the 
Amador  roads.  An  old  wagon-road,  rapidly  degenerating  into 
a  mere  trail,  leads  south  from  Watson's  bars,  across  Straw- 
berry Ceeek,  and  up  the  long  valley  of  the  creek  next  west 
of  Strawberry,  to  its  head  in  a  long,  open  meadow,  reaching 
up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  divide.  Just  beyond  this,  the 
ridge  breaks  off  abruptly  into  the  canon  of  the  Silver  Fork. 
Directly  opposite,  on  the  other  side,  are  the  noble  turrets 
and  battlements  of  the  bold  lava  crag  known  as  Castle 
Point,  with  the  huge  bosses  of  the  Spur  rising  above  them 
to  the  left.  There  is  no  trail  here,  but  the  chasm  must  be 
crossed  as  best  one  can.  The  worst  of  the  brush  on  the 
south  face  was  avoided  by  scrambling  down  a  dry  torrent 
bed.  The  main  stream  was  leaped  where  it  came  tumbling 
down  the  slope  in  a  number  of  rocky  channels.  The  steep 
wall  on  the  other  side  was  climbed  by  a  slant  westward,  up 
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through  the  timber.  On  the  top  Van  Winkle's  trail  was 
found,  leading  east  up  the  ridge  to  the  Amador  road.  Two 
miles  down  this  road  is  the  Silver  Lake  House, — by  no 
means  a  desirable  hostelry,  but  endurable,  perhaps,  for  a 
single  night,  for  the  sake  of  a  sail  on  the  lovely  lake  and  a 
view  of  the  splendid  sunset  illumination  and  the  alpine  glow 
on  the  mountain  peaks  about  it. 

8.  Silver  Lake  to  Kirkwood.  A  stroll  of  six  miles  up 
the  road,  retracing  the  last  portion  of  the  previous  day's 
walk.  Kirkwood' s  is  a  postoffice  and  dairy  ranch,  furnish- 
ing good  rough  accommodation,  if  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  quarters  in  the  "  corral."  One  should  not  fail  to 
make  from  here  the  ascent  of  Round  Top,  the  highest  peak 
in  all  this  neighborhood,  and  formerly  a  station  of  the  U. 
S.  Geodetic  Survey,  under  Professor  Davidson.  The  whole 
trip  may  easily  be  made  on  foot  in  a  forenoon's  time.  Keep 
to  the  south  of  the  Twin  Lakes,  and  take  the  most  direct 
cross-country  line  for  the  peak,  working  up  into  the  high 
saddle  just  south  of  a  remarkable  volcanic  crag  which 
towers  above  you  on  your  left.  A  mile  beyond  this  you 
should  strike  the  well-marked  trail  made  by  the  surveyors. 
The  name  of  Round  Top  is  a  complete  misnomer  for  such 
a  jagged  knife-edge  and  crest.  "Beecher's  Ragged 
Edge,"  a  name  said  to  be  current  in  the  neighborhood,  fits 
it  far  better.  The  view  from  the  summit  ranges  over  avast 
territory,  from  Mt.  Lola  on  the  north  to  Mt.  Conness  on 
the  south.  But  most  imposing  is  the  majestic  array  of 
snow  peaks  about  the  head  of  the  Stanislaus  and  the  Tuol- 
umne Rivers. 

9.  Kirkwood' s  to  the  Blue  Lakes — fifteen  miles. 
Route:  The  Hope  Valley  road  over  the  Carson  Pass,*  and 
down  the  eastern  slope  to  the  foot  of  Red  Lake,  now  scarcely 

*  The  tamarack  tree  on  which  Kit  Carson  carved  his  name,  and  the  date  of  his 
arrival,  stood  until  a  few  years  ago  by  the  roadside  at  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
The  stump  is  still  there,  and  the  top  lies  on  t  e  ground  near  by.  But  the  lower 
section  of  the  trunk,  which  carried  the  inscription,  was  cut  out,  it  is  said,  by 
the  surveyors,  and  sent  to  Washington  for  preservation. 
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more  than  a  morass.  Just  beyond  this,  and  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  "Billy"  Williams'  house,  take  the  road 
which  turns  off  at  right  angles  to  the  south.  Following 
this  for  about  two  miles,  leave  it  again  where  it  swerves  to 
the  left,  just  after  crossing  the  main  creek  in  the  meadow. 
From  this  point  follow  an  old  wagon  track  which  continues 
the  same  southerly  course  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley, 
and  leads  over  the  high  shoulder  of  the  Round  Top  ridge, 
down  into  Summit  Creek  canon  beyond.  There  may  be  seen 
the  wreckage  which  alone  is  left  to  mark  the  once  famous 
mining  town  of  Summit  City.  The  trail  is  here  completely 
lost  in  the  flat,  but  may  readily  be  picked  up  again  on  the 
other  side,  where  it  leads  up  to  a  low  saddle  to  the  south- 
east. Thence  'tis  a  mile  to  the  head  of  the  first  lake,  and 
three  miles  more  along  the  eastern  edges  of  both  lakes  to 
the  lower  dam  and  the  lake-tenders'  camp.  The  wagon 
road,  which  was  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  divide,  con- 
ducts to  this  same  place,  but  by  a  wide  circuit  to  the  east 
through  Faith  and  Charity  Valleys.  The  water  company's 
house  at  the  Blue  Lakes  is,  in  no  sense,  open  to  the  public; 
but  the  kind  fellows  in  charge  seemed  glad  to  do  for  the 
wayfarer  whatever  they  could,  welcoming  him  to  share 
their  table  and  quarters. 

10.  The  Blue  Lakes  to  Bear  Valley  (Blood's) — twenty 
miles.  A  rough  wagon  road  leads  south,  along  the  outlet 
of  the  lakes,  to  Deer  Valley,  and  thence  westward  and 
southward  around  the  nose  of  the  ridge  to  Hermit  Valley, 
near  the  head  of  the  main  Mokelumne  River.  It  seemed  a 
pity  that  the  Hermit  Valley  House,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  magnificent  scenery,  with  fine  fishing  and  hunting 
near  at  hand,  should,  in  late  years,  have  been  utterly  aban- 
doned. From  this  point  the  Silver  City  and  Big  Trees  toll 
road  leads  out  over  the  Stanislaus  divide,  and  on  to  Bear 
Valley  and  Blood's. 

ii.     Blood's  to  the  Big  Trees  —  twenty-three  miles.     A 
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swinging  walk  down  the  long  slope  which  overlooks  the 
Stanislaus  River.  A  review  of  the  mighty  forest,  whose 
cohorts  and  legions — from  the  thin  skirmish  line  of  junipers 
and  tamaracks  to  the  "Old  Guard"  of  the  sequoias  — 
keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  appointed  stations  about  the 
mountain  fastness.  Hail,  and,  alas,  farewell !  Shake- 
makers'  camps  were  springing  up  like  mushrooms  on  every 
little  stream  throughout  the  region,  and  the  roads  were 
ground  to  powder  under  the  wheels  which  conveyed  their 
spoil  to  the  valleys  below.  The  heavy  siege-train  of  saw- 
mills is  steadily  creeping  up  to  support  these  pioneers  of 
destruction.     The  end  of  the  fair  forest  order  is  at  hand. 


The  other  trip  may  be  much  more  briefly  dismissed, 
since  the  region  traversed  is  much  more  thickly  settled,  and 
the  routes  are  more  generally  known.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  it,  save  the  first  day's  tramp  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
second  and  the  third,  was  made  over  public  roads.  The 
trip  was  made  by  Professor  F.  Slate  and  the  writer  in  the 
summer  of  1887.  It  began  at  Bear  Valley  in  Placer 
County,  near  Emigrant  Gap,  and  ended  at  Greenville,  in 
Indian  Valley,  Plumas  County.  The  whole  distance  — 
about  100  miles — was  made  in  six  stretches,  as  follows  : 

1.  Bear  Valley  to  Fordyce  Lake  via  the  canon  of  the 
South  Yuba — fourteen  miles.  At  that  time  the  region  was, 
for  the  most  part,  an  untrodden  wilderness.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  however,  a  large  reservoir  has  been  made,  filling 
all  the  first  flat  above  the  head  of  the  South  Yuba  flume ; 
and  the  lumber  roads  leading  up  the  canon  would  doubtless 
now  facilitate  the  trip,  while  they  would  destroy  much  of 
its  interest  and  charm.  The  water  company's  house  at 
Fordyce  Lake  affords  limited  accommodation,  but  is  the 
only  available  base  for  a  number  of  fine  excursions — to  Old 
Man    Mountain,     Black    Mountain    ridge,     Summit   City, 
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English  Mountain,  and  numerous  smaller  lakes  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is,  moreover,  a  good  cross-country  tramp 
from  Fordyce  to  Castle  Peak  and  the  Summit  Hotel.  The 
place  might,  of  course,  be  much  more  easily  reached  from 
Cisco. 

2.  Fordyce  Lake  to  Webber  Lake  —  twelve  miles. 
Trail  to  Meadow  Lake,  and  wagon-road  thence  east  and 
north  to  Webber  Lake. 

3.  Webber  Lake  to  Yerrington's  —  eighteen  miles. 
Trail  northward  over  the  ridge  to  a  saw-mill,  and  road 
thence  through  Sierraville  and  along  the  southern  and 
western  edges  of  the  vast  meadow,  to  a  little  farm-house 
where  modest  accommodations  may  be  had. 

4.  Yerrington's  to  Cromberg,  by  the  Mohawk  Valley — 
twenty-three  miles. 

5.  Cromberg  to  Quincy  —  nineteen  miles.  From  this 
place  we  made  delightful  excursions  to  Spanish  Peak  and 
to  Mts.  Cleremont  and  Hough. 

6.  Quincy  to  Greenville — twelve  miles.  At  this  point 
our  actual  tramping  ended;  for,  after  a  few  days  of  pleasuring 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  friend  took  us  in  his  own  convey- 
ance to  the  Big  Meadows,  the  proper  goal  of  our  trip.  A 
stage  running  thence  to  Chico  brings  one  into  the  world 
again. 
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THE    ASCENT    OF  MT.    LE  CONTE. 


By  A.  VV.  de  la  Cour  Carroll. 


Mt.  Le  Conte  is  on  the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra,  about 
three  miles  southeast  of  Mt.  Whitney,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  north  by  west  of  Sheep  Mountain.  It  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  the  whole  range,  and  the 
only  one,  except  Whitney  itself,  having  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  sharply  defined  lesser  peaks.  Because  of  this  fact, 
it  has  never  been  mistaken  for  any  of  the  other  mountains 
seen  from  the  southern  part  of  Owen's  Valley— a  group  in 
which  notable  confusion  has  reigned. 

Some  time  ago  those  residents  of  the  Lone  Pine  district 
who  are  interested  in  the  mountains  decided  upon  naming 
this  peak  Le  Conte,  in  honor  of  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte 
of  the  University  of  California.  Following  the  usual  order 
of  things,  it  was  then  determined  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  and  erect  a  monument,  a  feat  which  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  S.  W.  Austin  and  myself.  Setting  out  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1895,  we  camped  the  first  night  at  the 
forks  of  Tuttle  Creek— the  largest  creek  south  of  Lone 
Pine  Creek — at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  6000  feet,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon, 
and  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Lone  Pine.  The  south 
branch  of  Tuttle  Creek  leads  up  to  Sheep  Mountain,  and 
the  north  branch  to  Le  Conte. 

At  6:30  a.m.,  August  14th,  we  started  up  the  canon, 
having  picketed  our  horses  at  the  junction  of  the  forks  — a 
fortunate  thing  as  it  turned  out,  for  farther  up  we  found 
very  little  feed  and  no  sign  of  a  trail.     At  11  o'clock  we 
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reached  a  beautiful  flat  thickly  studded  with  pines ;  here  we 
lunched.  After  a  short  rest,  we  pushed  on  to  a  second  flat 
at  timber  line,  elevation  about  11,500  feet.  From  this  we 
made  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  at  4:50  p.  m.,  where  a 
conical  mass  of  rock  about  150  feet  high  and  250  feet  in 
diameter  forms  the  apex  of  Le  Conte.  After  careful  inves- 
tigation we  found  this  utterly  impossible  to  climb.  So  we 
placed  the  monument  on  the  north  side  of  the  dome  where 
it  can  be  easily  seen  by  any  one  approaching  the  summit; 
and  in  a  small  can  we  put  a  photograph  of  the  Professor, 
with  the  following  memorandum : 

"  To-day,  the  14th  day  of  August,  1895,  we,  undersigned, 
hereby  named  this  mountain  Le  Conte,  in  honor  of  the  eminent 
geologist,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte. 

"The  bearing  of  other  peaks  from  this  point  is  as  follows : 

"  Whitney  is  north  420  west. 

"Williamson  is  north  170  west. 

"Lone  Pine  Peak  is  east  310  north. 

"A.  W.  de  la  Cour  Carroll, 
Stafford  W.  Austin." 

We  estimated  the  height  of  the  mountain  at  14,300  feet. 

From  the  monument  there  is  a  most  extensive  view  of 
the  valley  of  Owen's  River  and  of  the  region  to  the  north; 
to  the  west,  of  Kern  Valley,  the  Kaweah,  and  the  divide 
between  King's  River  and  the  Kern.  The  point  where  we 
stood  seen  ed  the  apex  of  an  angle  whose  sides  were  sharply 
defined  ridges  stretching  away  on  the  one  side  to  Owen's 
Valley,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Kern  region. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  took  our  last  photograph, 
which  was  of  Lone  Pine  Peak,  and  it  was  long  after  dark 
when  we  completed  our  hazardous  and  uncertain  descent  to 
camp. 
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THE   DIAMOND   HITCH. 


By  J.  N.  Le  Conte. 


As  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  the  success  as 
well  as  to  the  pleasure  of  a  rough  mountain  expedition  than 
a  thoroughly  reliable  method  of  packing,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  description  and  drawings  of  the  Diamond 
Hitch,  which  may  be  of  use  to  some  members  of  the  Sierra 
Club  during  their  summer  trips.  I  think  any  one  who  has 
had  the  slightest  experience  with  pack-animals  will  have  no 
trouble  in  following  out  the  drawings  alone,  even  without 
the  description. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  plan  of  the  horse,  or  other  pack- 
animal,  with  the  pack-saddle  on  his  back.  The  packer 
stands  on  the  left  side,  and  throws  the  pack  cinch  on  the 
ground  underneath,  as  shown. 

Next,  he  selects  a  portion  of  the  rope  near  its  other  end 
(a.  b.  Fig.  2)  and  lays  it  through  the  cross-trees  of  the 
saddle,  or  if  the  saddle  be  covered  by  the  pack,  along  the 
top  of  the  pack,  parallel  with  the  animal's  length.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  free  end  of  the  rope  X  is  nearest 
the  front  of  the  saddle.  The  loop  b.  c.  d.  includes  most  of 
the  pack  rope,  and  its  size  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
pack. 

He  then  gathers  up  a  loop  of  the  rope  just  above  the 
cinch  and  throws  it  across  the  pack,  taking  care  not  to  twist 
it.  Passing  around  to  the  right  side,  our  packer  grasps  the 
rope  at  1  (Fig.  3)  with  his  right  hand  and  draws  it  towards 
him  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  while  holding  the  hook  H  in 
his  left.     In  this  way  the  cinch  is  drawn  up  against  the 
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animal's  belly.  The  hook  should  be  adjusted  quite  low 
down,  as  it  is  raised  when  the  hitch  is  tightened.  He  then 
passes  the  hook  through  the  loop,  always  placing  the  rope 
which  leads  back  to  the  ring  R  between  the  hook  and  the 
animal's  side.  Any  loose  rope  which  may  be  found  on  the 
right  side  after  this  operation  is  then  thrown  back  across 
the  pack.     Fig.  3  shows  the  hitch  at  this  period. 

Passing  again  to  the  left  side,  the  packer  should  now 
cross  the  two  ropes  of  the  last  loop,  pushing  the  rear  rope 
forward  underneath,  and  pulling  the  front  one  back  over 
the  top  of  the  other  (Fig.  4). 

Through  the  diamond-shaped  opening  which  is  thus 
formed,  he  now  grasps  the  straight  portion  of  the  rope  lying 
underneath  (a.  b.  Fig.  2),  and  pulls  it  directly  up,  thus 
forming  a  third  loop  b.  e.f.  (Fig.  5),  which  is  then  thrown 
across  the  pack  to  the  right  side,  and  subsequently  forms 
the  support  for  the  right  bag.  What  remains  of  the  loop 
b.  c.  d.  (Fig.  2) — the  portion  marked  by  these  same  letters 
in  Fig.  5 — forms  the  support  for  the  left  bag. 

If  the  loops  have  been  drawn  out  to  their  proper  size,  a 
thing  which  can  be  judged  by  experience  only,  they  will  fit 
nicely  around -the  bags,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  If  not  of  the 
right  size,  they  must  be  adjusted  by  starting  at  3  and 
passing  along  the  rope  to  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

The  hitch  is  next  tightened.  Our  packer  stands  on  the 
right  side  and  draws  the  cinch  up  tight  by  pulling  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  at  2  (Fig.  6).  When  it  is  tight,  he 
can  hold  the  rope  at  2  with  his  left  hand,  and,  by  reaching 
across  the  pack,  take  up  the  slack,  by  pulling  it  through  the 
diamond  at  3  with  his  right.  The  friction  of  the  rope 
around  the  hook  and  through  die  diamond  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  hold  the  hitch,  while  he  passes  around  to  the  left, 
and  still  further  tightens  at  3.  After  fitting  the  loop  around 
the  left  bag,  he  tightens  at  4.  The  pulling  at  3  and  4  should 
not  be  too  hard,  if  the  pack  is  piled  up  above  the  saddle; 
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otherwise,  the  hitch  is  liable  to  be  slipped  forward  on  the 
animal's  neck.  The  rope  is  then  drawn  very  tight  at  5. 
Pulling  at  5  opens  out  the  back  of  the  diamond,  and  draws 
up  the  whole  hitch.  The  loop  is  then  fitted  around  the 
right  bag,  tightened  at  6 ;  and  then  again  at  7  the  rope  is 
drawn  as  tight  as  possible,  opening  out  the  front  of  the 
diamond. 

The  loose  end  of  the  rope  is  now  brought  under  the  left 
bag  forming  the  loop^-.  //.  i.  (Fig.  7),  tightened  at  8,  and 
tied  to  the  diamond  at  b.  Fig.  7  shows  the  Diamond  Hitch 
completed  with  the  exception  of  the  final  tying  at  b.  One 
man  can  put  it  on  without  the  least  trouble,  though  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  have  a  second  man  to  take  up  the 
slack  at  3,  while  the  packer  is  pulling  at  2.  In  the  true 
Diamond  Hitch  the  loose  end  X  is  never  pulled  through — 
in  fact,  it  is  never  handled  at  all.  The  pack  is  made  with 
equal  ease,  whether  this  end  lies  upon  the  ground  or  is  tied 
about  the  animal's  neck. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the  packer  that  the  hard 
pulling  must  be  done  at  2,  5,  and  7,  and  that  it  is  the  open- 
ing out  of  the  diamond  which  is  most  effective  in  tightening 
up  the  hitch. 
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NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  addition  to  longer  articles  suitable  for  the  main  body  of  the  magazine,  the 
editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  brief  memoranda  of  all  noteworthy  trips  or  explo- 
rations, together  with  brief  comment  and  suggestion  on  any  topics  of  general 
interest  to  the  Club. 


New  Routes  Within  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Lieutenant  N.  F.  McClure  reports  the  following  new  routes 
within  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  discovered  and  traversed  by 
him  during  the  summer  of  1895.  Camping-places  and  good  grass 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  on  all  the  routes.  The  best  months  for 
attempting  them  are  August  and  September.  The  distinctive 
blaze  of  the  trails  made  by  the  troops  is  a  T.  Along  with  his  com- 
munication Lieutenant  McClure  sends  two  tracings  from  his  most 
recent  map  of  the  Park.  The  one  covers  its  northern  half,  and 
shows  the  detail  of  Routes  1  and  2.  The  other  is  of  the  south- 
eastern quarter,  and  shows  Routes  3  and  4.  These  tracings 
are  too  extensive  to  be  reproduced  here ;  but  the  Lieutenant 
wishes  that  they  might  be  of  service  to  any  Club  members  who 
intend  to  explore  those  regions  this  summer.  Any  such  may  have 
them  upon  application  to  the  Editor. 

1.    From  Tuolumne  Meadows  to  Lake  Eleanor  via   Stub- 
blefield  canon. 

The  trail  starts  from  Lambert's  Soda  Springs,  and  has  been 
blazed  to  some  extent  by  the  United  States  troops.  Delaney 
Creek  is  first  reached,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  northwest, 
and  Dingley  Creek,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  further  on.  Here  the 
trail  forks,  the  right  hand  trail  leading  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Con- 
ness.  Take  the  left  hand  trail  to  the  junction  of  Conness  Creek 
and  Alkali  Creek,  three  miles  to  the  west.  Follow  up  Alkali 
Creek  seven  miles,  to  a  beautiful  round  meadow  ;  then  turn  north 
over  a  grassy  divide  until  water  is  reached  running  north,  or 
nearly  so.  Follow  this  water  down  to  the  east  fork  of  Return  (or 
Virginia)  Creek,  and  continue  down  the  south  bank  of  this  fork 
almost  to  its  junction  with  the  main  creek.  Cross  now  to  the 
north  side,  and  a  short  distance  above,  cross  to  the  west  side  of 
the  main  Return  Creek.  Go  over  and  around  the  point  between 
this  stream  and  its  next  tributary  to  the  west,  Spiller  or  Randall 
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Creek,  and  in  one  and  one-half  miles  you  reach  Spiller  Canon. 
Go  up  this  stream  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  cross  it,  and  take  the 
trail  westward  marked  with  the  government  blaze.  A  mile  of  steep 
climbing  brings  you  to  a  fine  meadow;  a  half-mile  further  up  is  a 
lake,  which  you  leave  on  your  left.  The  trail  is  now  plainly  bla/ed, — 
and  after  passing  to  the  right  of  another  lake,  it  turns  north,  and 
within  half  a  mile  it  begins  to  descend  into  Matterhorn  or  China 
Canon.  The  floor  is  reached  in  one  and  one-half  miles,  and  here 
Routes  1  and  2  separate. 

Route  1  goes  north  almost  to  the  head  of  Matterhorn  Canon;  it 
turns  then  to  the  left  through  a  comparatively  low  place,  and  goes 
down  over  a  little  glacier  into  Slide  Canon.  To  the  right  (north) 
rises  the  great  Sawtooth  Ridge,  while  to  the  south,  and  not  in  the 
main  chain,  lies  what  I  have  called  Matterhorn  Peak.  Descend- 
ing Slide  Canon  (or  Piute  Canon,  as  it  is  called  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey)  about  three  and  one-half  miles,  you  come 
to  the  "  Great  Slide,"  above  which  is  a  very  small  pool  or  lake. 
Two  miles  below  the  Slide,  the  trail  turns  up  from  Slide  Canon. 
Be  sure  to  go  down  far  enough — don't  turn  up  too  soon,  as  I  did 
in  1895.  Look  close  to  find  this  place,  for  it  is  easy  to  miss.  A 
mile  up  is  a  meadow,  which  you  cross  to  the  westward.  Beyond 
it  you  cross  two  little  canons,  a  half-mile  apart,  which  I  have 
called  the  Twins.  A  mile  further  is  Rock  Island  Lake.  Pass  to 
its  upper  end,  and  make  for  a  gap  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
north.  Pass  through  this  gap,  and  you  are  on  the  east  fork  of 
Kerrick  Canon,  at  the  headwaters  of  Rancheria  Creek.  Descend 
this  east  fork,  cross  the  middle  fork,  which  is  much  the  largest, 
and  go  up  the  west  fork  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Travel  a  little  north  of  west,  past  a  lake  and  along  the  divide,  for 
half  a  mile,  and  then  turn  southwest  into  Thompson  Canon,  and 
follow  one  of  its  tributaries  down  to  the  main  stream.  Descend  the 
right  bank  of  this  stream  five  miles,  passing  by  a  big  meadow, 
and  a  low  place  will  be  seen  in  the  ridge  to  the  right.  Start  into 
this,  and  follow  for  two  or  three  miles  southwest  to  a  number  of 
lakes.  Turn  here  abruptly  north,  and  in  two  miles  a  place  will  be 
found  by  which  you  may  descend  (west)  into  Stubblefield  Canon. 
This  place  is  pretty  difficult,  but  one  can  reach  the  creek-bottom 
with  animals,  if  careful.  Descend  this  stream  on  its  western  side 
for  two  and  one-half  or  three  miles — a  very  tedious  stretch.  A 
strip  of  timber  will  then  be  seen  to  the  right,  some  1000  feet  above 
you,  and  the  more  noticeable  because  there  is  elsewhere  scarcely 
any  timber  in  Stubblefield  Cation  or  along  its  sides.  The  way  out 
of  the  canon  leads  up  through  this  timber,  and  one  must  hunt  out 
the  way  as  best  he  can.  It  is  marked  here  and  there  with  rock- 
piles,  but  there  is  no  regular  trail.  Some  three  miles  to  the  south- 
west and  west  you  reach  a  pass,  from  which  you  can  see  a  lake 
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and  meadow  one  and  one-half  miles  to  the  westward.  Pick  your 
way  down  to  this  meadow.  A  mile  west  from  this  is  a  pretty 
large  lake  (Branigan  Lake).  Pass  south  of  it,  cross  the  outlet,  and 
go  a  few  hundred  yards  up  Fall  River  (Jack  Main's  Canon)  and 
cross  it  to  its  west  bank.  The  trail  now  follows  Fall  River,  keep- 
ing always  on  the  west  side,  crossing  all  the  rocky  points  coming 
down  to  the  stream,  and  traversing  the  meadows  that  lie  between. 
Four  lakes  are  passed,  through  two  of  which  the  river  flows. 
Pass  to  the  right  of  the  first  and  of  the  fourth,  the  largest  lake, 
and  pass  to  the  left  of  one  of  the  other  two — I  cannot  be  sure 
which — on  a  narrow  bank  between  it  and  the  river.  A  mile 
below  the  last  lake  you  reach  the  falls  above  Lake  Vernon;  the  lake 
itself,  however,  is  not  visible  from  this  point.  Here  turn  sharp  to 
the  right,  up  a  narrow  gorge,  and  in  one  and  one-half  miles  you 
come  out  on  the  ridge  west  of  Lake  Vernon.  Following  this 
ridge  for  three  miles  southward,  you  come  to  the  trail  from 
McGill's  to  Lake  Vernon.  From  this  point  it  is  one  and  one-half 
miles  southwest  to  the  "  Beehive,"  one  and  one-half  miles  further 
to  a  little  pond  or  lake,  and  three  and  one-half  miles  further  still, 
nearly  west,  to  McGill's  (Miguel's).  From  this  last  there  is  a 
good  trail  to  Lake  Eleanor,  four  miles  distant.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  trail  is  but  scantily  blazed  in  that  portion  of  the  route 
which  lies  between  the  Great  Slide  and  Branigan  Lake. 

2.    From  Tuolumne  Meadows  to  Hetch-Hetchy  via 
Slide  Canon. 

This  route  coincides  with  Route  i,  described  above,  until  Mat- 
terhorn  (or  China)  Canon  is  reached.  At  that  point  turn  down 
the  canon  one  and  one-half  miles,  go  up  the  west  fork,  keeping 
on  its  northern  side  for  three  miles,  then  cross  and  climb  one  and 
one-half  miles  to  a  pass  to  the  left  (southwest).  Go  through  this, 
and  then  pick  your  way  down  between  the  rocks  to  a  meadow 
and  lake,  two  miles.  Pass  around  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  turn 
up  over  smooth  rocks,  and  work  around  the  foot  of  a  peak  to  the 
south  of  the  trail  (Regulation  Peak)  to  a  small  stream.  From  this 
place  there  are  two  routes  to  Rodgers'  Canon.  One  is  to  follow 
up  this  stream  past  a  very  little  lake,  over  the  divide,  and  down 
by  Rodgers'  Lake  to  the  large  meadow  at  the  head  of  Rodgers' 
Canon,  two  and  one-half  miles.  The  other  route  passes  around 
the  foot  of  a  peak  south  of  the  trail,  very  similar  to  Regulation 
Peak,  but  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  it.  A  meadow  and  lake 
are  reached  to  the  west  of  this  second  peak.  From  this  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  pick  one's  way  south  to  the  large  meadow  at 
the  head  of  Rodgers'  Canon,  mentioned  above.  This  meadow 
lies  just  south  of  this  second  peak,  and  may  be   known   by  its 
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being  clear  of  rocks  at  its  upper  end,  but  covered  with  large  white 
granite  boulders  at  its  lower  (southern)  end.  It  is  nearly  a  mile 
long. 

The  trail  now  descends  the  west  side  of  Rodgers'  Canon  for  two 
or  three  miles,  and  then  begins  gradually  to  work  up  the  canon- 
side  southwest,  the  objective  being  the  point  between  Rodgers' 
Canon  and  Piute  or  Slide  Canon.  In  four  miles  from  the  meadow 
you  come  out  on  this  point,  aud  can  look  both  up  and  down  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne,  as  well  as  down  into  Pate  Valley, 
which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Slide  or  Piute  Creek. 

The  trail  works  around  the  point,  turns  north,  and  begins  to 
descend  into  Slide  Canon.  It  is  four  miles  down  to  the  stream, 
and  is  pretty  rough.  Having  reached  the  stream,  follow  it  up 
(north)  for  half  a  mile,  and  you  reach  Pleasant  Valley.  Here  the 
trail  crosses  the  stream.  As  you  descended  into  Slide  Canon, 
you  will  have  noticed  a  low  place  in  the  ridge  which  divides  Slide 
and  Rancheria  Creeks.  This  is  called  "The  Sink,"  and  to  it  the 
trail  now  works  up  for  three  miles.  From  this  point  on,  the  trail 
keeps  down  the  ridge  straight  to  Hetch-Hetchy,  and  is  easy  to 
follow. 

Route  2  was  much  used  by  the  troops  in  1895,  and  was  pretty 
well  marked  all  the  way,  with  the  distinctive  government  blaze, 
which  is  a  T.  The  most  difficult  place  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Regulation  Peak  and  the  peak  which  lies  just  west  of  it.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  at  low  water  one  can  cross  Rancheria 
Creek  two  miles  above  Hetch-Hetchy,  and  go  on  to  Tilltill  Valley 
and  Lake  Vernon  without  descending  into  Hetch-Hetchy  at  all. 

3.    Jackass  Meadows  to  Tuolumne  Meadows. 

At  Jackass  Meadows  there  are  two  cabins  ;  the  first  of  these,  as 
you  come  from  Wawona,  lies  just  at  the  foot  of  Jackass  Pass  (500 
yards  from  it).  The  trail  to  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  starts  directly 
from  this  cabin.  It  gradually  winds  north  along  the  foot  of  the 
steeper  slopes,  and  in  two  miles  reaches  a  miner's  cabin.  A 
half-mile  beyond  this  is  another  cabin,  close  upon  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Park.  For  the  next  three  miles  the  trail  climbs 
to  the  northwest,  thus  passing  to  the  west  of  some  rough  country 
just  north  of  the  mines  above  mentioned.  It  then  begins  to 
descend  northeast  to  the  west  fork  of  Granite  Creek.  A  timbered 
knob  will  now  be  seen  to  the  northeast,  on  a  ridge  between  the 
west  and  east  forks.  The  trail  passes  to  the  north  of  this  knob, 
having  previously  crossed  the  main  west  fork,  by  a  difficult  ford. 
Just  after  leaving  this  creek  the  trail  is  pretty  rough,  but  finally 
comes  out  at  a  low  place  on  the  ridge  north  or  northwest  of 
Timber  Knob,  as  just  stated.  It  now  descends  into  and  crosses  a 
kind  of  valley  through  which  flows  a  tributary  of  the  east  fork  of 
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Granite  Creek;  and  working  gradually  eastward  over  to  the  east 
fork,  it  follows  this  up  two  miles  to  a  lake  one-quarter  of  a  rrnle  in 
diameter,  which  I  called  Sadlier  Lake.  Just  north  of  the  outlet  of 
this  lake  it  unites  with  the  trail  from  Little  Jackass  Meadows— see 
Route  4  below.  The  trail  now  swings  away  from  the  lake,  but 
finally  returns  to  the  stream  farther  up,  at  a  smaller  lake,  around 
which  it  circles  to  west  and  south,  and  then  turns  west  toward 
Isberg's  Pass.  A  half-mile  before  reaching  the  pass  you  strike 
north  between  two  little  lakes,  and  then  turn  west  again.  The 
pass  lies  on  the  main  divide,  one  mile  north-northeast  from  what 
I  have  called  Triple  Divide  Peak.  Turn  sharply  to  the  left  from 
the  pass,  and  begin  to  descend,  gradually  working  down  to  two 
lakes,  between  which  the  trail  passes  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
Thence  onward  keep  generally  to  the  north,  parallel  to  the  stream 
on  your  left,  the  Merced  Peak  Fork  of  the  Merced  River,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it.  About  eight  miles 
further  on  you  reach  Merced  Point,  the  point  of  the  ridge  between 
the  Merced  Peak  Fork  and  the  Mt.  Lyell  Fork.  The  view  here 
is  grand.  Looking  accross  the  basin  to  the  north,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  proceed  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  After  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  steep  descent  to  the  Mt.  Lyell  Fork,  you  cross  it,  and  then 
for  two  and  one  half  miles  you  pa>s  along  a  narrow  ledge  which 
forms  the  way  for  the  most  remarkable  trail  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Following  this  ledge  to  the  northwest  for 
about  five  miles  from  the  river-crossing,  you  reach  a  meadow. 
From  this  point  it  is  two  miles  north  before  the  descent  to  the  Mt. 
McClure  Fork  begins,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  further  before  that 
stream  is  reached,  at  its  junction  with  a  large  tributary  from  the 
southeast.  Follow  the  Mt.  McClure  Fork  up  to  a  number  of 
meadows.  Here  there  are  two  ways  to  get  over  to  Tuolomne 
Pass — the  pass  into  the  Tuolumne  basin.  The  longer,  easier,  and 
plainer,  is  to  make  a  detour  of  eight  or  nine  miles  west,  and  then 
east  again,  around  the  point  lying  between  the  Mt.  McClure  Fork 
of  the  Merced  and  Fletcher  Creek.  The  shorter,  but  more  diffi- 
cult, way  is  to  start  up  a  small  stream  thick  set  with  willows, 
towards  what  appears  to  be  a  pass  to  the  northeast.  When  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  False  Pass,  turn  sharp  to  the  left 
(west),  and  pick  your  way  over  bare  granite  rocks,  where  no  one 
would  suspect  a  trail,  to  a  gap  one  mile  west  of  the  False  Pass. 
Go  through  this,  the  real  pass,  and  then  down  to  the  left  of  a  little 
lake  below.  Cross  the  outlet  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  lake, 
and  work  down  to  Fletcher  Creek.  A  mile  north  of  Fletcher 
Creek  brings  you  to  Limerick  Lake,  and  a  mile  east  of  the  lake 
brings  you  to  a  broad,  low  gap,  Tuolumne  Pass.  Descending 
northeast  along  the  stream  which  heads  in  the  pass,  you  come, 
after  five  miles'  travel,  to*the  Mt.  Lyell  Fork  of  the  Tuolumne,  at 
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a  point  not  over  three  miles  above  Lambert's  Soda  Springs.  Any 
one  wishing  to  make  this  trip  from  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  south- 
ward, has  only  to  follow  up  the  first  large  stream  coming  into  the 
Lyell  Fork  from  the  southwest.  Should  he  not  find  the  blazed 
trail  at  the  first,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  so  soon  after  starting  up  this 
creek — Rafferty  Creek.  He  should  also  remember  to  take  the 
right-hand  (western)  branch  at  the  forks  some  three  miles  from 
the  meadows,  for  the  left-hand  branch  leads  up  to  the  False  Pass 
described  above,  which  is  impassable. 

4.     From  Little  Jackass  Meadows  to  the  Tuolumne. 

This  route  leaves  the  old  Mammoth  City  trail  at  Little  Jackass, 
or  Granite  Meadows,  striking  north  across  and  up  Little  Granite 
Creek,  and  over  the  ridge  to  the  north,  and  finally  joins  Route 
3  at  Sadlier  Lake.  It  is  a  better  trail  than  that,  and  is  well 
blazed.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Granite  Creek  is  some- 
times called  Rock  Creek. 

N.  F.  McClure, 

1st  Lieut.  5th  Cavalry. 


The  New  Map  of  the  Southern  Sierra  Region. 

The  new  map  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  is 
at  last  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  a  combination  and  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  two  maps  previously  published  by  the  Club,  together 
with  separate  plans  of  the  Yosemite  and  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valleys 
on  a  scale  larger  than  that  of  the  general  map.  It  will  be  issued 
to  members,  folded  in  covers  suitable  for  pocket-carriage;  but 
those  who  prefer  to  have  it  cut  and  backed  with  muslin,  or  backed 
and  mounted  on  rollers,  may  procure  it  in  either  shape  by  exchang- 
ing their  copies  and  paying  the  difference  in  cost.  This  matter, 
together  with  the  general  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  the  map,  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Solomons,  508  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

The  revision  has  been  made  by  J.  N.  LeConte,  assisted  by  T.  S. 
Solomons.  It  has  embodied  not  merely  all  the  latest  published 
information — such  as  that  contained  in  the  last  sheets  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  new  county  maps  of 
Fresno  and  Tulare—  but  a  good  deal  of  new  topography  of  the 
unsurveyed  region  of  the  High  Sierra,  the  results  of  the  field  work 
of  the  revisers  themselves  as  well  as  of  Lieutenant  McClure,  Mr. 
Winchell,  and  others.  Neither  completeness  nor  refined  accuracy 
can  be  claimed  for  this  work;  but  it  is  meant  to  be  as  complete 
and  a*  accurate  as  our  present  knowledge  will  permit.  The 
special  aim  of  the  revisers  has  been  to  furnish  information,  clear 
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and  trustworthy  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  guidance  of  travelers  in 
that  unfrequented  region.  No  routes  or  trails,  therefore,  have 
been  laid  down  save  such  as  are  known,  from  actual  observation, 
to  exist  substantially  as  indicated.  The  new  names  which  appear 
upon  this  map  are  for  the  most  part,  as  we  learn,  names  found  in 
actual  use  among  the  mountaineers  ;  the  exceptions  being  a  little 
group  of  peaks  at  the  head  of  the  middle  branch  of  the  South  Fork 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  named  by  Mr.  Solomons,  and  a  few  points 
elsewhere  named  by  other  explorers. 

The  revisers  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  Club  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Winchell,  of  Fresno,  who,  just  prior 
to  the  final  draughting  of  the  map,  contributed  much  valuable 
information,  topographical  and  other,  concerning  several  localities 
included  in  the  map.  And  the  whole  of  his  contribution,  it  should 
be  remarked,  had  to  be  communicated  through  the  tedious  and 
painful  medium  of  correspondence.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
add  that  Mr.  Winchell's  information  is  the  result  of  some  twenty- 
five  summers'  exploration,  photographing,  and  sketching  in  the 
Alpine  portion  of  the  Sierra,  covering  the  entire  stretch  from  Mt. 
Whitney  northward  to  the  Minarets  east  of  the  Yosemite.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  King's  River  Basin  in  particular  is  probably 
unexampled. 


Wanted — Data   for    a    Map    of    the    Kern    and    King's 
River  Divide. 

The  issue  of  any  map  such  as  ours,  is,  of  course,  but  the  first 
step  towards  its  revision — is  but  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  infor- 
mation which  shall  fill  out  its  gaps  and  correct  its  errors.  The 
larger  features  of  it,  the  location  of  its  great  peaks  and  the  courses 
of  its  easily-reached  streams,  rest  upon  genuine  surveys,  and  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  accurate.  But  the  infinite  detail  of  ridge  and 
slope,  and  the  ramification  of  stream  systems  are  either  as  yet 
unindicated,  or  are  very  largely  matters  of  conjecture.  None  can 
be  more  fully  aware  than  the  compilers  of  the  map  how  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  in  detail  was  much  of  the  material  they  were 
obliged  to  use.  They  have  made  us  the  very  best  map  they  could; 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  member  of  the  Club  who  traverses 
those  regions  to  make  it  better.  Let  us  take  a  single  case  in  point. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  that  we  should  have  without 
delay  a  good  preliminary  sketch  of  the  drainage-systems  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Kern  and  King's  River  Divide,  of  the  streams 
and  canons  that  furrow  the  slopes  of  Mts.  Brewer,  Tyndall, 
Williamson,  Barnard  and  Whitney  and  the  ridges  that  stretch 
between.  Such  a  map  would  be  invaluable  to  increasing  num- 
bers of  people  who  would  visit  Mt.  Whitney  by  that  route.     But 
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the  materials  for  such  a  map  do  not  exist.  We  soon  might  have 
them,  however,  if  every  party  that  summers  in  that  neighborhood 
were  willing  to  devote  a  little  time  and  pains  to  securing  them  ; 
if  each  party  were  to  explore  but  one  considerable  stream  such  as 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tyndall  Creek,  or  one  of  the  arms  of 
Bubb's  Creek;  getting  down  in  a  note-book  the  compass-bearings 
of  at  least  two  known  peaks  (or  other  ascertained  stations)  from 
each  of  its  principal  forks,  turnings,  and  lakes,  together  with 
sketches  of  its  general  course  between  these  points,  and  of  its  tribu- 
taries up  to  their  sources,  and  would  then  forward  these  notes 
to  Mr.  J.  N.  Le  Conte,  our  cartographer.  Such  observations  require 
no  apparatus  other  than  the  compass  with  scale  and  sights  which 
many  mountaineers  already  carry.  It  might  be  well,  of  course,  to 
have  some  previous  understanding  between  different  parties  so  as 
to  avoid  duplication  of  work.  But  no  one  need  wait  on  that 
account,  where  all  is  new  ground.  This  season  and  the  next 
should  suffice  to  complete  it.     Shall  not  the  thing  be  done  ? 


Sierra  Club  Registers. 

In  1894,  registers  and  suitable  boxes  were  prepared  for  members 
to  deposit  on  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  registers  were  placed  upon  the  summits  of  Mt. 
Dana,  Mt.  Lyell,  and  Mt.  Conness,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Bonner;  upon 
Mt.  Whitney,  by  Mr.  Corbett;  above  the  Muir  Gorge,  in  the 
Tuolumne  Canon,  by  Mr.  Price;  and  upon  Mt.  Tallac. 

During  the  summer  of  1895,  Messrs.  Le  Conte  and  Corbett 
placed  a  register  upon  Mt.  Brewer;  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Rix- 
ford  placed  the  register  box  (but  not  the  register),  upon  Mt. 
Tyndall;  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Libby  placed  one  upon  Squaw 
Peak,  near  Lake  Tahoe ;  and  Messrs.  Solomons  and  Bonner 
placed  one  upon  Mt.  Goddard,  and  one  upon  Tehipite  Dome,  on 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  King's  River. 

The  register  consists  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  strong  paper,  on 
which  is  printed  the  following,  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in  at  the 
time  of  its  deposit: 

[seal.]    Register  Box  No of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Deposited  on  the  summit  of.  the 

day  of 189  ..., 

By 

This  register  and  the  enclosing  box  are  the  property  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  Those  visiting  this  point  are  invited  to  register  their 
own  names,  date  of  ascent,  time  of  registry,  condition  of  weather, 
time  of  ascent,  barometrical  observation,  and  any  additional 
remarks  as  to  route,  etc.,  as  may  be  of  use  or  interest  to  others. 
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It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  names  be  registered  except 
of  those  actually  making  the  ascent. 

The  altitude  of  this  summit  is 

Panorama  is  

Please  show  your  appreciation  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  of  its 
purposes  by  using  care  in  replacing  this  register  in  the  box,  and 
by  restoring  the  box  to  the  spot  whence  taken. 

The  Sierra  Club  (address  Room  51  a,  Academy  of  Sciences 
Building,  San  Francisco)  will  be  obliged  for  any  communication 
concerning  the  condition  of  this  box,  as  well  as  for  any  incidents 
of  the  ascent  too  lengthy  to  be  recorded. 

By  the  Directors, 

John  Muir, 

President. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  the  register  box  is  too  large,  and  of 
material  lacking  in  durability.     This  season  improved  ones  will 
be  ready  for  such  members  as  may  apply  for  them. 

To  those  interested,  the  following  list  of  peaks  upon  which 
there  are  no  registers  may  be  useful:  Mt.  Ritter,  Mt.  Clark,  Mt. 
Hoffmann,  Cathedral  Peak,  Black  Peak,  Red  State  Peak,  Mt. 
Hilgard,  Seven  Gables,  Mt.  Humphreys,  Mt.  Emerson,  Mt.  Dar- 
win, Mt.  Wallace,  North  Palisade,  Woodworth  Mountain,  Mt, 
Gardner,  Mt.  King,  Mt.  Williamson,  Mt.  Le  Conte,  Mt.  Barnard, 
and  University  Peak. 

Elliott   McAllister, 

Secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

The  latest  number  of  Appalachia  (VIII,  I),  the  flourishing  pub- 
lication of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Boston,  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  As  the  result  of  a  club  excursion 
to  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  Selkirk  Range,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  interesting  and  well-illustrated  accounts  of  ascents  of 
several  prominent  peaks  in  those  regions.  The  illustrations  give 
an  impression  of  rugged  and  and  picturesque  scenery,  resembling 
much  of  our  High  Sierra  country.  We  notice  also,  in  the  same 
number,  an  interesting  article  on  Mt.  Goddard  and  vicinity,  from 
the  pen  of  our  enthusiastic  and  energetic  Sierra  Club  member, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Solomons.  An  article  on  Avalanche  Basin,  in  the  Mon- 
tana Rockies,  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry,  with  some  fine  photographs, 
makes  one  long  to  see  that  beautiful  region. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Appalachian  Club  presents  some 
interesting  data  on  the  condition  of  the  club  and  its  work.  Its 
membership  is  about  675,  bringing  in  an  income  of  about  $2000  for 
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the  year  1895.  This  income  was  swelled  by  admission  fees,  sale 
of  maps  and  publications,  and  interest  on  reserve  funds,  to 
about  $2700. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  the  club's  existence,  it  has  expended 
upon  its  publications  $13,573;  for  topographical  work,  $1410;  for 
printing,  stationery,  and  postage,  $6635;  for  "Improvements  and 
Explorations,"  $3018;  for  "  Natural  History  and  Art,"  $1373;  for 
expenses  of  meetings,  $1449;  for  library,  $1226;  and  for  club-room, 
$5480.  Its  total  receipts  have  been  for  the  twenty  years  $43, 132.43. 
and  its  total  expenditures  $42,381.72,  of  which  latter  sum  $2223.19 
went  to  reserve  fund,  and  $3707.95  to  the  "permanent  fund." 
Surely  a  creditable  showing  of  its  life  and  activity. 

J.  M.  Stillman. 

The  Scottish  Mountaineering  Club. 
Numbers  of  the  Scottish  Mountaineering  Club  Journal 
recently  received  show  a  remarkable  activity  and  enthusiasm  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  mountain  climbing.  To  the  American 
reader,  however, — with  his  idolatry  of  mere  bigness,  his  restless- 
ness to  be  elsewhere,  and  his  hunger  for  whatever  lies  beyond  his 
grasp — the  most  remarkable  thing  in  these  papers  is  the  loyal  con- 
tentment and  pride  with  which  these  Scots  accept  what  nature  has 
provided  for  them  in  the  way  of  mountains,  and  proceed  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  And  very  much  do  they  make  of  it  too.  Not  one 
of  their  peaks  is  as  high  as  our  Mt.  Hamilton.  Nevertheless,  by 
eschewing  all  natural  and  easy  paths  of  ascent,  by  selecting  only 
the  difficult  or  apparently  impossible,  by  climbing  in  storm  or  snow 
or  with  a  glair  of  ice  underfoot,  they  succeed  in  making  veritable 
Matterhorns  out  of  heights  no  greater,  nor  naturally  more  hazard- 
ous, as  it  would  seem,  than  Tamalpais  or  Diablo.  Mountain  sickness 
and  the  peculiar  perils  of  glacier-work  are  apparently  the  only 
things  in  mountaineering  experience  which  cannot,  somehow,  be 
had  in  Scotland.  Nay,  more,  when  all  other  resources  fail,  they  suc- 
ceed in  getting  no  end  of  excitement  and  bruises  out  of  climbing 
boulders  no  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  Some  of  these 
boulders  are  actually  famous,  and  are  deemed  worthy  not  only  of 
having  the  various  ascents  of  them  in  general  recorded,  but  the  par- 
ticular angle  or  side  by  which  each  ascent  was  made.  From  one  point 
of  view  all  this  might  seem  odd  or  even  trivial.  But,  seen  in  a  truer 
light,  what  have  we  here  but  an  unlooked-for  example  of  the  very 
qualities  which  have  made  Scotchmen  what  they  are  wherever  we 
find  them  ? — the  self-reliant  spirit  that  waits  for  no  favors  of  fortune, 
the  genuine  disdain  of  ease,  and  the  love  of  home  and  country  so 
loyal  that  it  needs  no  illusion  to  gild  for  it  the  shrine  toward  which 
it  worships. 

C.  B.  Bradley. 
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REPORT   OF  TREASURER  OF  SIERRA    CLUB. 
From  May  15,  1895,  to  April  30,  1896. 

receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  May  15,  1895 $504  08 

Total  cash  received  from  Secretary 543  26 

Total $1,047  34 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  out  for  printing 343  15 

Paid  out  for  clerk  hire 87  00 

Paid  out  for  rent 125  00 

Paid  out  for  janitor 11  00 

Paid  out  for  postage 60  90 

Paid  out  for  stationery 2  95 

Paid  out  for  typewriting 1 1  49 

Paid  out  for  photographic  plates,  album,  etc 79  94 

Paid  out  for  maps 54  25 

Paid  out  for  incidentals 29  48 

$805  16 
Cash  on  hand 242  18 

Total $r.°47  34 


Warren  Olney. 

Treasurer. 
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SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


From  May  15,  1895,  to  April  30,  1896. 


The  circulars  have  kept  the  members  informed  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Club. 

The  membership,  notwithstanding  several  resignations,  has 
increased,  and  the  publications  have  been  earning  for  the  Club  a 
substantial  reputation,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  occasional  requests 
for  back  numbers  from  well-known  European  organizations. 

The  total  collected  for  dues  from  May  15,  1895,  to  April  30, 
1896,  and  paid  to  the  Treasurer  was  $543.26. 

The  following  are  directors  and  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year -at  the  annual  election  on  April  25,  1896: 

Mr.  John  Muir President 

Mr.  Warren  Olney First  Vice- Preside  fit 

Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  ....  Second  Vice-President 
Prof.  J.  H.  Senger  .  .  .  Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Mr.  Elliott  McAllister Secretary 

Prof.  George  Davidson,   Prof.  C.  B.  Bradley, 
Prof.  J.  M.  Stillman,         Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan, 

and  the  following  committees  have  been  appointed: 

Auditing  Committee. 
Directors  Stillman,  Davidson,  and  McAllister. 

Publications  and  Communications. 
President  John  Muir,  Chairman. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Bradley,  Mr.  J.  N.  Le  Conte, 

Mr.  T.  P.  Lukens,  Prof.  W.  R.  Dudley, 

Prof.  James  O.  Griffin,  Mr.  Dorville  Libby, 

Mr.  J.  Has  Brouck,  Prof.  J.  M.  Stillman 

Admissions. 
Directors  Bradley,  Stillman,  and  Senger. 

Parks  and  Reservations. 
Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,     Prof.  George  Davidson, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Macneil,  Prof.  W.  R.  Dudley, 

Mr.  Mark  B.  Kerr. 

Elliott  McAllister, 

Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP   OF    SIERRA   CLUB, 
June,   1896. 


Philip  S.  Abbot, 
Wm.  Alvord, 
Wm.  D.  Armes, 
T.  P.  Andrews, 
Chas.  B.  Atkinson, 
Wm.  Babcock, 
Chas.  A.  Bailey, 
L.  de  F.  Bartlett, 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Beatty, 
H.  H.  Behr, 
Wm.  R.  Bentley, 
E.  T.  Blake, 
Max.  Blum, 
John  H.  Boalt, 
Franklin  Booth, 
Archie  Borland, 
Clifford  Baxter, 
Prof.  C.  B.  Bradley, 
Prof.  John  C.  Branner 
Elisha  Brooks, 
Walter  E.  Bryant, 
Dr.  G.  J.  Bucknall, 
Dr.  F.  von  Bullow, 
Dr.  R.  E.  Bunker, 
Edw.  Bosqui, 
Jas.  S.  Bunnell, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Brewer, 
Frank  W.  Bancroft, 


Ernest  C.  Bonner, 
Saml.  H.  Boardman, 
Prof.  B.  C.  Brown, 
Eliza  C.  Campbell, 
Wm.  L.  Carrigan, 
A.  W.  de  la  Cour  Carroll, 
R.  H.  Chapman, 
V.  K.  Chestnut, 
Galen  Clark, 
Prof.  S.  B.  Christy, 
C.  F.  Crocker, 
Henry  C.  Campbell, 
H.  W.  Corbett, 
Douglas  H.  Campbell, 
H.  R.  Crocker, 
Clarence  L.  Cory, 
Prof.  J.  E.  Church,  Jr., 
A.  B.  Coleman, 
Allen  L.  Chickering, 
Prof.  Geo.  Davidson, 
Hon.  Horace  Davis, 
Dr.  H.  C.  Davis, 
F.  P.  Deering, 
Will  Denman, 
Charles  L.  Dingley, 
T.  B.  Douglas, 
F.  S.  Douty, 
E.  R.  Drew 


H.  P.  Dyer, 

Gorham  Dana, 

E.  A.  Denicke, 

Prof.  W.  R.  Dudley, 

Robt.  McF.  Doble, 

D.  0.  Demarest, 

H.  H.  Eddy, 

Prof.  Geo.  C.  Edwards, 

J.  H.  Eckley, 

Prof.  Isaac  Flagg, 

D.  J.  Foley, 

A.  C.  Freeman, 
Henry  K.  Field, 
G.  P.  Fitzgerald, 
Mrs.  Clara  Foltz, 
Selwyn  C.  Freer, 
Robt.  Fulton, 
Miss  Helen  Gompertz, 
Prof.  E.  L.  Greene, 
Warren  Gregory, 
Prof.  James  O.  Griffin, 
A.  F.  Gunn, 
Geo.  Gibbs, 

E.  P.  Gray, 
John  R.  Glascock, 
Wm.  Hammond  Hall, 
A.  S.  Halladie, 

Ch.  G.  Harker, 

Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness, 

Hon.  Ralph  C.  Harrison, 

J.  Hasbrouck, 

Prof.  M.  W.  Haskell, 

Edgar  Haymond, 

W.  H.  Henry, 

Miss  Katharine  Hittell, 

Dr.  C  von  Hoffmann, 


Chas.  F.  Holder. 
Timothy  Hopkins, 
N.  H.  Hurd, 
J.  M.  Hutchings, 
Jas.  S.  Hutchinson, 
Lincoln  Hutchinson, 
Samuel  Haslett, 
Samuel  Hubbard,  Jr. 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Horton, 

E.  Coke  Hill, 

F.  J.  Henderson, 
B.  W.  Hahn, 
Jos.  C.  Hopper, 
Carl  Howard, 
E.  W.  Jensen, 
Louis  Janin, 

Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins, 
W.  L.  Jepson 
W.  D.  Johnson, 
Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan, 
D.  E.  Josephi, 
Lester  Jacobs, 
Ch.  A.  Keeler, 
Prof.  Josiah  Keep, 
Wm.  Keith, 
Allan  Kelley, 
M.  B.  Kerr, 
Thomas  R.  Knox, 
Prof.  Hermann  Kower, 
Sheldon  G.  Kellogg, 
Fred  W.  Koch, 
Geo.  F.  Kernaghan, 
Abbott  Kinney, 
Prof.  A.  C.  Lawson, 
Prof.  Jos.  LeConte, 
Jos.  N.  LeConte, 


Prof.  J.  G.  Lemmon, 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Lemmon, 
Dorville  Libby, 
Prof.  R.  H.  Loughridge, 
Ed.  G.  Lukens, 
T.  P.  Lukens, 
Howard  Longley, 
Victor  Lenher, 
G.  F.  Leavens, 
Chas.  A.  Little, 
Robt.  Lewers, 
S.  C.  Lillis, 
Walter  Magee, 
Th.  Magee, 
Dr.  Arthur  Martin, 
Prof.  Ch.  D.  Marx, 
P.  A.  McEwen, 
H.  L.  McNeil, 
Elliott  McAllister, 
Lt.  N.  F.  McClure, 
R.  H.  McKee, 
Rev.  J.  K.  McLean, 
Dr.  John  T.  McLean, 
Geo.  S.  Meredith, 
J.  B.  Metcalf, 

D.  O.  Mills, 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills, 
Jas.  E.  Mills, 
Jas*.  Moore, 

J.  K.  Moffitt, 

E.  J.  Molera, 

F.  C.  Mosebach, 
John  Muir, 

Miss  Wanda  Muir, 
Mrs.  John  Muir, 
D.  G  Muir, 


M.  H.  Myrick, 

Chas.  A.  Murdock, 

Jos.  Naphtaly, 

H.  0.  Nash, 

A.  North, 

Warren  Olney, 

Warren  Olney,  Jr. , 

Geo.  Oulton, 

Wm.  L.  Oge, 

Chas.  Page, 

Chas.  Palache, 

Hon.  Geo.  C.  Perkins, 

Fred'k  Pheby, 

H.  A.  Powell, 

R.  M.  Price, 

W.  W.  Price, 

Sidney  Z.  Peixotto, 

Orestes  Pierce, 

Jas.  Palache, 

Theo.  S.  Palmer, 

Kaspar  Pischl, 

J.  N.  Pomeroy, 

E.  B.  Pierce, 

Dr.  B.  M.  Page, 

J.  B.  Reinstein, 

Prof.  Geo.  M.  Richardson, 

Dr.  C.  Max  Richter, 

G.  P.  Rixford, 

C.  D.  Robinson, 

H.  S.  de  Rochemont, 

Thos.  F.  Rumbold, 

James  Runcie, 

Prof.  G.  M.  Richardson, 

W.  L.  Richardson, 

H.  G.  Reynolds, 

Prof.  Ed.  A.  Ross, 


Prof.  Fernando  Sanford, 
Prof.  J.  Hr  Senger, 
Chas.  H.  Shinn, 
Saml.  Shortridge, 
N.  T.  Smith, 
W.  C.  Smith, 
Theo.  S.  Solomons, 
Adolph  Sutro, 
Chas.  J.  Swift, 

E.  A.  Schlaet, 
J.  B.  Scott, 

Miss  E.  R.  Scidmore, 
Prof.  J.  M.  Stillman, 
James  Spires, 
Jas.  L.  Sperry, 
Prof.  Fre'k  Slate, 
A.  W.  Smith, 

F.  P.  Stone, 

A.  G.  Sanborn, 
Wm.  Stanton, 
John  Swett, 
F.  W.  Stephenson, 
Edward  R.  Taylor, 
I.  E.  Thayer, 
Dr.  O.  V.  Thayer, 
Gilbert  Tompkins, 
H.  W.  Turner, 


Dr.  E.  C.  Timermann, 
W.  S.  Tinning, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Tinning, 
H.  M.  Tenney, 
Chas.  S.  Thompson, 

E.  C.  Van  Dyke, 
T.  C.  Van  Ness, 

Dr.  Paolo  de  Vecchi, 

F.  W.  Van  Sicklen, 
W.  K.  Vickery, 
John  J.  Valentine, 
P.  B.  Van  Trump, 
Arthur  H.  Vivian, 
H.  P.  Veeder, 

Miss  Bessie  Westervelt, 
Harold  Wheeler, 
Prof.  C.  T.  Wilkinson, 
Prof.  W.  Warren  Wilkinson, 
Prof.  J.  D.  Whiting, 
J.  H.  Wilkins, 
Robt.  Watt, 
Chas.  E.  Wilson, 
J.  M.  Whitworth, 
Philip  S.  Woolsey, 
Albert  G.  Wieland, 
Dr.  Thos.  D.  Wood, 


Honorary  Members,    1896. 


Hon.  B.  E.  Fernow. 

Gen.  A.  W.  Greely, 

Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman, 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Esq., 


Clarence  King,  Esq  ,* 
Hon.  J.  W.  Noble, 
Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney, 
Edward  Whymper,  Esq. 


Publications  of  the  Sierra  Club 


No.  i. — Articles  of  Association,  By-Laws,  and  List  of  Members. 

Nos.  4  and  5. — Maps  of  Portions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  adjacent 
to  the  Yosemite  and  to  King's  River,  1893. 

No.  8. — Table  of  Elevations  within  the  Pacific  Coast,  1895,  by 
Mark  B.  Kerr  and  R.  H.  Chapman.  Price,  25  cents 

No.  12. — Map  of  the  Sierra  Region,  May,  1896.  Price,  $1.50 

To  be  had  of  Theodore  S.  Solomons,  508  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  13,  together  forming  Volume  I  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  For  Table  of  Contents  see  the  last 
pages  within.  Each  number,  25  cents 

Copies  of  the  above  publications  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  Academy  of  Sciences  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OFFICERS    OF   THE  SIERRA  CLUB 
For  the  Year  1896-97 


Board   of  Directors 

Mr.  John  Muir President 

Mr.  Warren  Olney First  Vice-President 

Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte Second  Vice-President 

Prof.  J.  H.  Senger Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Mr.  Elliott  McAllister Secretary 

Prof.  George  Davidson,     Prof.  C.  B.  Bradley, 
Prof.  J.  M.  Stillman,  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Auditing  Committee 
Directors  Stillman,  Davidson,  and  McAllister. 

Committee  on  Publications  and  Communications 
President  John  Muir,  Chairman 
Prof.  C.  B.  Bradley,  Mr.  J.  N.  Le  Conte, 

Mr.  T.  P.  Lukens,  Prof.  W.  R.  Dudley, 

Prof.  James  O.  Griffin,  Mr.  Dorville  Libby, 

Mr.  J.  Has  Brouck,  Prof.  J.  M.  Stillman. 

Committee  on  Admissions 
Directors  Bradley,  Stillman,  and  Senger. 

Committee  on  Parks  and  Reservations 
Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Prof.  George  Davidson, 

Mr.  H.  L.  Macneil,  Prof.  W.  R.  Dudley, 

Mr.  Mark  B.  Kerr. 
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